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LANETON PARSONAGE. 

THIRD PART. 



CHAPTER I. 



Thebb was a small but cheerful room on the south side 
of the old Manor House of Haseley. It looked out upon 
the quaint garden ; the raised terrace with the summer- 
house at its extremity, the trim gravel-walks bordered by 
flower-beds, and the circle of turf in the centre, in which 
all the different paths were made to terminate. Alice Len- 
nox was seated at the open window of this room ; but she 
saw with indifference the beauty of the bright summer 
morning. Though the'^flowers were brilliant and-the trees 
full of foliage, and though the sky was deeply blue, softened 
by a few thin feathery clouds, and the fresh dew glittered 
in the sunshine which flickered upon the grass — ^all was as 
nothing to her. She did not seem to hear the songs of the 
birds, or notice the glancing of the buttisrflies ; and the 
gardener, who was trimming the turf near tiie nbuse, worked 
unweariedly with his smooth, sharp-cutting scythe, without 
once attracting her attention. 8he was not thinking of these 
things or caring for them ; and soon she turned away to 
smrey the comforts of her own apartment. 

Lady Catharine Hyde had selected it especially for her, 
and fitted it up with all which she deemed most likely to 
promote her goodness and her happiness. Alice could not 
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be insensible to the thought thus bestowed upon her. Books 
were there, her favorites — such as she would herself have 
chosen : — ^and others of history, travels, English and foreign 
classics, with which it was desirable she should be ac~ 
quunted. A work-table, a flower-stand, a piano, a writing- 
case, a drawing-box also ; — ^it seemed that there was nothing 
further needed — ^nothing for occupation and interest, littie 
even for affection, for, gazing upon Alice, as she suffered her 
glance to wander around the reom, was the sweet, gentle, 
holy face of the mother whom she had so early lost, so long 
regretted. Alice's attention was fixed, as for an instant she 
dwelt upon it, and rising, she left her station by the window 
and stood, before it. 

Her mother's picture ! blessed and hallowed were its 
associations — ^beautiful and pure as a dream of heaven ! 
Alice's eyes were dimmed by tears, and with a sudden im- 
pulse of right feeling and energy, she roused, herself from 
the listlessness which was creeping over her, and with the 
exclamation, " Yes, I must really try," began to busy her- 
self in arranging the furniture so as best to suit her con- 
venience. 

It was Alice's first day at home ; but the Manor scarcely 
seemed to her like home. Her heart was at school, with 
her companions, her pursuits, the interests which for more 
than five years had been engrossing to her. Now she was 
to begin a new Ufe ; and what was it to be ? Many times 
in the course of that morning did Alice leave her employ- 
ment to ponder upon this question. At her age there are 
few who would not have done the same ; for there are few 
upon whom care has so early pressed that they cannot recall 
a time when the world seemed a fairy land, life but one 
iminterrupted summer, when imagination provided for them 
wealth, and honor, and deep unchanging affection, and they 
found but one drawback to their vision of happiness — ^that 
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it was not present, but to come ; that the hour before them 
was dull and tame, and the future, which they might never 
reach, bright as a scene of enchantment. So it was then 
with Alice Lennox. 

The book-shelves were soon put into disorder. Alice 
thoi^t.that she could arrange the volumes better, and they 
were taken do^rn and laid upon the floor. The work-table 
oceupied the position best fitted for the flower-stand ; both 
were moved into the centre of the room. There were pai'- 
ticular boxes, b^s, soptall ornaments^ which she had col- 
lected at school ; thfse were brought from her bedroom and 
distributed amongst the chairs. The chiurs themselves were 
not placed as well as they nlight be, or as she fancied they 
might be, and they were twisted and turned, and at last left 
in confusion till the remainder of the furniture should be 
settled. When all this was done> Alice grew weary and 
rathei^ross, and sat down to rest. Solitude' was rduU, and 
she thought of Ruth aojd Madeline Clifford. Lady Catha- 
rine had assured her they would be with her in the course 
of the day. But the morning was a busy time with them ; 
probably they would nut be able to come till the afternoon, 
and then, perhaps, not to stay. This was not like the con- 
stant companionship of school, and Alice sighed as her 
thoughts reverted to the scenes she had left, and again she 
drew her chair to the window, and sat down to indulge in 
a revery and a day-dream. 

We will give but one passing illustration of the nature of 
Alice's thoughts. The ** castles in the air" of a girl c^ six- 
teen, just set free from school, are not likely to be profitable 
to the world in general any more than to herself. Alice 
had not passed untainted through the ordeal of a school life. 
She had in her mind the usual romance of gayety and ad- 
miration, of wealth and luxury. Her " castle in the air" 
was, in other words, only the in^dulgemse of her vanity; 
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but she had not yet learned to examine her thoughts, and 
purify and subdue them : they were pleasant thoughts, and 
the was satisfied. 

She imagined herself in a ball-room — ^large, brilliantly 
lighted, decked with evergreens and flowers ; crowds of 
elegantly -dressed persons walking up and down, or seated 
upon bendies watching the different parties who were about 
to begin dancing. Musie was heard, but not loud enough 
to drown conversation. Alice could catch even the faintest 
whispers of her own fancy. She herself was in imagination 
one of the dancers, and amongst the most likely of all to 
attract notfee. Elegant, graceful, clever, interesting — these 
were common words when applied to herself; and then 
ensued supposed conversations with her partners ; a com- 
pliment, and on answer, and another compliment; light 
words, -and sliarp observations upon others ; and soon, the 
dispersion of the company — the return home — ^the events 
of the next day — a party of pleasure, with the same persons 
anxious to be with her — ^the same consciousness of being 
admired. We will not follow her further. 

" Alice," said the grave authoritative voice of Lady 
Catharine Hyde, " this is not the way to get on in the world ; 
it is nearly one o'clock." 

Alice started, blushed, and befan an excuse. 

''Your room must not be left in this state, my dear. I 
shall expect to see it look very different before luncheon." 

The door closed with rather a hasty sound. Alice checked 
the exclamation which rose to her -lips, and recommenced 
her work with a different spirit ; not dreamy, but fretted 
into energy. The present was before her now, recalled, as 
if by a spell, by Lady Catharine's words. The gong sounded 
precisely as the church clock struck one. Alice placed the 
last set of l^ooks neatly on the shelf, and ran down stairs. 
Lady Catharine was waiting for her m the dark oak-pan« 
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elled dining-room ; standing at a round table at the upper 
^id, upon which the luncheon was prepared. 

** I shall hope to see you more orderly, by-aad-by, my 
dear/' she said, as Alice took her seat. '' We are to lead- 
a regular life now — ^not as it used to be wlien you were 
runaing wild in the holidays. I like you to be in the draw- 
ing-room five minutes before luncheon, and then we can 
come in together. What will ^ou have? Some cold 
meat?" 

"Only some bi'ead and butter, thank you," replied Alice ; 
and she began to eat in silence. 

" You are tired, my dear," said Lady Oatharioe. " Mar- 
sham would have helped you, if you had asked her." 

" No, not tired at all, thank you," answered Alice ; and 
ralence followed again. 

" I shall like to talk to you about your studies to-mor- 
row," observed Lady Catharine, after a long pause. " I 
shall wish to fix hours for your different pursuits. It will 
not do to give up the discipline of schori all at once ; and 
your friends, Ruth and Madeline, are very industrious." 

'* They are not as (dd as I am," remarked Alice. 

^Not quite; but I think they are mone forward. It 
struck me, from some observations I made in the summer, 
that Ruth was much better informed in English history than 
you are." 

" We read history every day with Mrs. Carter," replied 
Alice. 

r 

** Very probably ; but I am afraid you were careless. I 
diall beg Mr. Clifford to mark oot a course of reading for 
you, saoh as he would give to his own children." 

Alice made no reply, but helped herself to some more 
bread ; refusing, with a certain tone of pettishness, the cake 
which Lady Catharine offered — mdeed pressed her to take. 

** I am sure you must have fa^ed yourselfy" began Lady 
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Cadiaiine again ; *' your appetite is sot half as good as it 
was yesterday : or have you a headache ? You must teU 
me, my dear, directly you feel at all ill." 

Alice declared herself free from indisposition of every 
kind, and, iipshing to divert notice from herself, remarked 
that she was glad it was settled for Mr. Clifford's sister, 
Mrs. MordaiMit, not to go back to India ; and she supposed 
that her mother would live with her still. 

Lady Catharine said that she believed that was the ar- 
rangement ; and it certainly seemed the best. The Parson- 
age was too small to accommodate her comfortably. 

** And Madeline and Ruth will keep their schoolroom," 
observed Alice. '' They were to have given it up if Mrs. 
Beresford had come back." 

Lady Catharine said pointedly, that a schoolroom was a 
very great comfort to them ; they made so much use of it. 

Alice foresaw a little good advice ; and, to avoid it, won- 
dered why neither Buth nor Madeline had been to see her. 

" They seldom pay visits in the morning, my dear, you 
know ; so there is no occasion to wonder about it. They 
will be here presently, I have no doubt. We will wait for 
them till three, and if they do not come by that time, we 
must go out. And, remember, three will be our usual walk- 
ing hour, till the weather becomis too warm. Finish your 
luncheon quickly, and then go and complete your work. I 
should like eveiy thing to be in order before your friends 



come." 



Alice began to eat more dSigently than before, not rais- 
ing her eyes from her plate. Lady Catharine showed no 
further desire for conversation ; the luncheon concluded as 
it had begun, almost in silence, and then Alice once more 
retired to her own room. 

Little remained to be done in arranging it ; but Alice was 
not incUiied to be induatrious. Jilter the lapse of about 
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twenty minutes. Lady Catharine appeared again in the 
doorway. 

" Alice, my dear, have you nearly finished ? I see the 
Miss Cliffords coming -down the avenue." 

Alice threw down a book which she had been — ^not read- 
ing, but idly looking through* and walked about the room, 
doing nothing in reality, though apparently very busy. 
Lady Catharine watched her for some seconds, and pres- 
ently took from her hands a workbox, which had been 
moved three different times in the course of a few minutes, 
and putting it decidedly in the centre of the table, said, 
** There, my d^ar, that will do; now go to something else." 
A ring at the hall bell was just then heard. Lady Catha- 
rine looked annoyed. "I am vexed your young friends 
should find you in such disorder ; you are a sad dawdle, 
Alice. I wonder Mrs. Carter was not more particular wHh 
you; however — " The end of the sentence was left in 
doubt; but Lady Catharine gave Alice a kiss and went 
away. 

Alice did really exert herself then. She did not wish, 
any more than Lady Catharine, that the first impression of 
her room should be unfavorable. She contrived to hide the 
principal deficiencies whilst the servant was answering the 
door, and then she sat down in an easy attitude, as if it was 
quite natural to be there, and waited with some degree of 
impatience for the entrance of her friends. 

Ruth and Madeline Clifford, now more than fifteen years 
of age, were but little altered in feature and general ap- 
pearance from what they were at twelve. Ruth's thought- 
ful blue eye still told of a mind which naturally looked be- 
yond the outer surface of all which she saw and heard ; her 
mouth still spoke of energy and resolution ; the turn of her 
head was not entirely free from hauteur. She had grown 
tall and slight; her manners were peculiarly quiet, and 
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marked hj a natural grace and refinement which no educa- 
tion could have given. And Madeline was still the bright- 
eyed, simple, true-hearted child ; whose words were eager, 
and her laugh full of glee ; whose color came and went with 
eyery variation of her quick feelings ; and who seemed to 
have no care, except that those she loved should be happy; 
and to be about to pass over the troubled sea of life with 
a light, buoyant, hopeful spirit, which trials could not over- 
whelm. 

Madeline stepped before Ruth as they entered the morn- 
ing room. She threw her arms round AHce's neck, kissed 
her heartily, and smiled with unfeigned delight as she looked 
at the wonderful change which the apartment had under- 
gone since she was last in it. Ruth's was a calmer greet- 
ing, though not less afifectionate, and the first observati<xi 
she made afterwards was one scarcely addressed to Alice. 
It was spoken as her eye caught the picture of Mrs. Lennox. 

" Yes, Ahce, you can never think now that Lady Catha- 
rine does not love you." 

Alice withdrew her hand, which she had laid upon Ruth's 
shoulder, and with a gesture of impatience pushed aside the 
box in the centre of the table. 

** Love me ! oh yes ! every one says so ; sh6 loves me of 
course ; and it is very nice. I don't think any of the girls 
at Mrs. Carter's would have a prettier room than this ; do 
you think they would ?" 

'' No, not any one, I am sure," exclaimed Madeline : 
" and as for our schoolroom at the Parsonage, it is not in 
the least to be compared to it. But, Alice, you must come 
there and Bke it, notwithstanding ; it wfll be charming to 
read and be together always." 

" Yes, if I am allowed," replied Alice. 

** But you will be. Lady Catharine told papa that she 
wished us to be the greatest friends in the world." 
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€^: Alice expected Ruth to second Madeline's words, but 
i^ Ruth's manner was not quite satisfactory. She was exam- 
e%- ining a book on the table, and appeared not to hare heard 
r r what passed ; but Alice could not help thinking that she 
ec must hare done so. 

r " And now, Alice, tell us something about school," said 
r Ruth, putting down the rolume. ** Who will be going back 
? next half-year ?" 

Alice enumerated the names. Many were those of per- 
sonal strangers, but from time to time Alice had brought 
back descriptions which seemed to make them familiar ac- 
quaintances. 

-Janet Harding stays another year," she said; "her 
mamma thinks her so wonderfully improred : and so she is 
in some things. She nerer quotes texts now, but she is 
awfully strict. Jessie O'Neile, you know, is gone home 
for good, because her papa is to lire in Ireland ; and Ellen 
Hastings is to be sent to another school because her papa 
is grown poor, and cannot afford to keep her at Mrs. Car- 
ter's ; and — ^let me see — ^Fanny— oh ! she is to come back 
for another half-year to be finished ; but she nerer will be 
finished, she is just as odd and blunt as erer." 

-And Harriet and Florence," said Madeline; -they are 
so old to be at school still !" 

- They hare Irft now," answered Alice. " Florence and 
I are great allies ; she has much more in her than we used 
to gire her credit for ; and she is so good-natured." 

-Good-natured!" repeated Ruth; -I can fancy that: 
but as for baring any thing in her besides the Parisian 
fashions, I don't beliere it is possible." 

- She is to come here to stay, perhaps — at least I am to 
get her here if I can," continued Alice. " Harriet I don't 
much care for, she is dull undoubtedly ; but Florence is up 
to any thing." 
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Ruth smiled, and said : 

"That is not any great charm, Alice ; she may be up to 
mischief.'* Alice made no answer, ^ 

" I wish you did not like her^'* said Madeline. 

" Why ?" and Alice turned round rather sharply. 

" Because I don't, that is all ; and I should like us t« like 
the same person." 

Again Alice glanced at Ruth, as if expecting to reoeive a 
similar expression of interest from her; and again Ruth 
took no notice, and Alice sighed. 

*' And you are to be very regular, and study a great deal, 
I suppose, Alice?" inquired Ruth; "you have books 
enough. I see you have the same edition of Racine that 
papa has given us ; shall you read by yourself, or with 
Lady Catharine ?'* 

"I don't know; I cannot tell any thing yet," replied 
Alice. ** I haye done nothing to-day but put my room in 
order." 

" Papa means to talk to Lady Catharine about your takii^ 
a day at the school," said Madeline : " shall you like it ?" 

" Do you take one ?" asked Alice, evading the question. 

" Yes, for the little classes ; and on Sundays, you know, 
we always go. Papa is a great deal at the school now, 
and has the elder girls at home, because of the Confirma- 
tion." 

We are to be confirmed," said Ruth, gravely. 
And you will be, too, Alice," observed Madeline. 

Alice's cheek flushed with a sudden excitement. 

" And I shall be, too ! Who says so ?" 

" Lady Catharme ; she and papa were talking about ^t 
last Sunday." 

Alice sat down quickly, and began to move the dififerent 
articles on the table with an air of mingled nervousness and 
absence of mind. Madeline watched her attentively for a 
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few seconds, and then going up to her, said kindly, ** Alice, 
dear, something is the matter." 

** No, nothing"*;" bat Alice went on as before, and stiU in 
silence. 

Madeline looked at Ruth for an explanation. 

" Have we vexed you ?" said Ruth, affectionately. '' We 
wish you would tell us." 

Alice looked up sadly. ** You haye not yexed me, Ruth ; 
that is, it is not your doing : but I was thinking of things, I 
don't know what precisely — a great many things. She is 
so particular — she interferes." 

She: — Lady Cathaiine?" asked Madeline. 
Yes. It is very wrong to complain, I know ; don't say 
that I talked about it : and she is yery kind — she had this 
room quite ready for me .when I came home last night. I 
thought I was going to be happy then." 

" And are you not happy ?" inquired Ruth, with evident 
sympathy. 

''She interferes," repeated Alice. "You two cannot 
understand what I mean. Your papa and mamma are not 
after you always." 

'VWas Lady Catharine with you all this morning?" in- 
quired Madeline. 

''Not with me, but looking after me. She knew just 
what I was about ; and she said something because I was 
not in the drawing-room five minutes befcH*e luncheon ; and 
directly afterwards she sent me up stsdrs, and told me ex- 
actly what I was to do. It is the same sort of thing which 
used to go on in the holidays, only it seems worse aow I am 
come home for good." 

" Perhaps Lady Catharine is particular now, to put you 
in the right way," suggested Madeline. 

" It is not the being particular ; Mrs. Carter was particu* 
br : it is the manner. But then it is wrong in me to carib 
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I wish I did not feel it; I wish I was some one else; I 
wish—" 

Alice's glance was involantaiily directed: to her mother's 
picture; and she stopped, struggling^ to keep back her 
tears. 

"Mamma will be like your own mamma, Alice dear," 
began Madeline ; but Ruth interrupted her. 

** No, Madeline ; we must not say that ; we must not put 
any one before Lady Catharine. And papa always de- 
clares that she does really love Alice dearly." 

" Well, then, Alice, by-and-by you will be accustomed 
to it, and then you will not mind," said Madeline. 

** Yes, but I shalh I cannot help it : and I am growing 
too old to be watched in that way ; no one else is. Flor- 
ence Trevelyan does just what she likes at home." 

Ruth's look of compassion changed, at this speech, into 
one of surprise. 

" But surely, Alice, Florence Trevelyan is no specimen 
c^'ihe good of doing as one likes." 

'* I don't know that," replied Alice, speaking more cheer- 
fully, but not without irritation ; " Florence Trevelyan has 
a great deal more sense, and principle too, than you give 
her credit fon Mrs. Carter says she is very much im- 
proved." 

*' Really !" exclaimed Ruth ; '' I suppose by that she 
must be altered." 

'' So, you would not believe me," observed Alice, with an 
air of pique. 

' " I would believe you in some things, a great many in- 
deed ; but about Florence — ^I thmk you are fond of her." 

"Perhaps I am; she is very fond of me," replied 
Alice. 

" And when persons are very fond of you, Alice, you 
always fancy them perfection." 
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'* Conleur de rose, as Justine Le Yergnier used to saj" 
remarked Madeline. 

A faint tinge of red flushed Ruth's cheek at this name, 
and she inquired hastily, " Shall you walk this afternoon* 
Alice?" 

** By-and-by, I 4)elieye. Do you know that Justpne is 
gone out as a governess ? I heard it just before I came 
away, from Signer Beretoni. We have never learned any 
thing else scarcely about her since Monsieur left off teaching 
at Mrs. Carter's. Mrs. Carter has been e^emely strict 
about her. One of the girls told me that Monsieur would 
have given any thiag to have had her amongst us agiun." 

Ruth became quite silent after this speech, and Madeline 
seemed conscious that the subject was a disagreeable one. 
After a little time, however, Ruth said, rather abruptly to 
Alice, " Then Lady Catharine has not mentioned the Con- 
firmation to you, Alice." 

" No, how should she ? there has been no tune." 

'' But she will, certainly," continued Madeline ; i* and it 
will be fixed for you to come to papa to be examined with 
us. You will not mind that, shall you ?" 

A slight restraint was visible in Alice's manner as she 
replied, ** Not the examination ; I can answer questions ; 
but there are some thingft*— Ruth, are you going to be very 
good after you are confirmed ?" 

Ruth colored crimson, and Madeline answered for her. 

" Ruth is very good now ; a great deal better than you 
can guess, Alice." 

Just then Marsham knocked at the door. She came up 
with a message. 

** Lady Catharine was gone to prepare for her walk ; she 
wished Miss Lennox to aceompany her, and the Miss Clif- 
fords could go with them to the Parsonage." 

** Only to the Parsonage!" repeated Alice. '^ I thought 
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we should have gone all together somewhere. And it is so *' 
hot for walking !" 

She threw open the window wider, and declared there 
was not a hreath of air, although at the same moment a soft 
breeze was fanning her cheek. Then she put a finishing 
stroke to the arrangement of the furqiture, altered the order 
of the books, Bnfi again came back to the window. 

" You will not dislike going out when you are dressed,'' 
said Ruth. 

Alice would not take the hint. Madeline offered to fetch 
her bonnet and scarf, but was told that no one except 
Marsham knew where t» find them ; and Alice stOl delayed, 
leaning her head out of the window and sighing at the 
heat. 

Marsham came again, with the information that Lady 
Catharine was waiting. 

Alice's exclamation of impatience was accompanied by a 
complaint, that she was always worried and not allowed a 
moment's freedom*; but this time neither Madeline nor Ruth 
sympathized with her. 



CHAPTER II. 



" Ruth, are you very much interested in your book ?" 
said Mr. Clifford, as he came into the drawing-room at the 
fi:. Parsonage, that evening. 

'^ Ruth was alone. She laid down the volume, and an- 

swered, with a smile, " Papa, that means I am to talk." 

" Well, perhaps it does. Why did you leave all the con- 
versation to Madeline just now/ when she was teUing us of 
your visit to the Manor ?*' 
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'' Madeline always knows what to say/' replied Ruth : 
« and I do not." 

*' But in this case there could have been no difficulty ; it 
was merely a straightforward history of fact." 

Ruth paused, as if she did not quite agree. " I don't 
think It is quite straightforward, papa ; at least, the facts 
puzzle me : that is why I do not talk." 

" Because you do not understand your own feelings about 
Alice?" asked Mr. Clifford, in a tone of doubtful in- 
quiry. 

Ruth laughed. '* Papa, you guess now jiist in the won- 
derful way you did when I was a little child. - Do you think 
Alice is my friend ?" 

" Ah, Ruth ! that is the secret ; I was sure of it. You 
have been examining your feelings, and fretting yourself 
about them ever since your return." 

" I ought to be certain," said Ruth. " I have known 
Alice all my life nearly." 

" Bjiown her in a degree— outwardly." 

** But we were at school together, papa ; and girls' at 
school know each other intimately." 

'' That was some time ago, my dear Ruth ; and a little 
time, at your age, will work great changes. Possibly, you 
may have been adyancing in one direction, Alice in another. 
No wonder, then, that when you meet you do not thorough- 
ly comprehend each other." 

"We have met during the holidays," persisted Ruth. 

" Yes, but at such seasons Alice did not, as it were, come 
in contact with you. She was more a visiter than a home 
companion ; the trial of your friendship will be now." 

Ruth repeated the word "friendship" in an under tone ; 
and, after a few moments' thought, said : '' Papa, I do not 
think I shall ever form a friendship for Alice ;'^— not what I 
eall friendship." 
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Mr. Clififord smiled: "And your notion of friendship, 
Ruth, is— what ?" 

*' Ah, papa ! I know you will laugh. Old people ; — no, 
not old people, but grown-up people, always do, when 
girls talk of friendship." 

" No, indeed, my dear child," and Mr. Clifford became 
grave in an instant, " I am the last person to laugh at any 
thing involving such serious consequences. I merely smiled 
at the recollection of some romantic absurdities I have heard 
upon the subject ; but they are not likely to be yours, Buth : 
so tell me, what is your idea of friendship ?" 

'' I don't think I can explain; I don't think I quite know 
myself: that is, I can feel it, but I cannot pu^ it into words. 
Mamma would be like a friend, only she is so much older, 
and so much better, and she is ' mamma.' " 

" And Miss Vernon ; what of her ?" 

'* Mary Vernon ; yes, she would be a real friend ; but she 
is so far away, and she is going to be married ; I never 
have any thing to do with her except by .letters ; and that 
is not satisfactory, though I like having her letters excess- 
ively." 

" And Madeline ?" 

<<0h, papa! Madeline is myself; there is no one in all 
the world, like Madeline ; no one could be. She is not my 
friend at all." 

" Only your sister," said Mr. Clifford, with a half smile, 
which changed into an expression of fond interest, as Mad- 
eline, following her mother into the room, and drawing a 
footstool to the side of Ruth's chairs leaned her head upon 
her lap, and whispered — 

** Now, go on talking; I always like to hear you and papa 
talk." 

Ruth smoothed the fair hair which clustered round her 
sbter's face, and imprinted a kiss upon her foreheadf and 
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then turning to her mother, said, *' Mamma, it is jdu who 
must explain ; you always imderstand. What do I mea^i 
^y a friend V 

" And why cannot Alice Lennox be Ruth's friend ?" con- 
tmued Mr. Clifford. 

"We should have reached that point, only we were 
obliged to define friendship first of all." 

" Ruth's notion of friendship is of a high, pure feeling," 
replied Mrs. Clifford ; " respect as well as loye." 

'< Yes, mamma, yes, exactly ; that is just it : and I don't 
think I can respect Alice. She is very good-natured. I 
would not be unkind, I do like her very much, but some- 
times — ^Maddy, you know — " 

** Alice wishes to do right," said Madeline, sitting upright, 
and speaking energetically. 

** Wishes ! but she does not do it ; she never did, that I 
can remember. It was the same at school ; she was always 
wishing." 

" Which is at least one point in her favor," said Mrs. 
Clifford, gently. 

** Yes, but dear mamma, it is so tiresome to be with 
persons who do nothing but wish. It used to provoke me 
at school to hear Alice complaining of herself, and then to 
see her idle away her time just as much as ever." 

"Patience! Ruth," said Mr. CUfford; "we need it our- 
selves." ^ 

" Yes, papa, of course ; but for a friend, patience does 
not s^m the right thing. One would like some one to 
makero&e better." 

Mrs. Clifford turned to Madeline : " What do you say 
Madeline, my love ; is not Alice your friend either ?" 

" I don't know, mamma ; I never think whether she is or 
not. She is different from other people, more lik^ a rela- 
tion." 
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*' But it 18 not a matter of course to like one's relatioDS," 
observed Ruth, quickly* 

" And Alice is cast ofif, then/' said Mr. CMord. Then 
was melancholy in the tone of his voice, and which Ruth 
perceived. 

'*' Papa, do you think I am wrong ?" she^ asked. 

" It would be hard to say that, my dear. I should be 
very sorry for yon to have low ideas of friendship ; yet I 
feel for Alice, she is so lonely." 

" But, papa, surely you would not wish me to care for 
any one who has not right principles." 

** There are different degrees in what you term oaring, 
my dear Ruth. For your own sake I may be quite con- 
tented that you feel as you do." 

** But Ruth would make her good," exclaimed Madeline; 
*' because she makes every one good." 

Ruth's eye sparkled brightly for an instant. 

Mr. Clififord watched her attentively: "It is as well, 
perhaps, that things should be as they are," he said, after 
a short silence. *' It is a great trial for us all to be con- 
stantly and affectionately associated with those we cannot 
thoroughly respect. Ten years hence, Ruth, we may hope 
that you will be able to take an interest in such persons, 
without injury to yourself." 

** Alice will be different after she is confirmed," observed 
Madeline. 

'* No, my dear Madeline," said Mr. Clifford ; " Alice will 
not be different after her confirmation, unless she is differ- 
ent before it. Confirmation is what the word implies, a 
fixing or strengthening ; but there must be a principle first 
of all to be fixed." 

** Alice had a right principle given her once," said Made- 
line. 

" Undoubtedly ; but it may have been weakened, or 
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to speak more truly, tiie Holy Spirit may haye been re- 
sisted.** 

"That has been the case with us all/' said Made- 
line. 

** In a measure, my love, at times ; but there is a yast 
difference between persons who seem to lire very much the 
same kind of hves. It is a difference in the will — not the 
wish merely, but the will ; and it is the latter which is 
strengthened at- confirmation. Almost all the young peo- 
ple who intend to come before the bishop, wish by-and-by 
to be good : but I am afraid there are comparatively very 
few who really vjill it." 

Madeline turned to her mamma, whe was standing by 
her, listening to the oCmversation, and, in an under voice, 
said, " Mamma, do you think I have the will ?" 

Mrs. Clifford's quiet answer, "I trust so, my child," 
might have appeared^ cold to some ; but it was the smile, 
the look of contentment and hope which Madeline required, 
and which satisfied her. 

Ruth was leaning back in her chair whilst this conversa- 
tion was passing, seemimly engrossed in her own thoughts. 
Mr. Clifford sat down by her, and took up a book. Mrs. 
Clifford prepared the tea, and Madeline went to fetch her 
work for the evening. Still Ruth was silent ; and when at 
length she was awakened from her fit of abstraction by 
Madeline's offering her some bread and butter, she did not 
tell what she had been thinking about. After the tea-things 
were removed, Mr. Clifford went to his study, and Ruth 
prepared as usual to read aloud. Perhaps she was sleepy — 
perhaps the book was not interesting. Certainly she did 
not seem to take much interest in it, and made many mis- 
takes. Mrs. Clifford proposed music towards the close of 
the evening, and Ruth was sent to the study to know if her 
papa could come in. 
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" Not to-night, my dear," replied Mr. Clifford, as she de- 
livered her message. 

He did not raise his eyes from his writing. Bath lingered 
in the doorway. 

" Presently, papa — ^please do. It is much more pleasant 
to play when yon are there," 

'< Oh ! Ruth, is it you ?" and Mr. Clifford looked up. 
"I fancied it was Madeline. No, I am afraid I cannot 
possibly come to-night ; I have not half finished my ser- 



mon." 



'' But there nJll be time to-morrow, dear papa. I wish 
you would." 

Ruth advanced to enforce her petition by a kiss. 

'' It is a confirmation sermon, Ruth ; I must not write it 
in a hurry." 

" It is always the confirmation now," began Ruth ; but 
she stopped and colored. 

*' Would you have it any thing else, my dear chOd ?" 
^ *' No, papa, of course not. , I know it must he ; but when 
it is over I think I shall be glad." 

"And we may hope you will Yitgre reason to be so," an- 
swered Mr. Clifford, very gravely. 

Ruth's reply was in an altered tone. '* Papa, I wish I 
never thought of serious things lightly." 

" Never speak of them lightly, my dear, that is the first 
step ; and confirmation is of such great importance — a mo- 
ment's thought upon the subject would always check you." 
Mr. Clifford took up his pen ; but still Ruth did not offer 
to go. 

'* Papa," she said, after some hesitation, " do you really 
think I could be of any use to Alice ?" 

Mr. Clifford smiled, but it was not quite a smile of satis- 
fiaction. " I do not know, my dear. I would rather you 
should not think about it." 
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** I should like to do her good," continued Ruth ; " Mad- 
eline believes I could." 

Mr. Cliffoipd pushed aside his writing as he replied, " My 
dear Ruth, we do good to others by doing good to our- 
selres. You, of all people, must remember this." 

'* Because I am proud," said Ruth, and the color deepen- 
ed on her cheek. 

"Yes; because you are naturally proud, and have a 
great desire of influence and power. If this temptation is 
ever to be subdued, the struggle must begin at once." 

" And I must not think about Alice, then ?" said Ruth. 

" Think about her in setting a good example, tiding to 
make her happy, and giving her an interest in your pur- 
suits ; but leave the result. Ahce is in far wiser hands 
than either yours or mine." 

I do not think I quite imderstand," said Ruth. 
It is the difference," replied Mr. Clifford, '* between 
making it your chief business to induce her to do her duty, 
or to induce yourself to do your own. There are persons 
who are called upon to lead others — clergymen, parents, 
masters and mistresses of families, and teachers. You are 
not placed in any such responsible situation. At your age 
there is but one thing to be attended to — ^your own heart." 

Ruth stood in silent thought for a few moments. At 
length she said, " It is so hard to know about one's own 
Jieart. I do a great many bad things ; but I cannot always 
feel sorry. Madeline is always sorry." 

<< Madeline is blest with a tender conscience," replied Mr. 
Clifford ; *' but she has her difficulties, as well as you, my 
dear Ruth. Still it is, I own, very sad to know that we 
ought to feel our sins, and yet not to do so." 

''I cannot make myself feel," said Ruth. 

" But you can pray, my dear child ! Do you remember 
the collect for Ash Wednesday? It is particularly appli* 

3 
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cable to persons who desire to be penitent and yet are con- 
scious that tbey are not so ; and besides, you can practise 
yourself in self-examination; that is, not me^ly looking 
into your own heart, but into the law of God. The first 
•tep in the knowledge of what we are, is the sense of what 
we ought to be/* * 

"Perfect !" said Ruth, in a tone of much seriousness. 

" Yes ; perfect, even as our Father which is in heaven is 
perfect." 

** But it is impossible to be so, now," said Ruth. 

" Impossible in actual practice ; but not impossible in 
the win and endeavor." 

" Only, if we can never succeed," continued Ruth, with 
some hesitation, " why should we attempt it ?" 

** I will answer your question by what is called analogy," 
replied Mr. Cliffbrd. " When a great artist sits down to 
draw, what is his object ?" 

To do the best," replied Ruth. 

Yes, the best possible, without imperfection ; and yet 
he is straining after that which he can never reach. So 
when a man devotes himself to science, his wish is to know 
all things connected with it. But the works of God are in- 
finite : it is not in his nature to understand them ; yet who 
blames him for trying to do so ? It is only in religion, 
Ruth, that we are contented with any thing short of per- 
fection." 

Ruth replied that she did not think she was contented. 

** I suspect you are more so than you imagine," observed 
her father : " and, my love, since we are talking upon the 
subject, I would ask you, whenever you are inclined to 
dwell upon the hope of doing good to others, to end by 
thinking of how perfect you ought to be yourself." 

" I do think about it very often," replied Ruth. 

** Yet think about it still more ; carry out the idea Into 
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details. Try, for instance, to nnderstand in little minute 
particulars, what is involved in the two great duties, of love 
to God aid love of your neighbor; all which tends to 
keep up a high standard of goodness is especially necessary 
for you, more peculiarly now, as a preparation for confir- 
mation, when you are about to renew a sacred promise." 

" I can never quite understand why it is right to promise 
so much," said Ruth, "since no one can perform it." 

" When you are older, my love, and have thought more 
deeply, you will comprehend better that it would be incon- 
sisteht with the perfection of God to allow any promise to 
be made to Him that is not complete. But I think, even 
now, you will see that we act in the same way ourselves. 
A wife vows perfect obedience to her husband ; a subject 
swears to be entirely loyal to his sovereign : no one says in 
these instances, ' I am not perfect, and I will only engage 
to keep a part of the vow f but all right-minded persons 
promise — ^that is, they own to having the will, and that will 
is accepted. If this is the case with our fellow-creatures, 
much more may we hope it will be with our merciful God." 

" I think I have the will," said Ruth. 

** I trust you have, my dear ; yet I should be glad to 
know you had thought a good deal about it. We can 
only know ourselves by self-examination; comparing our 
conduct with the requirements of God. When we see our 
duties, we see our faults. I wish you would spend some 
little time, as I said, in imagining what your every-day con- 
duct would be, — ^how it would differ from what it is at 
present, if you were fully to perform those two duties, love 
to God and to your neighbor. I think it would be of use 
to you— of more use" — and Mr. Clifford smiled gravely — 
" than trying to do good to Alice." 

Ruth's face was, for an. instant, clouded. ''I should like 
to do good to myself and Alice too^** she 
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*'But, my love, trust me, till you hanre fulfilled the first 
task thoroughly, you will never be fit for the second." 

The truth of this assertion Ruth would not djf pute, and 
she left the room. 



CHAPTER III. 



Som days afterwurds Lady Gathaiine and Alice, were 
breakfasting together at the Manor at eight o'clock. The 
room they occupied was that in which Alice». 4n bygone 
days, used to spend her pleasant Sundays. It was a south 
room, immediately imder Alice's own apartment, and it had 
been retouched — ^it could scarcely be called refurnished^- 
within the last few months. Some old-fashioned chairs had 
been removed, and a cumbrous cabinet ; and there was a 
new bookcase occupying the low^ end. Similar changes 
had taken place in many parts of the home — only in one 
respect there was no alteration. The closed rooms were 
still closed, and more carefully than before; they were 
never now unlocked except at stated periods. Alice saw, 
but she could not appreciate the changes made. There are 
some minds which instinctively cling to early attachments, 
and acquired habits, with a tenacity which makes it a posi- 
tive pain to break from them even in trifles. Such was 
Lady Catharine Hyde's. The sight of every object in its 
accustomed place, the punctual recurrence of the same 
duties at the same hours, were necessary to her. It might 
not have been desirable that such things should be of im- 
portance ; but the error, if it can be called such, had been 
increased, if not actually occasioned, by the circumstances 
in which she had been placed. Left in lonehness and great 
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tomw at an early period of life. Lady Catharine had: been 
throim back upon herself, her own resources, her own 
wishes. Ezcesdye precision and punctuality became a 
buaness to her. They gave her something to think of and 
to do ; they were motives for exertion ; and in themaelTCs, 
when not carried to excess, (and there was no excess when 
she first began rigorously to practise them,) they w«re un- 
doubtedly usefuL It was natural that one, who moved so 
little in society, should learn to expect her will in such 
eases to be a law. Lady Catharine Hyde hardly knew 
what it was t6 be disobeyed, and she was never led to im- 
agine, by any thing she saw or heard, that her peculiar 
habits and fancies could be burdensome to other persons. 
She believed that her mode oi life was calculated, by its 
quietness and order, to render Alice good and happy ; and 
feeling herself surroimded by all that was needful for her 
own comfort, it was not easy to imagine what more a young 
girl could require. And yet Lady Catharine did think 
much, whether by any alteration she could give Alice 
pleasure. Although it did not suit her to ask the opinion 
of any other person upon the subject, she did the very best, 
according to her own judgment. The arrangement oi 
Alice's room cost her much thought, and this was, in a 
measure, valued ; but the changes in other parts oi the 
-house, which to Lady Catharine were of much consequence, 
w«re almost unheeded by Alice. So it was in many ways : 
that which to Lady Catharine was a considerable effort, 
even an annoyance, was taken as a matter of course by 
Alice. Lady Catharine was peculiarly unselfish. Alice 
was bent upon her own gratification ; and yet, when Alice 
made her complaint to Madeline and Ruth, a stranger 
might have supposed that she was suffoing under constant 
domestic tyranny, and this without any actual exaggeration 
of the facts. 

8* 
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** My dear/' said Lady Catharme, on this morning, as 
Alice sat down to the breakfiast-tahle, and began to pour 
some hot milk into the small deep cups of oriental china, 
which Lady Catharine had never been prevailed upon to 
exchange for modem bredrfast cups ; " you were rather 
after your time this mormng ; did Marsham caU you 
properly ?" 

** The prayer bell had only just nrng when I came down," 
replied Alice. 

'* I beg your pardon, my dear ; I waited at least seven 
minutes ;. I reckoned by my watch ;— don't let it happen 
again." 

« No, ma'am." 

*' And, Alice, one thing I wanted to say to you particu- 
larly ; you manage to keep Barnes late with the letters — ^I 
saw him actually running to the Post-office yesterday." 

Alice could not refrain from a smile as she thought of 
any one belonging to Lady Catharine's household commit- 
ting the grave offence of running in the village. 

The post goes oi|t earlier than it did," she replied. 
Yes ; but that ought to make no difference to you ; you 
ought to be ready in time, for you have the whole morning 
to yourself." 

"I had several letters to write yesterday," continued 
Alice. 

Lady Catharine looked annoyed. 

** My dear, I wish you could leara to take reproof better ; 
it really seems as if you could never be in the wrong." 

Alice was silent. Lady Catharine was beginning to no- 
tice her silence. She pondered upon it m her own mind, 
wondering what the cause could be, and then went on : 

'' What makes yeu write so many letters, my dear ?" 

" They are to my schoolfellows," replied Alice, " I prom« 
ised I would write." 
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•' To some, certainlj you may." 

Alice raised her head for an instaat in surprise ; then 
began sipping her coffee quickly. 

She had never realized the notion of Lady Catharine's 
interfering with her correspondence. 

" We shall see, my dear/' continued Lady Catharine, in 
a voice which she meant to be peculiarly encouraging; 
*' perhaps I may not object : you shall show me some of 
their answers." 

Alice grew rather uncomfortable. She had a most un- 
pleasant recollection of a habit of Florence Treveiyan's of 
calling Lady Catharine ** Juno." 

** Is Miss Yemon one of your correspondents ?" inquired 
Lady Catharine. " I should have no objection to her." 

" She is Ruth's friend," answered Alice ; *' she has left 
school a long time." 

''Oh, yes; I remember now: but tell me, my dear — I 
really want to know — what are the names of your friends ?" 

" I write to Jessie O'Neile sometimes," answered Alice, 
desirous to put forward the acquaintance which was the 
least likely to be found fault with. 

** Miss O'Neile ; that is one. And whom besides ?" 

"Last holidays I wrote to Fanny Wilson," continued 
Alice. 

** Miss O'Neile and Miss Wilson. I have heard them 
mentioned. I can inquire about them through Mrs. Carter. 
Well?" 

" And sometimes — ^I have not written often — " 

Lady Catharine's eye was fixed upon AUce, and the name 
was uttered hurriedly. 

" Sometimes I write to Florence Trevelyan." 

" Oh ! Trevelyan." 

To Alice's surprise Lady Catharine's face quite brightened 
at the name. 
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** I know sometliing of them-H;lie Trevelyans of Cromer 

Court. Mrs. Garter told me that two of the danghten 

* were with her. An aunt of theirs, Mrs. De Lacy, has lately 

«ome intd this neighborhood. I am sony you are not more 

intimate.'' 

Alice was upon the point of saying that she was veiy 
intimate^ but she could not openly and at once contradict 
herself. 

'' I will inquire about the others you named,'' pursued 
Lady Catharine, with unusual animation. '* I shall like you 
to have Iriends of y6ur own age ; and if these young ladies 
are desirable companions, you can ask them to come and 
stay with you by-and-by." 

" Thank you, mafam," replied Alice, coldly. She did 
not feel imgrateful, but she was provoked with herself. If 
she had only spoken out boldly, Florence Treyelyan might 
have been invited almost immediately. 

Lady Catharine had made what for her was a great ad- 
vance towards sympathy, and was vexed at Alice's ap- 
parent shyness. Still she made another attempt to over- 
come it. 

"You can tell me, I dare say, my dear, what Miss 
O'Neile and Miss Wilson are like. What age are 
they?" ' 

Alice told, and made a few general observations on. their 
appearance and dispositions. * 

'' Miss Trevelyan must be older, I imagine, from what 
Mrs. Carter said," observed Lady Catharine. 

Alice answered that Florence was nearly seventeen. 

" And she has a sister ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, one." 

The answer was short, for Alice particularly disliked 
talking about Florence Trevelyan just then. 

'' Ah ! then, I suppose that is the reason you did not get 
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4m with lier Ks well as with the others; dhe must have been 
too old." 

Alice was becoming vexed at what she. felt to be her 
own disagreeable manner. It was unusual for Lady Catha- 
rine to ask so many questions, and under other cireum- 
staiices Ahce wouM have been softened, by the interest 
shown, into being communicatiye. Now she could only 
think how stupid she had been herself in not saying that 
Florence Trevelyaa was her friend ; and how provoking it 
was in Lady Catharme so to interpret her few words as to 
decide that they were not of an age to suit each other. 

'* Well ! if Miss Trevelyan should come into the neigh- 
borhood to visit her aunt^ I sludl hope to be<5bme acquaint- 
ed with her," continued Lady Catharine. 

Alice said, with an air df indifiSorence, she hoped that 
Florence would come; and thoi the conversation was 
stopped, for the butler cune in with the letters. Three 
were laid before Lady Catharine, one before AHce ; Lady 
Catharine was immediately engrossed in her correspond- 
ency and Alice opened a letter from Florence Trevelyan 
with some degree of trepidation as to the style of its con- 
tents. 

But there was not any great reason to be uncomfortable. 
Florence Trevelyan had not remained so long under Mrs. 
Carter's care without deriving benefit. 

She was, as Alice had said, improved; her very mode^r- 
ate abilities had been made the most of; and her manners 
and habits refined. When with sensible judicious com- 
panions, she could be apparently sensible and judicious 
too ; or 1^ least not remarkably the reverse. She was what 
is called very passable 'in soieiety; lady^like and tolerably 
accomplished; with sufficient information to enable her to 
enter upon the ordinary topics of ihe day without commit- 
ting any great blunders. 
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On more important points she was altered mueh in the 
same degree. Increasing age had giren her increasong 
steadiness ; her positioD in the sc1k>o1, i^ibh naturally was 
raised as lime passed on, made her more watchful over 
others, and more gruarded in her own conduct. Though 
she often talked foolishly, and loved dress, and gave waj 
to vanity, it was in a quiet way whi^ people in general 
were not likely to remark; and which even Mrs. Carter 
sometimes failed to discover. Florence Trevelyan, when 
she left school, was like hundreds of her age and sex who 
have received the ordinary advantages <rf educaticm. The 
usual remark made upon her was that she was a nice lady- 
like girl, and'moie agreeable than Harriet^ whose temper 
was not so good, and whose manners were not so lively. 
Her letter was a transcript of her mind ; smooth and well- 
soundmg, with nothmg in it ; the handwriting pointed and 
delicate enough to pass current as a lady's, but not giving 
any indication of charaoten. 

The first part of ^'the letter was written from her home. 
It mentioned the weather and the state of the roads, hen 
mamma's health, and the arrival of her brothers from 
school. Also the fact that she had received a present from 
an uncle, and had been invited to a young party. The 
postscript, written on a loose half-sheet, was, howeyer, 
dated differently. It was from Sheldon, a village about 
three miles from Laneton. Florence was staying there with 
her aunt. She wrote in great deUgrht, and with most 
warm expressions. The near vicinity to Laneton had 
brought out all her real or supposed affection for Alice. It 
was now, ''My dearest Ahce;" nothing could be more 
charming than the prosp^t of their meeting ; Mrs. De Lacy 
was enchanted also. They would be together constantly. 
In fact, the chief object of Florence's visit to the ne^hbor- 
hood was, she said, the prospect of seeing her ''dading 
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Aliee." ' At the conclusioo, Alice was reminded that she 
had not kept to her promise of writing every week ; and it 
was hinted, in terms of gentle reproach, that she seemed 
likely to he the first to break the tow they had made of 
lasting friendship. 

The letter was a very fair letter ; there was j>eally no- 
thing objectionable Ja it: no mention of "Juno:" but it 
perplexed Alice extremely. The idea of lasting friendship 
and correspondence every week was not at all compatible 
with her profession of writing but seldom, and her air of 
indifference; and they were just the points which Lady 
Catharine was likely to notice. 

** Well ! my dear T' said Lady Catharine, laying down 
her letter, and looking at Aljce as if expecting to receive 
something. Alice held Flcoence's letter under the table. 
" You have heard from some one, surely, my dear ?" 

" Yea» ma'am.'' Alice hesitated ; Uien, what she con- 
sidered a bright thought— alas ! should we not rather call 
all thoughts but those of simple truth most dark and evil 
ones — struck her. 8he placed the letter before Lady 
Catharine, and crushing the postscript together^ managed 
to put it into her pocket. 

'' A very tolerable letter this," siud Lady Catharine, as 
she finished reading it "Very fairly expressed; neatly 
written ; not much in it,, certainly ; but still, as you are only 
commonly intimate, I suppose there is not much to be said. 
I dare say you will be in no great hurry to answer it. 
Young ladies seldom care to give up much of their time 
except to their particular friends. Which do you like best, 
AHce ; Miss WUson or Miss O'Neile ?" 

Alice did not know; she was equally indifferent to 
both. 

^'Put the letter by carefully," continued Lady Catha- 
rine. '' You should have a place in your desk for answered 
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and unanswered letters. Or, stay, I will give you a litde 
case for tbem, marked. You wiU Eke that, my dear?" 

There was somethnes a tone in Lady Catharine's '' my 
dear," which touched Alice deeply. It spoke of such red 
kindness, such hearty interest; — it was one of the few signs 
of her deep afiection which aimost xmknowingly escaped 
her. Now it sounded in Alice's ear as a reproach for a 
slight deception, the residt of a want of moral courage ; for 
words true in the letter, but not in the spirit. Alice had 
not written often to Florence ; but she had promised that 
she would do so. Bhe said, '' Thank you,'' fbr Lady Cat^ 
arine's o£fer of a case for her letters, but it was not hearty 
gratitude, and Lady Catharine wasr once more chilled. A 
last attempt was made for conrersation. Lady* Catharine 
mentioned the confbmation. She spoke of it very seriotisly, 
and with considerable tenderness towards Alice. She did 
not indeed inquire whether Alice was desirous of being con- 
firmed ; that was taken as a matter of course : but she ex- 
pressed most warm interest in her welfare, and begged that 
if dij£culties should arise in her mind, they might be brought 
before her without reserve. Then she said, " You are yery 
silent, my love; have you any objection to being con- 
firmed?" 

Poor Alice ! she would hare suflTered severe bodily piun 
to avoid answering that question ; for how much was in- 
volved in it ! 

Confirmati<xi was a veiy important rite. Lady Catharine 
had said. Yes ; Alice well knew that. She knew the aw- 
fulness of her baptismal vows ; she knew the trial implied 
in the solemn engagements to renounce the works of the 
devil and the vanities of the world ; to beUeve the articles 
of the Christian faith, and to keep the commandments of 
God through the course of — it might be— a long life. Alice 
was not ignorant of her responsibilities. She understood 
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them too well for her own peace of mind ; for conscience 
whispered, in answer to Lady Catharine's question, that she 
was not willing to undertake them ; that she would fain live 
a little longer to the world and tolierself ; that she would 
indulge her yanit^, andg^llow the bent of her own self-will 
for a little while, and then — but AHce did not think delib- 
eratelj of the future. She took it for granted that she 
should be good some day or other, in som^ way or other. 
She supposed that religion would come to her by-and-by, 
as a inktter of course. Lady Catharine was religious, so 
was Mrs. Carter, so were Mr. and Mrs. Clifford. Their 
light principles seemed to be always at hand, and Alice 
could not see why at last it should not be the same with her. 
To be religious without effort was her desire. Confirma- 
tion implied an effort — a resolution. Alice was no hypo- 
crite. * She did not desire to make the effort, therefore she 
did not desire to be confirmed. Yet, in answer to Lady 
Catharine's inquiry, she said, that she had no objection. 



CHAPTER IV. 



** You must wish mamma many happy retwns of the day, 
Alice ; it is her birthday.'' 

This was. Madeline's first speech to Alice on the thirtieth 
of June. They were to spend the day together at the Par- 
sonage. Alice's countenaiice was a great contrast to Made- 
line's on this morning. Madeline was the picture of light- 
heartedness ; Alice was evidently discomposed. She returned 
Madeline's greeting, and inquired for Ruth. 

" Oh, Ruth is with papa at the school, arranging the 
books. It is a holiday, and so they are very busy putting 
every thing in <Mrder." 

A 
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" I should have thought Ruth would have had a holiday 
tdo, on her mamma's birthday/' remarked Alice. 

'' It b a holiday, ia fact» for her ; she likes being at the 
school very much, for she is always glad to help papa ; and 
I have been with mamma in the st^room. Ruth thought 
ahe should be back by the time you came." 

" I imagined I should have found her here/' said Alice, 
in a tone of vexation. 

Madeline could not help perceiving Alice's manner, and 
began to think it would have been better for her to have 
remained at the Manor, if she was not inclined to be pleased. 
She proposed that Ahce should go up-stairs to take off her 
bonnet, and Alice agreed, though still in the same moody 
way. Madeline went to speak to her mamma, and duiing 
her absence Alice occupied herself in looking at the books 
that were on tha table. They were a Bible and Prayer 
Book ; one or two upon confirmation and the Holy Commu- 
nion, and others of a serious kind. A school register also 
was there, and with it were some little books for school re- 
wards. Alice took them up and put them down with an 
air of disgust. Then she sighed, and returned to them 
agam. They excited apparently disagreeable thoughts, yet 
still they engaged her attention. 

It was some tittle time before Madeline came back, and 
when she did it was only to make an apology, and beg AHce 
to go down-stairs into the schoolroom alone for a few min- 
utes. She would be with her as soon as possible, but she 
wished to do something for her mamma first. 

Alice did not attend to Madeline's request ; and, as soon 
as the door closed, she sat down and recommenced her ex« 
amination of the books. One was a volume of sacred poetry ; 
the names of both Ruth and Madeline were written in it, and 
it was f uU of pencil marks. Alice saw that it was much 
read, and therefore she supposed much liked ; but why it 
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should be, was a mystery to her. It was not what she 
called pretty poetry ; the lines did not all flow easily, they 
did not catch the ear at the first sound ; and there was some 
diffieidty in reaching the n^pming. Alice read- over some 
Terses several times before she could entirely imderstand 
them. Still, the book interested her. She liked to guess 
why the marked passages were preferred ; to try and find 
out which were Ruth's favorites, and whieh Madeline's. 
Insensibly she began to apply some to herself,1f not as the 
expresaon of her own feelings, at least as saying what she 
would wish to feel ; and whilst she did this, she forgot her 
own cares, her self-will, and vanity, and discontent, and 
dwelt, as it were, in another and a better world. 

And Alice knew that better world to be also the true 
world. Wheu she read of Heaven and eternity, angels and 
saints, and of Him, the Lord of all, who had redeemed her, 
she knew that she was reading of realities which must en- 
dure forever. A quieter, more solemn feeling stole over 
her ; bitterness was mixed with it, but she did not strive, as 
before, to escape from it. Minutes went by quickly, and at 
length Alice was roused from her occupation by the voice 
of Ruth, who said, as she peeped over her shoulder — 

'' I am glad you are looking at that, — don't you like it 
excessively ?" 

Alice closed the volume instantly. ** How long you have 
been, Ruth ! I have been waiting here such a time 1" 

'' It was rather naughty of me," said Ruth, playfully ; 
*' but I could not help it ; papa and I were so busy. And 
you know I could not make a stranger of you. But where 
is Madeline ?" 

** She went away to your mamma." 
" And left you here alone ? Really she ought not to 
have done that ; I quite depended on her taking care of 

yofo. 
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" Madeline did what she could," replied Alice, " and ahe 
b^ged me to go down stairs ; only I preferred stfl^iog 
here." 

'' There is not much to anuse you here/' said Both, 
looking round the room. ** You are not very fond of gnife 
books, Alice.'* 

'* Tes, I am sometimes,— some books. I like this one," 
she added, wfth a slight heutadon, poindng to the small 
Tolume which she had been readmg. 

Buth took up the book, and turned over ihe pages, 
*' Yes," she said, thoughtfidly, *' if one were only as good 
as this would make one ! I wish--*" 

But Alice interrupted her with a question : ** What an 
we going to do to-day, Ruth ?" 

Ruth looked a little startled at her abruptness, but men- 
tioned several plans ; amongst them, a walk to a neigUbsr- 
ing vQlage, to see a new church which was building there; 
or, if they chose, to call on a friend who liyed at a distance 
beyond, and to take the pony with them, and ride in tuxn. 
Alice did not seem to take a particular interest in any sug- 
gestion, but Ruth went on planning most good-naturedly. 
Presently, Alice said — 

" That church at Redford is not far fnnn Mrs. De Lacy's, 
is it ?" 

" No," replied Ruth ; " but what makes you ask ?" 

" Mrs. De Lacy is Florence Trevelyan's aunt," said Alice. 

" Is she indeed ? I never heard so before." 

*' She is her aunt," repeated Alice ; " and," she added, 
after an instant's pause, " Elor^ce is oomifig ; she is oome 
— ^perhaps she may be there." 

'' I should rather like to see her again," observed Ruth, 
carelessly. ** Did you say rshe was come, or coming ?" 

'* €k>ming ;— -c<xne, I think ;— ^yesy- 1 believe she is thereb" 
replied Alice. 
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** And I suppose yon will ask Lady Catharine to take yon 
Of^er to see her/' said Ruth, ** since yon are such great allies." 

** Oh, Ruth !" Alice stopped and colored. 

''Oh, Ruth! what?" repeated Ruth, laughing; then 
sedug that Alice appeared really uncomfortable, she added, 

is there any harm in saying you are great allies ?" 
I would rather you should not say so before Lady Cath- 
arine," answered Alice, more boldly. 

** What ? she will think ' allies' not quite a young lady's 
word." 

"No! nonsense, she is not so particular as that; but, 
Ruth, I am afraid to say things to you, I am afraid you will 
not understand them." 

Ruth drew up her head. ''Certainly, if you think that, 
Alice, you had better keep your secrets to yourself." She 
turned aside and said no more. 

Alice regarded her attentively without appearing irrita- 
ted. On the contrary, there was an expression of interest 
and respect in her face. Ruth went to the dressing-table, 
and taking off her bonnet, began to arrange her hair. 
Madeline at this moment came in to fetch a little parcel of 
work for a poor woman, and going up to Ruth put her arm 
affectionately round her, and said : " Are you tired, dear ? 
can I help you ?" It was a very natural, simple question, 
but it was put so tenderly and unselfishly, that it struck 
Alice peculiarly. And Ruth's manner in return — the con- 
fidence, the sense of hearty sympathy, made her feel as she 
often did now, envious. She sighed when Madeline left the 
room, and said : " I wish I had a sister." 

" Every one may well wish that who has not one," an- 
swered Ruth ; but the words were regretted as soon as 
they were uttered ; for Alice's face grew sad. " I mean a 
sister is a great blessing," continued Ruth ; " but other peo- 
ple have friends, and that does for them, I suppose." 

4* 
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** Some persons have friends," observed Alice ; '^ not aH** 

" You have a friend/' continued Bath, — " Florence Tre- 
velyan." 

" No, indeed ; a friend ! — she is not a friend — she is not 
what I mean. I like her, but she is not my friend." 

" I thought you were great allies," answered Buth, wiih 
a slight accent of contempt, which did not reach Alice's ears. 

" Allies are not friends," answered Alice. 

Buth turned round quickly, and her face showed botih 
pleasure and astonishment. 

'* Then you have notions of something good in a friend, 
Alice," she said. 

" Good ? yes, very good indeed ! a great, great deal bet- 
ter thai! myself ; but no one who is good will ever be my 
friend." 

Alice's manner when she said this excited Buth's com- 
passion, and overcame her prudence* 

" I wish you had a friend at the Manor," she replied, 
"in Lady Catharine." 

Alice twisted her chain according to her old school trick, 
and did not instantly answer. Presently she broke forth 
with : " It is enough to make any one angry, to be treated 
so— just like a child {—-ordered about — lectured from morn- 
ing till night." 

Buth could scarcely refrain from a smile at this incohe- 
rent indignation. 

" But what is the matter ? — ^what is it all ?" she inquired. 

" The old story ; but I can't bear it — ^I won't — she does 
not care for me in the least." 

"Alice, you are wrong there," replied Buth, gravely; 
"though you are vexed, you ought not to be unjust." 

" I have been lectured this morning like a baby," contin- 
ued Alice. " She says that I waste my time, and that I 
must, whether I like it or not, go to the school ; and I am 
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U) take a lisfc of my books, and an inventory of all my things^ 
ind I don't know what. It Is ten times worse than school ; 
there one expected it, but this is home." 

" Buty Alice/' said Ruth, persuasively, "just think for one 
ninute, there is nothing very dreadful in having to go to the 
school, or to take a list of books. Papa and mamma make 
IS do so." 

"Do they?" answered Alice, more calmly; "but you 
ure different from me — you don't dislike it." 

"Madeline does," said Ruth: "she hears a little class 
3very Thursday morning, who can only just tell their let- 
ters ; but she never complains, though she dislikes it ex- 
tremely." 

" Madeline is good," said Alice ; " I never shall be." 
A sigh followed this speech. Ruth was interested by it^ 
Alice's state of mind appeared strange to her. 

" Madeline is good," she replied ; " but I don't see why 
you are not to be equally so." 

** Because it is not in my nature — that is all." 
" It is not in Madeline's nature to do disagreeable things," 
said Ruth. 

** But then she has you with her," pursued Alice. " I 
could be good too, if I had you." 

A tear stood in her eye as she spoke. Ruth's heart was 
softened, and she gave Alice a kiss. The pent-up spirit, 
which had before only partially shown itself broke forth in- 
stantly. Alice burst into a renewed declaration of disap- 
pointment and discontent at her home ; longings to be like 
Madeline and Ruth ; regrets, fervent and sincere, for her 
own faults ; and, at length, a half expressed, yet earnest 
assurance,*that if she had but a friend like Ruth, all would 
be well. She required, she was aware, some one to guide 
and interest her. 

Ruth listened, sjrmpathiadngly ; and — shall it be owned— « 
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▼iih satisfaction. *' AH would be well if Alice had a fiiend 
like her." Ruth had no fear then of being insincere, of not 
respecting Alice. Another idea presented itself —influence. 
Her manner altered, and became more gentle and free. 
She spoke soothingly, yet firmly ; she reminded Alice of 
her duties. It was pleasant to watch the gradual change 
which her words produced. Alice grew less vehement, 
more hiunble and affectionate. Ruth felt her own power, 
and her heart swelled within her. She spoke yet more 
strongly (^ submission and lowliness ; she even ventured at 
last to remind Alice of her approaching confirmation, and 
the responsibility she must take upon herself. She said 
that it was necessary to make good resolutions, and recom- 
mended one even at that moment. It was, that Alice 
should try to please Lady Catharine by agreeii^ to attend 
the school ; and when Alice consented after some hesitation, 
Ruth was quite satisfied with her morning's work. 

" Mamma advises us to go out immediately,*' said Made- 
line, interrupting the conversation a second time, ** and she 
says — " Alice's tearful eyes, and Ruth's heightened color, 
made her pause for an instant ; but the tact of a simple, 
unselfish mind suggested to her that it might be better not 
to ask questions, and she went on : " Mamma says that we 
can take some biscuits with us, or we can have a sandwich 
before we set off, but we had better not wait for regular 
luncheon, for fear of not being back in time for dinner." 

" And where are we to go ?" asked Ruth. 

" Oh ! any way we choose, and we may have the pony if 
we like it." 

"I should like Redford," said Alice, in rat]^er a low 
voice, to Ruth. Ruth appeared not to hear. "Can't we 
go ?" continued Alice. 

" Go ! where ? — to Redford ? Yes, I suppose we can if 
we choose it." 
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** You were wishing to go there, Ruth, only yesterday/' 
said Madeline. 

Ruth still did not give a hearty assent ; and as Madeline 
went to the ftirther end of the room she said to Alice, wiUi 
a fiUght air of annoyance — 

" Tou wish to go to Redford, because you think you may 
meet Florence TrQYelyan." 

" I don't know that I shall meet her," answered AUce. . 

" But you think it probable ; and she will not be of any 
use to you, AHce, if you want good friends." 

'^ There is no harm in wishing to see her," observed 
Alice ; " and I can't say I think ii kind in you to stand in 
the way. But, in fact, I am not at all certain of meeting 
her. I scarcely think it probable that I shall ; but I should 
like to go to Bedford, because every one talks about the 
church, and Lady Catharine will be glad for me to go." 

Ruth felt that she had tried to exert her newly-acquired 
influence over Alice rather too strongly. She said no more, 
but entered into the, plan cheerfully ; pleasing herself with 
the hope of having made another little step towards gaining 
Alice's confidence and regard. 

The restoration of Redford Church was a cconmon subject 
of conversation in the neighborhood. Ruth and Madeline 
had seen the plans, and heard them explained, and learned 
some of the principal terms of architectiure connected with 
them ; but Mr. Clifford, in talking upon the subject, had 
impressed them with a much» greater idea of the importance 
of the spirit with which such works should be undertaken, 
than of the value of a knowledge oi the details. 

Madeline's thoughts, as she approached Redford Church, 
were less of painted windows and oak carvings than of the 
saoredness of a place which was to .be set apart for the 
worship of God, and which, it was therefore rights should 
be made as beautiful as possible. 
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Rillh's were a little diflerent. She remembered it was a ^ 
church which they were to see ; and that her papa had told her \ 
he would rather she should not talk about it lightly to'eveiy 
one ; but she was pleased to think that Alice was ignorant 
of the terms applied to the different parts, and felt a glow 
of satisfaction as she pointed out the tracery of the east 
window, and observed that it was taken from some dd ca- 
thedral. 

To Alice, Bedford Church was like any other sight ; veiy 
pretty, tolerably interesting, a good object for a long walk, 
and something to converse upon afterwards. 'Hie question 
that principally occupied her mind as they drew near to it 
was whether or not they should meet Florence Trevelyan. 

Ruth understood what was passing in Alice's mind by 
the qidck way in which she turned to look at any one who 
went .by, and her careful notice of all the houses on the 
road. The idea that Alice was thinking of Florence gaye 
her a feeling of rivalship, and she -exerted herself more to 
be agreeable ; and at last succeeded in winning Alice's at- 
tention completely, by rather an amusing account of a pie- 
nic party that had taken place a short time previously, and 
which she had heard described by a morning visiter. Rath 
wafi not quite clear that the story was a desirable one to 
repeat, she had heard her mamma say it was rather ill- 
natured ; but it was to entertain Alice and prevent her from 
caring for Florence Trevelyan, and make her fond of being 
with them ; and, without conceit, it was quite clear to 
Ruth's mind that Alice was more likely to learn good from 
them than from Florence. 

Ruth purposely, though insensibly to Alice, gave tlie 
conversation a graver turn as they drew near the churohi 
and when they watered it her manner became very sericMB. 
It was not natural, indeed, for one in whom the spirit of 
reverence had been so carefully cultivated,- to feel any timig 
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bat quiet awe in a building soon to be consecrated to God. 
Rutb looked at the font, which had been recently placed 
at the western entrance of the church, and it brought to 
her remembrance her baptismal vows, and the engagement 
which she must before long renew in the face of the assem- 
Med congregation. Her eye passed along the open seats, 
and it required but little imagination to picture them filled 
with rich and poor met together for one common purpose, 
acknowledging the sins of the same sinful nature, and ask- 
ing the pardon of the same God, through the Saviour who 
had died alike for all. Whilst holier, more solenm still — 
beyond, in the depth of the chancel, stood the altar, re- 
minding her that, if her life were spared, she might, before 
many months were over, be permitted to kneel and receive 
the completion of her Christian privileges, the foretaste of 
the conununion of heaven. ^ 

No ! a church, even when unconsecrated, is not a place 
f<H* a careless discussion of the beauties of architecture, and 
the display of our knowledge of eorbels, and finials, and 
carvings, and the difference between modem and ancient 
glass. Unless we speak of these things with a full remem- 
brance that they are connected with a sacred building, we 
had much better be silent. 

Alice was eaoly influenced by example. She soon caught 
the tone of her companion's observations, and walked up 
the aisles quietly, making her remarks without any appear- 
ance of levity. Ruth noticed this, and flattered herself that 
it was partly the result of being with her. Alice was not 
naturally so subdued and reverent. 

They were standing before the altar, and Ruth wan re- 
marking some peculiarities in the ornaments about it, when 
another party entered the church. Ruth was too much 
occupied with what she was saying to observe them, and 
both Alice and Madeline were listening to her attentively. 
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The strangers were an eldeilj lady, a little girl of about 
eleven, and a young lady, rather pretty, very well dressed, 
and slightly self-conscious in maimer. They advanced into 
the chancel. Ruth, not aware of their presence, continued 
her observations in a tone loud enough to be audible. 

The young lady watched them for a few instants, then 
smiled and whispered something to her friend, and stepping 
forward gently touched AUc^'s shoulder. 

" Florence !" exclaimed Alice, recovering from her first 
feeling of frightened displeasure. 

Florence laughed heartily, and held out her band to Enth 
and Madeline. 

She was in ecstasies at the meeting ; it was delightful, 
charming; nothing in the world could be more fortunate; 
and her aunt would be so rejoiced to see them ; where had 
they come from ? how long had they been there ? when 
were they obliged to go back ? 

Madeline stood in silent wonder ; abashed at the height 
and fashionable appearance of her former schoolfdlow. 

Ruth was quite self-possessed. 

"A charming church this is!" began Florence, putting 
up her eye-glass. 

Ruth assented shortly. 

" My aimt has been promising to bring me here ever 
since I arrived," continued Florence ; " you must be intro- 
duced to my aunt — my Aunt JSaniet — ^Harriet, my sister, 
was named after her." 

Mrs. De Lacy drew near, and Alice and her cimipanions 
were introduced. She was a middle-aged, indolent-man- 
nered, soft-voiced person, with a slight lisp. Ruth was not 
at all struck by her. Rathel' ati awkward pause followed 
the introduction, and Mrs. De Laey, for want of something 
to say, observed that Ruth must have a considerable knowl- 
edge of architecture from the remarks she had been makiDg. 
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^'Oh! Ruth Imows every thing/' exclaixted Florence; 
" she always did at school." 

'" Not quite every thing, Florence," replied Ruth. *' Papa 
has taught me the terms of architecture, that is all I know/' 

^' And a great deal more than I do, or my aimt either," 
exclaimed Florence. "Aunt Harriet, we must make Ruth 
go roimd the church with us and do the honors." 

Ruth declined the proposal, again insisting upon her own 
ignorance. 

^ Well, then, Madeline, you had always a little wisdom in 
your head, tell us all about the church." 

Madeline seemed quite amused at the idea of possessing 
any wisdom ; but without hesitation told What she knew of 
the style, and the points which were particularly to be ad- 
mired. Florence listened carelessly, and presently, puttii^ 
her arm within that of Alice, drew her to the lower end oi 
the church. Mrs. De Lacy remained talking to Ruth and 
Madeline, and invited them both to return with her to her 
house, which was about half a mile distant. Ruth hesitated, 
and Mrs. De Lacy pressed her with some earnestness. Bhe 
«,was very glad, she said, to make their acquaintance. She 
had often heard her niece speak of them, and it would be a 
great advantage to Florence to have such agreeable, sensi- 
ble companions whilst she was in the neighborhood. Ruth's 
thanks were quietly given, but her hesitation was evidently 
less, 

'^ Had we not better go home, Ruth ?" said Madeline. 
'* We shall be late for dinner." 

" Oh ! but surely just for this once. Tour mamma is not 
very exacting, I am sure," continued Mrs. De Lacy. 

Madeline blushed deeply, and approaching her sister more 
searly, whispered hurriedly, " Mamma does not know Mrs. 
DeLacy." 

'^ Come, I 9ee you are inclined to yield," persisted Mrs. 

5 
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De Lacy. ** f shall hope to make yoor mamma's p^sona. 
acquaintance before long, and then I shall be able to ex- 
plain the case to her. Really I cannot resist tiie opportu- 
nity of cultivating such a very desirable acquaintance." 
We might walk part of the way together/' said Buth. 
Tes ; we might," observed Madeline, great doubt being 
expressed in the word ** might." 

*' Well, come part of the way, and I shall see whether I 
cannot persuade you to extend yom* walk the whole way," 
toid Mrs. De Lacy, and she went forward to tell Florence 
that she had gained her pcnnt. 

Alice was giving her whole attention to something which 
Florence was telling her, and she was very glad not to be 
immediately interrupted. She thanked Ruth cordially for 
consenting, and said it was very kiad in her, and then she 
and Florence left the church together. They soon, however, 
rejoined Ruth ; and Florence began thanking her again for 
going with them, declaring that it would have been a great 
disappointment if she had not done so ; for they might not 
have another opportunity of seeing each other for some 
time. 

" I wish, extremely, to hear all about the Parsonage," 
she continued, '' what you do— how you spend your time. 
I heard such an account of you from a lady who dined at 
my aunt's the day before yesterday ; and you know, Ruth, 
you were always a pattern to every one." 

Ruth's color changed quickly, and she was silent Flor- 
ence went on talking to Alice. Mrs. De Lacy, Madeline, 
and the two children were behind. What passed between 
Florence and Alice for the n«tt few minutes Ruth did not 
very well know. That short allusion to bygone days had 
carried her mind back to school ; its great temptations and 
her own weakness. Was she altered ? Had the lapse of 
time, with the blessing of good advice, and good ezampley 
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strengthened her moral piinpiples? Having reached an 
age when she could no longer be deemed a child, and about 
to be admitted to confirmation and the vast privilege suc- 
ceeding it, was she really bent upon givmg up all which 
might withdraw her heart from God ? These are questions 
which we may ask at length ; by Ruth they were only felt 
as a misgiving, a pai^ of conscience, a doubt whether the 
Ruth Clifford of the qmet country parsonage was not in too 
many respects the same Ruth Clifford of Mrs. Carter's 
school, who had so sadly wandered from the straight- 
forward path of duty. 

" Now, Ruth, we must turn this way," said Madeline, 
trying to gain her sist^'s attention, as they came to a place 
where four lanes met. ''It will lead us across the common 
into the Laneton road." 

Ruth was a short distance before, now i^;am converung 
upon a subject which apparently interested all parties — the 
home life at the Parsonage. She did not hear her sister^ 
and went on. 

" Must they not lead happy Uves ?" said Alice, as Ruth 
paused in her description. "Much happier than mine." 

** Or mine !" remarked Florence, sighing. " I only wish 
I could do just the same." 

** Oh ! no, Florence ; you Bee gayeties, and going out to 
dinner-parties and balls," said Ruth. ** Alice has told me you 
are to begin soon ; you would not bear our sober ways." 

« Florence would, though," said Alice. 

*' Certainly I should. It was only the other day we 
settled how we should like to live together in a village ; 
did we not, Alice t We WQuld have a few friends to see 
us, now and then, and go out for a walk when we chose, 
and have a nice httle pony-chaise." 

"And go to the 8chods,and see the poorpeople»" added 
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"Oh yes, of course do every thing oi that kind; live a 
complete country fife, in short." 

Just then Madeline gained Ruth's attenti<Hi by saying 
rather more loudly, " Ruth, we have passed the turning ; I 
don't think we must go any further." 

" And there is Sheldon Lodge," said Mrs. De Lacy, 
pointing to a white house just seen amongst the trees. 

" It will not make five minutes' difference to go on," oh- 
served Alice. 

" And I do so want to talk a little more," said Florence. 

Ruth answered, that she was afraid they must wait for 
another opportunity; but she did not wish any one "good- 
by." She stood looking at the lodge. 

" Manuna would rather not, I am sure," said Madeline, 
going up to her. 

Mrs. De Lacy did not hear what she said, but laughingly 
exclaimed, " I suspect you are a little enemy. Suppose we 
make a compromise ; you shall walk with us to the gate." 

" There can be no harm in that, Madeline," said Ruth, 
and Madeline could not exactly say there was ; only in her 
heart she wished it had been settled otherwise. 

The gate was soon reached ; there they were really to 
separate ; but by this time a new cause had arisen for de- 
lay. Alice wanted Ruth to see a prize which Florence had 
gained the last half-year she was at school ; actually a good- 
conduct prize. It was a very handsome book, " One of the 
handsomest," she said, "which had ever been given by 
Mrs. Carter 7^' and when Alice made this remark, she 
watched Ruth, as she had done once or twice before, to see 
the effect of her words. Rq|h's manner to Florence had 
been gradually changing during the whole of this interview. 
At first she was rather cold ;. then cheerful, but indifferent ; 
then interested ; and now, tl^ere was clearly a certain mix- 
ture of respect. She did not like to give Florence any 
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trouble, she said, and as they were in a buny, perhaps it 
would be better to wait till another day. Florence wotdd 
not be contented with this proposal. She wished to haye 
Ruth's opinion about the book at once, because she was 
such a good judge. 

<< We might just go in for one minute/' said Alice. 

Ruth really could see no objectioQ, as they had come so 
for; and referring to Madeline, asked her whether she 
would not come also. Madeline looked a little surprised 
and annoyed, and reminded her that it was getting late. 

** We shall not be one minute — ^not half a minute," ex- 
claimed Florence, hastening towards the house, and Ruth 
and Alice followed her. 

Madeline remained behind, making a laughing excuse to 
Mrs. De Lacy, that she wished to be a check upon the 
others : they would be ashamed to keep her waitmg, and if 
they all went together, they might be tempted to stay for 
another hour. 

Ruth was fully resolved only to be absent the "one 
minute." She walked yery fast, saying seyeral times that 
they had not an instant to spare ; and declining Mrs. De 
Lacy's invitation to go into the drawing-room, went up 
stairs directly to Florence's apartment. Alice began to re- 
mark upon its prettinesSy the pattern of the chintz furni- 
ture, the luxury of haying a sofa, the convenience of the 
large wardrobe^ and other such advantages ; but Ruth was 
not to be diverted from her one object. She made Flor- 
ence bring her the book immediately. It was Bishop 
Taylor's "Holy Living and Dying." Florence said she 
had read some of it and liked it. Ruth knew it well, but 
she would not talk about it then ; and, aftec admiring it 
extremely, she said, they must manage to meet again soon ; 
and, summoning Alice, led the way down-stairs. Alice 
lingered a little behind, and Ruth and Florence stood at 

5* 
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Ae head of the stairs waiting for her. The staircase wu 
a winding one, and from it they could look down into i 
stone hall, from which the doors of the different rooms 
opened. Thej heard Mrs. De Lacy speaking to some one 
below. Florence listened and drew back instantly. 

" How proToking !" she exclaimed. ** Wait (me minute ; 
donH g^ down jusi now." Ruth's foot was <m the first 
stair. 

** Indeed we must go. No one will take any notioe of 
us," she replied, impatiently. 

Fl(Hvnce forcibly detained her, and when Alice jdned 
them she put up her finger to enforce silence. 

" We did not expect you till this evening," they heard 
Mrs. De Lacy say. 

Florence loosened her hold of Ruth. 

'' Now we are safe. I hate encountering visiters." 

Ruth ran down the stairs. The drawing-room door was 
left open. They could see Mrs. De Lacy placing a chair 
for a young lady. Ruth did not remark her particularly. 
Florence, as iier back was towards them, stepped before 
her, and took the handle of the door to shut it ; but before 
she had succeeded, Ruth catight the voice and foreign ac- 
cent of the stranger. She could not mistake it, thou^ so 
long a time had elapsed since she had heard it. 

** Justine Le Yergmer !" she exclaimed. 

Florence colored crimson. 8he motioned to Ruth and 
Alice to entOT a small study next the drawing-room, and 
closing the door, said : 

** I did not wish you to know, — at least not you, Ruth. 
I told Alice she was expected. But you must please 
promise me not to say you have seen her, even to Madeline; 
and if you hear any thing about her, not to make any allu- 
sion to old times, Mrs. Carter, and all that nonsense. It 
would be immensely unkind, and do great mischief.' 
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" I never feel myself bound to keep secrets unless I know 
a reason for it/' said Ruth* with some pride of mamter. 
" Why b Justine here ?" 

-'^ It is a long story ; there is not time to tell it now/' said 
Florence. 

'* But I do not like to haye secrets from mamma/' ob- 
served Ruth ; " and Alice ought not to have any from Lady 
Catharine." 

*' Trust Alice for that/' said Florence, laughing. " Juno 
is not like Mrs. Clifford. But, my dear Ruth, I thought I 
could trust you entirely ; and I may want to consult you. 
You may really be of use to me, if you will only be wise 
just now ; but I assure you you do not know the mischief 
you may do if you are not." 

Florence was not clever ; it was a sort of instinct which 
made her seize on Ruth's weak point* To be of use, to give 
advice, to have influence in fact, was a tempting bait to a 
person of Ruth's character. 

" All I wish," continued Florence, " is, as I said before, 
that you should not mention having seen Justine here ; and» 
if any thing is said about her, that you should not refer in 
any way to the old story against her/' 

Ruth could see no exact harm in the promise, yet she did 
not like promises. Aiice declared her full belief that they 
were bound in honor not to say one word more than Flor- 
ence desired. It would be cniel to rake up old offences. 
Ruth felt that good-nature was expected of her, whether 
true or false was not the question. She hesitated. Flor- 
ence again professed an intention of some day asking her 
opinion ; and Alice said she was certain that Ruth would 
judge properly. It did seem unkind of Ruth to refuse, 
when she could not tell the reasons which might induce 
Florence to make the request ; and if they were to differ 
now it uiight produce a coklness, which might never be 
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Overcome. This -wovld be a jHty, as Florence appealed 
improved and open to good impr€6sions. So, after some 
little consideration, Ruth agreed to say nothing for the 
present — " ooij for the present, howeyer/' she repeated, as 
they left the house. 



CHAPTER V. 

** Whebb are you going, my dear Alice ?" said Lady 
Caihaiine, a few mornings after the visit to Redford 
Church, as she met Alice dressed for walking, soon after 
breakfast. 

'* To the school, ma'am ; it is my day." 

"To the school, my dear, alone ! Why did you not tell 
me ?" 

" I thought you wished me to go, ma'am,'' answered 
Alice. 

" Certainly, my dear, I wished it. But this — really — ^I 
don't understand — ^you take me quite by surprise. Who 
told you to go this morning ?" 

"Mr. Clifford told me this would be the best day when 
I went to the Parsonage yesterday," answered Alice. ! 

" But to go without my knowledge ! Very extraordinary ! 
Come back, my dear, into the breakfast-room. Let me hear 
more about it— very extraordinary indeed !" 

Lady Catharine entered the breakfast-room with a stately 
step, and seated herself in a high-backed chair, against 
which, however, she would on no account have leaned. 

** I^ow, my dear, let me hear something more : who do 
you say told you to go to the school ?" 

"Tou did, ma'am, and Mr. Cliff(»:d." 
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*'We talked to jou about it; but yoa were not in- 
clined to undertake the duty, for ft duty it cleaiiy is. I 
should be glad, mj dear, for the future, to understand 70U 
better." 

" I thought you would be pleased when I came back,'' 
said Alice, with more humility than she had hitherto 
shown. 

" Perhaps I n%ht have been. I will not say that I 
should not ; but I ought to have been told before. I like 
to be prepared. I cannot understand what your arrange- 
ments for the day are to be." 

Alice had made no arrangements. Ruth had been talk- 
ing to her again about the school. Mr. Clifford had named 
the day and the hour when it would be best for her to 
att^id; She had half made up her mind the night before 
that she would go, and determined upcm it decidedly that 
morning, as much because she was not in a humor for her 
ordinary occupations, as from a principle of duty. 

*' Well !" continued Lady Catharine* recovering her usual 
dignity, and pitying Aliee's discomposure — ''I dare say 
you did not intend any harm, my dear; but you must re- 
member I do not like surprises. If I had been prepared 
for this step I should have formed different plans my- 
self." 

"The step" seemed to Alice a y^ simple one, and in- 
stead of mddng apologies or excuses she asked if there 
was any reason now why she should not go. 

" Kone at all, my dear — ^none that I know of ; it is quite 
right, your duty, to attend at the school. I hope you will 
pay particular attention to Mr. Clifford's mstructions as to 
what you a^ to do. Still, I could have desired — ^however, 
it cannot be helped, it is out of the questbn you should 
be with me, when you haye arranged to take a mosning at 
the schooL" 
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Are 7<m going trnt, ma'am ?** asked Alice, rather ai- 



** Ottlj fur aome Tiaita, my dear, at a distance ; and I I 
shall take Mrs. De^Laej of Sheldon on my way back. I 
thovglit, as yon infmned me the other day that you bad 
met your schoolfellow. Miss TrerelyaD, at Redford, yoa i 
might have liked to accompany me ; but^ does not signify; 
and as Miss Trerelyan is not a particular friend of yoiirs, 
you will not so much cars." Alice was sflent from Tcza- 
tion. *' I will not keep you, my dear," continfled Lady 
Catharine ; " no doubt as Mr. C)V<ntl named the hour, Im 
win be punctual and ready to teU you what you have to 
do. I shall be glad to hear when I return. Yom hare no 
message, I conclude, for Miss Tfevelyan ?" 

Alice had a message, which she wished very much (d 
sand. It was to repeat to Florence a caution she bad has* 
tdy given her at their first meetiiq^-^-not to say much about 
their being inthnate ; but as tUs could not be sent throogli 
Lady Catharine, she could osly reply in the negs^ve, and 
Lady Catharine begging her to make a proper apology to 
Mr. Clifford if she should be late at the school, dismissed 

her. 

« 

Left to hemelf. Lady Catharine's manner changed. The 
severe features relaxed ; the coldness of the gray eye was 
softened into melancholy, and the stem lips expressed ten- 
derness and annety. 

When would Alice cease to be reserved witli her best 
friend ? When would she understand her affecliofi ? When 
would she give aay opei^ng for sympathy? These were 
the questions which Lady Cathwine asked henelf . Hie re- 
jify came in a chiD sense d disappdntment. And Alice, 
noiwithstandii^ her instability of character, would have bit- 
teri^ reproached hersetf if she had known the pain iMA 
her inattention to Lady Catharine's habits, and htat wiKd 
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impatience of any thing approaching to reproof so frt^uent- 
Ij caused. 

Mr. Clifford and Ruth yrere at the school together ; and 
Mr. Clifford, thinking that Alice wpuld be less afraid with 
Ruth than with him, left them with a class whilst he went 
to examine the boys. 

Teaching, unless we have a natural taste for it, is a rery 
wearisome undertaking. Alice soon thought it so; and 
longing to have the lessons finished, spoke impatiently and 
rather unjustly to a child who was not perfect in her les- 
sons, injustice produced irritation of temper ; irritation 
became want of respect ; want of respect Haade Alice very 
angry. If Ruth had not been present she would haye 
thrown down the book and left the class to itself. As it 
was, she cast an imploring glance at Ruth, entreating her to 
interpose. Ruth said but little and in a much quieter tone 
than Alice, but she enforced instant attention ; and Alice 
listened with surprise to the steady, orderly course of in- 
struction which followed. Ruth seemed as much at home 
in her duties as if she had been accustomed to them from 
infancy. When the lessons were ended, Ruth did' not make 
any observation upon Alice's failure; but proposed that 
they should ihquire whether her father was ready to go. 
Alice gave a silent moody assent. 

<< Well 1 Alice," said Mr. Clifford, as they took the road 
to the Parsonage, where Alice was to have her luncheon, 
" how did you manage ? Were the children perfect ?" 

** Not quite, papa," inteiposed Ruth ; '* Jane Stevens wsi 
naughty, and Kate Morrison was very idle." 

** Thej were all naughty, I think," said Afice. 

** All ! rather a sweeping condemnation," said Mr. Clif- 
ford. " But was it a great trouble to you, Alice ?" 

^'Yes" waa iipo& Aliee'i Iip% but she was a&«id ^ 
speak it. 
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** Ton will grow more accustomed to it by-and-by/' oIh 
serred Ruth. " Tou will know bow to manage better/' 

" No, never ; you are mistaken Ijiere, Ruth. I sbaU never 
manage, I shall never do any thing/' 

"And why not, my dear?" said Mr. Clifford; "why 
aie you to be so much more stupid than the rest of the 
world r 

" Because — ^I don't know — ^because — ^I shall be ; because 
I am in every thing — I always was. No one is ever pleased 
with me/' she added in an under voice. 

Mr. Clififi:>rd drew Alice's arm witUn his, and pointing to 
a woman who was crossing the road lower down, he said, 
'' Ruth, just go forward and tell Mrs. Barnes to call at the 
Parsonage this evening ; I want to see her." 

Ruth ran on, and Mr. Clifford, slackening his pace, said, 
** Alice, my love, I am one of your oldest friends, and old 
friends are privileged. Will you let me ask you a ques- 
tion ?" 

Alice's hand trembled a little, but she did not speak. 

'* You are not happy, my dear," continued Mr. Clifford; 
** Ruth tells me that she thinks you are not, and I can see 
it myself. Can I help you ?" 

" No, indeed. I am not unhappy ; Ruth does not know 
about me," answered Alice ; '^ I am vexed at not doing bet- 
ter at the school, but I cannot help it." 

" I am afraid that is not* quite, sincere," rejoined Mr. 
Clifford ; " however, as you had mther not talk to me, you 
shall not ; only remember, that when I can ever be of use 
to you, I diall be quite ready to be so ; for your own sake, 
and" — ^Mr. Clifford spoke with some hesitation — ''for your 
mother's sake." 

" My mother !" repeated Alice, " eveiy one loved her !" 

** And every one will love her child, Alice ; if only she 
will follow in the same footst^.' 
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''Lady Catharine once told me I should never be like 
her/' said Alice, with some bitterness. 

"Lady Catharine was speaking of your natural disposition/' 
replied Mr. Clifford ; ''you are hasty, eager, and easily led : 
your mother was gentle and firm. By nature, you certainly 
are not like her ; but it does not follow that you may not 
become so." 

" But no persons are exactly alike," said Alice, rather 
perversely, 

Mr. Clifford did not seem to notice her manner, he only 
answered rather more gravely than before, 

" The same Pattern is given to us all, Alice : a perfect 
one. The better we are, the more nearly we shall approach 
to it." 

" Mamma had always some one to love her," continued 
Alice. 

" Perhaps, my dear child, you do not understand the love 
which is given you," answered Mr. Clifford. " Because it 
is hidden by a certain stiffness, and sometimes coldness of 
manner, you may think that it does not exist." 

" It is difficult to be always believing one is loved," said 
Alice. " One longs to see it and know it." 

" Yes, I own that," repHed Mr. Cl^rd. " It is a great 
trial c^ what may be called human faith. Still, actions are 
the best proofs of love." 

" Yes, I know, I really do know it," exclaimed Alice, 
softened by finding that her troubles were acknowledged to 
be real. " Very often I say to myself, that I am ungrateful ; 
still thiags go on just the same." 

" But, Alice, — ^you must not think that I am wishing to 
find fault with you because I ask the question, — ^have you 
ever seriously set yourself to alter the state of things ? You 
call Lady Catharine cold ; have you ever yourself given her 
occasion to be otherwise ?" 

6 
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" I don't know ; I.tiave tried to love her/' said Alice. 

'" But trying to loye is useless. We must act if we wish 
to feel. Ladj Catharine has devoted herself in action to 
jou, that jou acknowledge ; perhaps jou have not done the 
same for her." 

Alice could not find what to answer. 

" It is a very important question for jou, my dear," con- 
tinued Mr. Clifford, more authoritatively ; " a great deal of 
your happiness must depend upon the answer you can give 
to it Will you think of it ?" 

They had reached the Parsonage gate as Mr. Clifford 
said this. Ruth was waiting for them there. Alice withr 
drew herself from hifa, and walked into the house alone. 

Ruth looked at her father for an explanation. He ap- 
peared vexed ; and she did not like to ask him the cause. 

He referred to it, however, by saying, " Alice is very re- 
served." 

" Yes," replied Ruth ; " that is, papa, she is reserved 
sometimes ; but she is very odd. I think what she wants 
is some one to love her. Nothing, it seems, will make her 
happy except that." 

'* Nothing will make any of us happy but that," replied 
Mr. Clifford, with a peculiar, grave smile, on his lips, which 
Ruth did not thoroughly understand. 

Mr. Clifford turned into a path leading to a distant part 
of the garden, and Ruth followed him. 

" Papa," she said, presently, ** if you have not influence 
over Alice, who can have ?" 

" It is not influence which we must trust to, Ruth," re- 
plied Mr. Clifford ; '* we must have the main-spring in our- 
selves if we mean to be worth any thing. It is refijpoQ 
which Alice wants." 

" And affection, too, papa," said Ruth. 

Mr. Clifford wAlked on in silence. 
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Bath did not feel that she mJgfat ▼anture to intermpt 
him : he seemed thiBldng deeply. 

At last he said, " We must not separate rehgion and af« 
fection, my dearest child." 

** It does not seem that they have much to do with each 
other/' observed Ruth, in a tone of surprise. 

" But/' replied Mr. Cliffoi-d, " we are told in the Bible 
that religion is to make us happy, and we feel in ourselves 
that it is happiness to love and be loved in return ; there 
must, therefore, be love in religion : otherwise it could not 
satisfy us." 

" Yes," replied Ruth, doubtfully. 

"Perhaps, I am not speaking clearly," continued Mr. 
Clifford ; " I will refer to Alice. The craving of her mind 
is for affection, at least so she thinks ; but if to-morrow she 
were to receive the most perfect human affection we can 
imagine, and to give her own to the same extent, she could 
not be happy for a continuance ; because it is religion alone 
which can render her so." 

" But, surely, papa," exclaimed Ruth, " she might still 
be religious. We may love people without doing wrong." • 

'' What do you mean by being religioUby Ruth ?" 

" Keeping God's commandnoients ; trying to please Him ; 
having faith m I£m /' answered Ruth. 

*' That is what you mean. Now, what does the Bible 
mean ?" 

'^I don't know; X can't mideistand," aaswofed Ruth, 
with an air of great astonishment. '* It si^s the some, I 
befieve." 

''Do you remember/' inquired Mr. Ohffotd, ''our Sa- 
viour's answer to the question of ^e lawyer : ' Which is 
the great commandment in the law ?' ' Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul* and 
with all thy- mind/ 
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'' Tea/' replied Ruth, thoughtfully, <' I know that religion 
18 the lore of God, hut I did not thmk of saying it." 

" Love/' repeated Mr* Clifford : " not obedience merely ; 
■till less fear ; but love. A real, warm, devoted, intense 
feeling of the heart. Love to our blessed Lord as to a hu- 
man friend ; only with the fullest, most unwavering cao&- 
dence in his affection. Such a feeling as will make us turn 
to Him in all our troubles, as sure of His sympathy ; which 
will make us delight in the smallest occasions of showing 
our affection ; which will make us find real happiness in 
prayer, and reading the Bible, and receiving the H^y Com- 
mimion. This is reli^on, Ruth ; the religion which is to 
make us blest in life, and full of peace in death." 

'* Papa," said Quth, in a tone of deep seriousness, " I am 
atmid I shall never feel this ; but I hoped I was trying to 
be religious." 

. " I have been speaking of the end oi religion, my dearest 
Ruth, not the beginning. The effort at obedience must 
come first ; the joy of love will be our reward afterwards. 
When it is ours we shall have attained the object of our 
lives ; we shall be happy." 

** But," said Ruth, '' we were intended to love our feUow- 
creatures also ; it comes to us quite naturally.'' 

" Yes, to love them deeply and devotedly, but not to rest 
our highest affection upon them ;« not to feel that without 
them life would have neither interest nor hope." 

** I should be very nuserable without you and mamma," 
said Ruth. 

" Tet the time will come when we must part, my dear 
child. If you give us your whole heart you are resting 
your happiness on a broken reed." 

''But it seems so difficult, so impossible, not to love one's 
fiiends," exclaimed Ruth. *' I always feel wit^ Alice when 
she talks to me about it." 
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** I do not for an instant wish 70U not to love them most 
dearly/' replied Mr. Clififord ; *' only, not to put them first. 
I will tell you a mistake which many persons — ^yotmg per- 
sons especially — are apt to make. It Ib the secret of a vast 
portion of their unhappiness and disappointment. They say 
they wish to he religious, and they set ahout performing 
their duties strictly ; they pray regularly, and go to church, 
and read the Bihle, and try to correct their eyil tempers, — 
and, in a measure, they succeed and improve; hut still 
religion does not make them happy." 

Mr. Clifford paused, and Ruth thought^ though she did 
not express it, that this was her own case. 

** Such persons," continued Mr. Clifford, '* are servants, 
very ^ood servants ; hut they are not children ; I mean, of 
course, in feeting. Now why do you think this is V* 

*' Because they are not so good as they ought to be, I 
suppose," answered Ruth. 

*' But they Are in earnest, trying very much : the secret 
is, that they are giving their obedience to God, but their 
hearts to thdr fellow-creatures. They do not think of God 
as their Friend. I use the word in its plain, htenJ sense. 
They do not feel that He loves them. They pray for great 
things, but they do not mention before Him the little cir- 
cumstances which interest them, or make them anxious. 
They own that their Saviour has redeemed them from eter- 
nal punishment, but they do not see that He saves them 
from daily annoyance. They take their trifling comforts 
and pleasures as matters of course ; whereas, if they thought 
rightly, every petty gratification would be a source of de- 
light, as the mark of an especial love." 

** But it seems almost irreverent to think of religion in 
such little instances," said Ruth. 

** How do you feel towards me, Ruth, when you thank 

me for a trifling kindness ?" 

6* 
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" That is 80 different," answered Bath. 

" Ah, mj love, there is the mistake. We think that ilM |p» ^ 
love of God is something totally nnlike the love of our fel* 1 ^^ 
low-creatures, when, in fact, it is the very same feeUng, \ ^ 
onlj purified and exalted. As I said before, it is not obe- 
dience, or fear, or even reverence; though, of course, all 
these must exist with it. It is actuallj love. As we could 
love a human being, and give up our hearts to him in the 
confidence of meeting a full return, so we mmj and must 
love God, if we ever intend that religicm should be our hap- 
piness." 

" God is so far above us," said Ruth, in a low voice. 

''And therefore, Ruth, once He became man that we 
might learn to love Him." 

Ruth sighed despondinglj. 

" I would not for the world aiscourage you, my dearest 
child," continued Mr. Clifford. " Obedience, and rever* 
ence, and fear — ^which I can quite understand are all you 
yet associate with religion — are most excellent in them- 
selves ; quite necessary as a beginning. But what I wish 
you, and Madeline, and Alice, to feel, is that there is some* 
thk^ far beyond — something, which if you really strive af- 
ter, you must one day attain. When you renew your vows 
at your confirmation, I would wish you to do it in the spirit 
of children." 

If we were good we might do so," answered Ruth. 
Yott are fast emergii^ from childhood^ Ruth," contin- 
ued Mr. Clifford. " You can look back up<m your early 
life, and judge of and learn from it When you were a 
little child, did your mother and I love you because yon 
were good ?" 

Ruth was about to answer " Yes ;" but she stopped her* 
self. "You loved me when I was good/' dba repKed; 
** you often told me so." 
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'* Certainly I did ; but often you were naughty. Did we 
cease to love you then ?" 

" You were displeased with me,** replied Buth. 

" But did we cast you off? Was not oura a patient, ea« 
during love, which bore with your faults, and watched with 
delight the slightest improvement ?" 

''Yes/' replied Buth, heartily. ''I should never have 
improved at all but for that" 

'' And now," continued Mr. Clifford, "*you are reaching 
an age when all that you have felt and acted upon towards 
jour earthly parents is to be felt and acted upon towards 
God. God has been pleased so to order our earthly exist- 
ence that all things belonging to it should be the types of 
our spiritual existence. As we read of death and the res- 
urrection, in the course of the sun, in the seed sown in the 
ground, in the transformation of insects ; so we may read 
the course of our mortal life in the history of our early 
years. The love which you have felt for me is the love 
which one day, if you ever wish for happiness, you must 
feel towards Grod." 

I cannot fancy it the same," said Ruth. 
In (me respect it will not be the same," replied her fa- 
ther. '' As it is to be directed to an infinitely Higher Ob- 
ject, so it must be, in its perfection, infinitely more satisfying." 

'' Yes, in its perfection," said Buth, doubtfully. 

''And even in its imperfection — in its germ — ^it must 
bring more real happiness than any inferior affection. There 
can be no distrust in it It must unite all that is deepest 
and purest of the most engrossing earthly love ; the fond 
reverence of a child for a parent — the entire confidence of 
brother with brother — the fulness of sympathy of the near- 
er ties which we form for ourselves — all hallowed, strength- 
ened, ennobled by the sense that the Being to whom w0 
have devoted ourselves is Almighty and UnchangeabW 
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" I ahould like to think that I could ever feel it/' said 
Ruth. 

" Wish for it — and if -you cannot do that, pray that you 
may be taught to wish for it — ^mydear child, and you will 
hare taken a ^rst step towards realizing it Too many per- 
sons never wish for it ; they do not know — ^they scarcely 
ever think what the love of God means. They have a low 
notion of religion ; they suppose it is only intended to mAe 
them what they call good ; — ^moral, well-condueted." 

" But it must do so," sai^ Buth. 

" Yes, indeed,* it must ; or it has no reality : but it is also 
intended to do much morer— to make us happy. Even in 
the common view of religion, however, there is a mistake. 
We can never serve God rightly in our daily duties imless 
we worship Him, and are grateful to Him, and trust, and 
pray to, and honor Him' — ^in one word, give Him our hearts, 
and love Him. We see every day the difference between 
the service of love and that of fear or necessity. One is 
happiness, the other wearying labor." 

Ruth repeated the word " happiness" to herself, as ii un- 
able to realize what her father said. 

" This is not a truth to be understood by reasoning," con- 
tinued Mr. Clifford ; ** yet it is a certain fact that no one 
ever loved God and was disappointed. Ask any person — 
however poor or suffering, or lonely — ^whether he would ex- 
change the feeling for any other, however pure and strong, 
and he will say * No.' And as you go forward in life and 
find yourself more exposed to its trials, Ruth, you will un«. 
derstand what I mean when I say that it gives us rest 
You are young now ; rest scarcely seems a blessing ; 
by-and-by it will be your one g^eat longing, and nothing 
but the intense devotion of the affections to God wiU 
give it" 

** It seems to me as if I could be satisfied if any one ]ik» 
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myself loved me better than any thing else in the world/' 
said Buth. 

Mr. Clifford smiled sadly. ''Ah, Buth ! so you may be 
satisfied for a time — maliy have been — ^but the satisfactioa 
cannot continue. If there is nothing higher — ^no one Per- 
fect and Immortal Befng whahas the first place — ^there 
must be disappointment in the end.'' 

Ruth looked incredulous. 

" I cannot expect ypu to believe all this at once/' said 
Mr. Clifford. " I would not. have said it if I had not felt 
that you were approfiching an age when you mijght need it. 
Only I will ask you to think of |his — even in human affec- 
tion the knowledge that we are beloved tends to increase, 
and very often to excite our feelings in return. There are 
facts in the Bible which place the love of God to us beyond 
the possibility of doubt ; and there are words in the Bible 
so full of gentle, tender, wonderful affection, that the most 
anxious heart could require no more. They are to be fdhnd 
in the prayer of our blessed Lord for His disciples, and for 
those who afterwards should believe in Him. There seems 
an especial care that no doubt should exist upon this point. 
The petition is, that ' all may be one' — one with God, loved 
with that same unutterable love which was the perfection 
of our Lord's blessedness in heaven. Buth, my child, will 
you read those words thoughtfully, with reverence, kneel- 
mg before God, and praying Him to teach you to under- 
stand them ?" 

What Buth might answer, Mr. Clifford did not wait to 
hear. He imprinted a kiss upon her forehead, and left her 
alone, to think. 

And was Buth in a state of mind to think ? Could she 
comprehend her father's words? Comprehend them she 
did as far as that implies understanding their literal mean- 
ing ; and even in a higher sense she could in a measure 
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enter into them ; ibr Ruth, like many of her age whom God 
has gifted with warm affections and thoughtful minds, had 
often felt the longing for some devoted i^ection to satisfy 
her dream of happiness. Madeline could live from day to 
day without thinking of the future^-HSontented in the peace- 
ful enjoyments of her home, the fondness of her parents, 
the sympathy of her sister, the pleasant, unrestrained com- 
panionship of Alice ; but Ruth's mind was continually wan- 
dering forth to the unknown yeais which lay before her, 
seeking to know what she should do, how she should fed, 
where her lot would be cast. And in those wanderings, 
those visicms of a life yet more blest, more exciting and 
engrossing than was yet granted her, the one great ingre- 
dient of happiness was always a perfect affection. Mr. 
Clifford had now told her of means by which this vision of 
happiness might be realised, and Ruth's trust in her father's 
truth made her listen to him with a degree of confidence 
which she might not otherwise have felt. She saw that he 
was speaking from his own personal experience, and she 
could, in a certain way, suppose it possible one day to do 
the same. But as yet the deep realities of religion, its 
power of occupying the mind and satisfying the heart, were 
to Ruth like the description of a foreign country to a per- 
son who has never beheld it. Its existence is fully believed, 
but it presents to the imaginatioli only im unsubstantial pic- 
ture. Perhaps it was not possible that, at such an early 
age, Ruth should enter fully into the conversathm whicli 
had just passed ; and before the peace which Mr. Clifibrd 
had described could, even in the future, be hers, there was 
much, yerj much, to be done. Ruth's conscience told her 
this whilst her father was talking with her; and when he 
had left her, the conviction returned more strongly. 

Since the visit to Redford Church, Ruth'a mind had 
never been entirely at rest. She had mentioned to her so* 
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ther tbe interview -with Mrs. De Lacy and Florence, and the 
fact of having spent a few minutes at Sheldon Lodge. The 
acknowledgment did not require much moral coun^e, for 
Mrs. Clifford was too considerate to find fault where appa- 
rently no harm was intended. Mrs. De Lacy was a person 
whom every one visited, and MVs. Clifford herself called 
upon her almost immediately afterwards, and although it 
happened they did not meet, yet the acquaintance was put 
upon a r^ular footing. 

But Ruth was not the happier hecause her mamma was 
kind: it was more than she knew herself to deserve. It 
was not that she could accuse herself of having done any 
thing seriously wrong ; but she had consulted her own will 
all that afternoon at Redford. She had overlooked the 
question of what might please her mother most, and had 
followed her own inclination ; and, as a punishment it seem- 
ed, she had been led into a secret — a trifling one apparent- 
ly, but still a secret. Buth had that fretting sense of 
uneasiness continually about her, which is the natural con- 
sequence of a heart not right with God. She tried to put 
aside the idea of having been in any way to blame, or hav- 
ing brought a secret upon herself. She could not make up 
her mind to practise any close self-examination ; and, for- 
getting her own needs, she thought only of Alice. 

When she begged^ Alice to attend to her duty at the 
school, and when, by eagerness and perseverance, she 
gained her point, there was something pleasant to dwell upon. 
She coidd look back to her outward acts and be satisfied. 

And this was the way in which Ruth found rest for h^r 
ooiscience now, when it suggested that something was not 
qnite right within; and that this ''something" must be 
rooted out before it would be in the least possible to attain, 
even in the faintest degree, the happiness in religion whioh 
her £ather had described. 
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She said to berself that she would be more energetic tium 
ever in doing all that was to be done at home, and would 
strive to keep Alice up to her resolutions ; and she thought 
of one or two ways in which she might be more useful in 
the school ; and then the feeling of self-contentment glided 
unobserved into her breast, and she was at peace. 

There are two lands of peace — ^true and false. 

" Ruth, you will walk back with me to the Manor/' said 
Alice, when luncheon was over. '' Lady Catharine wiU be 
home soon, so I must not stay here." 

There was an accent of bitterness in this remark which 
did not escape Mr. CUfford's ear. He stopped as he was 
leaving the room, and said, "Lady Catharine likes to be 
welcomed, I suppose. Every one does. Half the pleasure 
of going out is the satisfaction of having some one to hear 
all you have done when you return." 

Alice blushed a little, but repeated her request to Ruth, 
saying it would be dull to wait by herself. 

Ruth had bn her mind the recollection of a previous en- 
gagement, and Madeline reminded her of it. They were to 
take a small parcel of clothes to a woman at the other end 
of the parish. 

'' It is a dr^dfully disagreeable day," said Ruth, who 
happened to have on a neat new morning dress ; '* would it 
do to wait till to-morrow ?" 

" We promised," replied Madeline ; " that is, if we could 
manage it." 

" But you cannot because of its bemg. so dirty," inter- 
posed Alice ; " that settles the matter." 

*' No, indeed, Alice," exclaimed Ruth, laughing ; " one 
cannot manage things quite so eanly as that. If we have 
promised, we must go, though it is dirty." 

'' Then you wilf not consider me," said Alice, with an air 
of disappointment ; " and I have not said a word to yon 
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about the school ; and I thought we should have had time 
for a nice talk before Ladj Catharine came in." 

** What do you say, Maddy ?" asked Buth ; '* do you 
think we can put it off?" 

*' No/' replied MadeUne, without hesitation ; " Alice wiU 
have a good many opportumties of talking about the school, 
before it is her turn to go again ; but Mrs. Corbin wants the 
clothes very much." 

Only you need not both go, I suppose," said Alice. 
Manuna does not like our walking so far alone/' an- 
swered Madehne. 

" I declare you are quite proyoking to-day, Madeline,'* 
said Alice. *** Tou put obstacles in the way of every thing 
I propose." 

Madeline's cheek crimsoned with anger, and a half- 
uttered word escaped her lips. She walked to the window, 
and stood looking out of it for a few moments. 

*' You should not be unkind to Madeline," obsenred Ruth, 
in a low tone, to Alice. 

Alice began to excuse herself. 

Presently Madeline came back to them» and said, "I 
have thought what we can do. Martha, our housemaid, 
was to go this afternoon to see her mother, who lives very 
near Mrs. Corbin. I will take her with me." 

'' lUi&t will not be quite as pleasant as if I were with 
you," said Buth. 

<'!No!" and Madeline smiled sweetly. "There are not 
many things as pleasant as to have you with me, but I 
should like you to go with Alice." 

"Thank you, Maddy, very much indeed," said Alice, 
coming forward, and giving her a kiss. " I shall enjoy my 
half-hour's talk with Ruth inmiensely." 

Madeline h<^ed she would, and left the room. Ruth fol- 
lowed her. 

1 
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" Maddy, it seems unkind to let you go alone ; but the 
fact is, I do want to talk to Alice. I have a great deal to 
say to her about the school ; and I really think she is be- 
ginning to listen to me. It would be an immense pity to 
miss doing her good if one has the opportunity." 

" Yes, indeed, it would. I am so delighted that she will 
let you talk to her. Nobody else will be of as much use to 
her." 

"And you don't yery much mind?" inqmred Ruth, 
afifectionately. 

*' Mind ! oh, no ! not in the least ; and I shall have all 
Mrs. Corbin's gratitude to myself to console me." 

Madeline ran merrily up the stairs. Ruth stood below, 
slightly uncomfortable. 

Just then Mr. CMord came out oi his room. 

" In a brown study, Ruth ? what is the matter ? What 
are you going to do with yourself this afternoon ?" 

" I am going back to the Manor with Alice," answered 
Ruth. 

** To the Manor, are you ? but that 4s not a yery long 
walk for a summer's afternoon. I thought you and 
Madeline were to haye taken Mrs. Corbin's parcel to 
her ?" 

** Yes, so we intended, papa ; but Alice wished me to be 
with her, and then Madeline said she would walk alone ; 
that is, not alone exactly, but with Martha. Martha is 
going to see her mother." 

" Oh !" was all Mr. Clifford's reply, as he leaned against 
the balustrade, thinking. 

Ruth was not entirely pleased with the '' Oh !" it seemed 
like dissatisfaction. She was gomg away, but her fathef 
caRed her back. 

^' Ruth, my child, do you repember the conyersation we 
had the other night abool Alice V* 
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" Yes, papa," said Ruth, blushing. 

" I eoly wished to remind you of it. Don't set your 
heart upon conyerting and influencing Aliee ; yom wiU go 
wrong if you do." 

" But, dear papa^ may I not make her do right if I 
sanr 

*' By all means, to the very utmost ; but take care that 
you do not go the wrong way to work. Remember, we 
must think of our own duties firBt/' 

" Yes, papa, of course." 

After those words " of course," there is nothing more to 
be said. Besides, Mr. Clifford was just then particularly 
engaged. 

Ruth returned to the drawing-room, and found her mam- 
ma there, ready with the parcel for Mrs. Corbin. Mrs. 
Clifford looked a little disappointed when Ruth mentioned 
her intention of going to the Manor. 

** It would be a dull, disagreeable walk for Madeline," 
she said ; " and Alice would not have long to remain alone ; 
and Mrs. Corbin had wished particularly to see Ruth. If 
you remember, my dear," she continued, " it was your own 
proposal to go to her, when your papa told you she was 
one of the persons you might read to occasionally." 

" Yes," answered Ruth, hesitatmg ; " but I thought — " 
She stopped. " No, I did not think about it ; but Madeline 
could r^ad instead of me." 

'* I will not mterfere with you, my love ; do as you feel 
it best. Yon know I am always glad for you to be any 
pleasure or comfort to Alice." 

Nothing more was said. Ruth could scarcely tell why 
she felt as if she was doing wrong. She spent seyeral 
moments in thinking, and at last decided that it was a 
mere waste of tim6 to worry herself with over scrupu- 
lousness. She could see no harm ; and neither her papa 
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n(N* her mamma had found actual fault with her, so that 
there could be no precise reason for not keeping her en- 
gagement with Alice, in the hope possifolj of being of ser- 
vice to her. 

And Ruth was not absolutely faulty in her decision. It 
was not the question whether or not she should go to the 
Manor which caused her disquietude. It was the conscious- 
ness that she had been consulting her own wishes ; looking 
first to incHnation, and then to duty, and so allowing her 
judgment to be biased. 

Sdll she went ; it would have been unkind, she thought, 
to Alice, not to do so. And still she hoped that by going 
she might be of use in strengthening Alice in the path oi 
duty. 



CHAPTER VI. 

RcTH and Alice pursued their walk to the Manor in silence. 
Ruth's zeal for Alice's improvement had received a check, 
and Alice was apparently occupied with a subject of suffi- 
cient interest to stop the usual flow of her conversation. 
They had entered the park before either of them spoke, 
and then it was Alice» who said : 

^ Maddy is ezcesmvely good ; but she is not a bit like 
you, Ruth." 

'* No," replied Ruth, laughing. "Mamma often says we 
have the most twin-like faces, and the most untwin-like 
minds of any persons she ever knew. The wonder is we 
get on so well together." 

"I don't know what it is about her," pursued Alice; 
" but sometimes I think I am afraid of her : and yet it is 
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very strange, I am not afitdd either — it would be absurd ; 
she IS so much younger, uid I can say all sorts of nonsense 
to ber, much more than I can to you." 

" I am graver than she is, naturally," seplied Butfa. 

" Yes, so you are : yet Madeline is not like the girls 
at school ; though I am sure we used to talk nonsense 
enough." 

** There cim be no doubt of that,** -observed Ruth. 

** Ah ! but not in your days ; we were pieces of per- 
fection then. After you went was the time. Th^re was 
Bo (me to keep order. Florence and I used to say it was 
very wrong, but you know we had no power to stop any 
Ihing." 

" I should not have thoi^ht Florence cared about it," 
said Ruth. 

'f I dare say you would not : you have a prejudice against 
her." 

** No, Alice, not a prejudice ; that means a feeling with- 
out a reason. Now I have quite a sufficient reason for 
distrusting Florence ;" and, as she said this, Ruth's vdce 
was a little hurried. ''But really and truly I have no 
prejudice against her. I liked her a great deal better the 
other day; and I should have liked her a great deal 
more if it had not been for that stupid nonsense about 
Justine." 

"Florence is not so wrong there," said Alioe, mys- 
teriously. 

" So you have told me two or three times when we have 
talked about it. But what am I to think ? How can it be 
necessary to exact a promise ? I am not going to spread a 
bad report of Justine everywhere ; it woidd be uncharita- 
ble : at the same time there can be no harm in saying that 
we knew her at Mrs. Carter's." 

''That would bring on other questi(xis» and would-be 
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dangerous. I cannot explain exactly why, but it would be; 
and, at all events, now your promise is given." 

This was a very provoking fact to be reminded of. It 
made Ruth hasten on a little before Alice, and relapse into 
silence. 

" One thing, Ruth, I must tell you," said Alice, renew- 
ing the conversation, as they entered her own sitting-room, 
just at the point at which it had been broken off; '' that 
you don't know the good you may do by having made such 
a promise. Florence will be. obliged to you always, and so 
will Justine ; and if you take care you may guide them to 
any thing you like" 

** Guide Justine !" exclaimed Ruth, surprised ; " but she 
IS not going to stay in this neighborhood ?" 

"Possibly; you must not ask questions, — perhaps she 
may some time or other ; and if she does, you may do a 
great deal for her. And as for Florence herself, she says 
that she can never imagine you as young as you are ; and 
that when she met you the other day, she felt at once that 
you were just as superior as you used to be." 

Alice spoke without any intention of flattery. Flattery 
between girl8,-who had known each other intimately from 
childhood, was out of the question. Perhaps it was the 
knowledge of this which made Ruth listen with patience to 
such undisguised praise. She made but a slight effort to turn 
the conversation by saying, 

" And when did you and Florence find time for this long 
discourse about me ?" 

'' Oil ! when we were together at the lower end of the 
church; FlcM^ce began the subject directly. She was 
anxious to know whether I thought you would agree to keep 
Justine's secret." 

" And what did you say ?" 

«<I could not tell ; I was afraid not. I thought you dis- 
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liked secrets ; and I was to have asked you about it : but 
seeing Justine took us by surprise. Florence did not expect 
her till an hour later." 

Here Alice went away to take off her walking-dress, and 
left Ruth standing moodily by the fireplace, thinking how 
Silly she had been in giving a promise which after all it 
seemed Florence scarcely expected to receive. However, 
as the common and most delusive saying is, *' the thing was 
done and could not be helped, and she mutt make the best 
of it ;" which just then meant to forget it. 

With a view to forgetfulness, Ruth began another subject 
when Alice came back. 

'* We will talk a little now about your troubles and the 
school, Alice ; shall we ?" ^ 

Alice's troubles, however, dated further back than the 
school. 

They OTiginated in what she called Lady Catharine's 
"tiresomeness.'* The school was a secondary considera- 
tion ; perhaps in time she might learn to manage and teach, 
but the home worries were unendurable ! and she began a 
narration similar to that to which Roth had many times 
listened before. « 

Ruth, however, dexterously diverted the current of her 
ideas. She had already given all the advice that was to be 
given, as to patience, humility, gratitude, rev^ence ; and 
she had quickness enough to perceive that one thing which 
Alice required was to be furnished with interesting occupa- 
tion, to prevent her from dwelling peevishly upon trifles. 
She referred agam, therefore, to the school, and her own 
difficulties wh^n first she commenced teaching, and the 
mode in which she had overcome them by taking her fa- 
ther's advice. From the school she proceeded to speak of 
the poor people, and to ask whether Alice would be in- 
clined to join with Madeline and herself in saving up money 
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to buy clothes, and make them ; and whether she could 
assist them by keeping the aecowits of the shoe club : all 
which pleased Alice, and made her feel herself a person of 
some use in the world. 

" You are very, very kind, dear Ruth/' she said, when 
Ruth had made these proportions. ** You are never wor- 
ried or out of temper, and you are always ready to help 
m^ I think I may be-good for something after aQ — don't 
your-^if I take to the schools and the poor people ?" ' 

" Who ever dcmbted it ?" said Ruth, amused at the sim* 
plicity of the question. ^ 

" I doubt it very often," replied Alice, with a sudden 
change of manner. " You don't know me, Ruth ; you, who 
are so good, and h#ve always been goodT— you don't know 
what thoughts are in my mind sometimes; they would 
frighten you, they are so wild and strange — ^as if it was im- 
possible, as if it was not meant I should be good. But 
people can be good if they hke, can't they ?" 

*' Alice," said! Ruth, earnestly ; *' I wish you would talk* 
to papa." 

*' I cannot ; he frightena me : and he would not und^- 
stand. To-day, w)ien he spoke to ^me, I could not havs 
answered him, as he .wished to be answered, for all the 
world. There is no one but you, Ruth ; no one ! When 
we were at school, I could have said more to you than to 
any person ; only you were never inclined to listen." 

Ruth turned to her with an expression of real interest 
which could not be mistaken. 

" I am willing to listen to you at aU times, upon every 
subject, dear Alice," she said ; '* but you sometimes own 
that you are changeable. When you change, it can be no 
wonder that I should change likewise. And though you 
say I would not listen to you at school, you must remember 
that whilst you professed to be fond of me, you were 
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always g(nng with otha«; and espedally with some whom 
I particQiarly disl&edt and xfow you have Florence Trevei- 
yan. 

" Flor»ice ! that is abdurd ! How could Florence ever 

» 

be your rival V* 

** Because you would make her so. You do not know 
your own mind. If Florence is to be with you much, she 
wiU guide you entirely." 

** Never. I have no respect tat her judgment^ though I 
likd her. But you wSght guide her." 

" IV' ezclajoned Ru^. ''I ! who am so much younger I" 

*' Yes ; because she respects you." 

*^ If Fk>rence thinks about respectmg people," said Buth, 
** she had better not have secrets with Juidne Le Yergnier." 

** It is only one secret. The fact is, that poor Justine 
has had a good deal of trouble,- and Florence knows it ; 
and now it woidd be unkind to east her o£^ and do her 
harm. 

^ AU a mystery," said Ruth, shaldng her head. 

*' But you cannot blame her for being kind, at any rate," 
continued Alice; ''and you cannot blame me for calling 
her improved — ^years ago she would have thought only of 
herself." 

** Yes; that is true," answered. Ruth. 

'^And now she is in the neighborhood, and you may do 
her good," pursued Alice ; " only you must not be jeal- 



ous." 



Ruth smiled at the word ''jealous." ; It was much too 
strong for any feeling which she entertamed either towards 
Alice or Flcnence. 

" I am not in the least jealous," she replied ; " but, as I 
said before, I should like you to know your own mind." 

"Hark! was not that the hall-bell?" exclaimed Alice. 
you hear a carriage ? How extremelv itnfnr*wna*/» »'• 
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She ran to the door and Hstened. "Yes; she is come 
home. How tiresome ! Bath, dear; just let me give you 
one caution. If I^ady Catharine talks about Florence, 
don't speak as if' I was any thmg of a friend of hers ; I 
mean any thing particullu*. Take care what you say, that 
is all." 

"Alice ! Alice !" exclaimed Ruth, with a look ci great 
anoyance ; '* how can you bear to have mysteries about 
every thing? So foolish it is; so extremely silly, — and 
wrong too ! Why must not Lady Catharine know all thai 
you say or do ?" 

" It is a mere trifle, no harm," answered Alice. ** Only 
there was a foolish mistake of mine the other morning, I 
can't explain no# ; but there is really no harm. Wcm't 
vou believe me ?*' 

Ruth turned silently awray. 

" Good-by to ccMifidence, then," exclaimed AHce. ** How 
could I have been so absurd as to think you cared for me !" 

" You donH give me your confidence," said Ruth, quiet- 
ly. " You do things first, and ask me to conceal them 
afterwards." 

" Do things first ! Really, Ruth, you are too silly. One 
would think I had committed murder, and wanted you to 
hide it. But we won't talk about it." 

Alice was going away to meet Lady Catharine. Ruth 
prevented her. 

" I have no wish to be in any way unkind to you, Alice; 
but, if you wiU take my advice, you will give up tnysteries." 

" 1 always meant to take yonr advice for the future ; but 
this is a case past." 

Ruth saw that Alice was growing proud and angry. 
She thought of the suggestions she had just given regard- 
ing the school and the pcior people. Alice seemed upon 
the point of attending to them, and they would materially 
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cud in forming her character. If she were checked in her 
good inclinations they might not return. And what she 
required was more silence than any thing else. It would 
be easy on another occasion to show her that she was 
wrong. These ideas passed rapidly through the nund of 
Ruth. 

"Well ! let it be for this once,** she said hastily; ''but 
we must talk more upon the subject by-and-by.'* 

'* Thank you a thousand times. And yoa will love ma 
still ?" said Alice, giving her a hearty kiss. " I lore yoa 
dearly.*' 

The kiss was retiuned, but Ruth was not certain of the 
desired love, and evaded an answer. 

** Is Miss Lennox within V* was Lady Cathariiie's first in* 
quiry after giving some particular directions respecting the 
purchases made at Cottington, and sending a message to 
the groom to look carefully after the two fat carriage horses, 
as they had had a hard day's work. 

<< Miss Lennox, and Miss Clifford had been in the house 
more than an hour," was the reply received ; and if Alice 
had seen the gleam of pleasure which lighted up Lady 
Catharine's face at the mere mention of her name, she might 
have been satisfied that her absence or presence were no 
matters of indifiS&rence. Lady Catharine really walked 
quickly up the stairs. 

"Well! my love," she exclaimed, as she entered the 
apartment ; " I thought I should surprise you. I have re- 
turned sooner than I ei^>ected." 

" We heard the carriage, ma'am," answered Ahce. 

This chilling answer was quite sufficient for Lady Catha- 
rine. She turned to Ruth. " And how long have^you been 
here, my dear ? I did not know Alice would have a com- 
panion whilst I was away." 

Rath answered the question ; and Lady Catharine put 
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several others formally, and with that air of indifference 
which betrays thoughts wandering to other subjects. 

Alice offered to take her bonnet and shawl away. 

Lady Catharine thanked her, but declined rather coldly; '-p 
and taking a note from her reticule gave it to her, saying: | 
*' Miss Trevelyan sent you this, Alice ; it is an invitation, I i 
believe, to a pie-nic. Mrs. De Lacy mentioned the subject \- 
to me, but I have not decided upon accepting it. And here <; 
is an invitatiiMi for your mamma also, Ruth ; which I offered 
to brfag." 

Alice kept her note unopened till Lady Catharine was 
gone. It was a long one, and two or three times whilst 
Alice was perusmg it she looked anxiously towards the door, 
and listen^. When ^e had finished, she replaced it in the 
eivrelppe in evid^ perplexity. 

** Shall you wish to go ?" inquired Ruth. 

** Yes ; I think I should like it ; but'' — ^here Alice paused, 
and her color changed as the sound of a closing door at the 
end of the pass^e warned them that Lady Catharine might 
be about to return. " Ruth," she continued, spealdng in a 
hurried tone, '^I should be so much obHged if you could 
do ma a favor?*' 

"Wen! what?"* 

''.This note^^ you would take it. Florence writea-'W 
foolishly, I can't show it to Lady Catharine. I told her to 
be careful, but she is not. If you would take it and go." 

" I !" repeated Ruth ; " it is not mine." 

"But don't you imderstand? If you have it — ^if you 
take it home, you can bum it, or keep it ; in short, I can 
say that you have it : and if Lady Catharine asks to see it, 
there will be an answer ready. It is only just for once ; in* 
deed, it shall not happen again." 

** This system of yours is entirely wrong, Alice," replied 
Buih; "and, if you persiM; in it, you will repent it. Ton 
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never can continue to keep your confidence from Ladj 
Catharine, without getting into difficulties." 

** I know it quite well/' answered Alice ; '' but this is a 
peculiar case. As I told jou, there was a stupid mistake 
the ofher morning, ai\d this note will only puzzle Lady 
Catharine. I will take care that Florence shall not write in 
the same way again. To prore to you that there is no hann 
in the note, I do not in the least mind your seeing it." As 
she said this, Alice put the paper into Ruth's hand. '' Do 
go— please go," she c<mtinued ; '' it shall aD be explained 
another day." 

** I had rather not," replied Ruth, la;^g the note on the 
table. 

** Oh, Ruth ! how unkind ! And I thought yon loyed me T' 

** But, Alice, I cannot see that it is right." 

Alice's answer was in a tone of nervous anxiety. ** Ruth, 
if you wo«dd only believe me — only trust me — I wish to be 
guided by you in every thing." 

** And if I say that Lady Catharine ought to see it, will 
you show It to-morrow ?" inquired Ruth. 

"Yes, yes; to-morrow, or some day; any thing you 
please. Dear Ruth ! I depend upon you more than upon 
any one.** 

Lady Catharine's voice was heard. Alice opened tiie 
deor. " Pray, pray go ; good-by." 

** But it will be strange for me to be gone in such a mo- 
ment," said Ruth. 

^'No, no; she understands that you have heaps of en- 
gagements. ' 

" And you will do what I tell you?" 

" Yes, you shall advise me entirely." 

Ruth, still with a hesitating step, drew near the door ; 
then, as Lady Catharine was really heard approaching, she 
gave Alice a hasfy shake of the hand, and ran down-stahs. 

8 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ruth's first impulse, when she found herself walking 
quietly through the park, out of reach of Lady Catharine's 
quick eye, was to open Florence Trevelyan's note. Yet, as 
she did so, the feeling which prompted her to look round 
and see if *any person was near, was unusual and disagree- 
able. It was the sense of being a party to deception, of all 
things most galling to the conscience of one like Ruth, sin- 
cere both by nature and education. And when the note 
was first read, it seemed as if there could have been no 
cause for Alice's uneasiness. Florence wrote warmly, en- 
treating Alice to persuade Lady Catharine to allow her to 
join in a pic-nic party, which was to take place soon, though 
the exact day was not fixed. Ruth could not comprehend 
why Alice should haye objected to Lady Catharine'-s se^g 
this; but after a second perusal, she turned to the other 
side of the paper, and perceived an additional sentence : '' I 
am not the only person wishing to see you ; things are going 
just as we wished ; they are all but settled." 

Ruth uttered an exclan^ation of disgust. These perpetual 
mysteries were becoming intolerable. The person referred 
to must be Justine ; but what was meant by all things being 
settled, was beyond Ruth's comprehension. She pondered 
much upon the subject as she sauntered leisurely home, pur- 
posely prolonging her walk that she might have leisure for 
thought. 

The conclusion at which she arrived was no ex{danati<m 
of the note ; but simply a determination to use her utmost 
efforts^ to persuade Alice to be open in all cases ; and, as a 
comni^cem^it, to hare no more communications with Fkr- 
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ence TreTelyan whicli could not be made known to Lady 
Catharine. 

Ruth's engagements for the next day were fixed. Her 
morning studies had been marked out for her by her mother, 
and her afternoon emplc^rment had been settled by her fa- 
ther. She had no spare moments ; yet, when Mrs. Clifford 
expressed a wish to have a book taken to the ManoF, Ruth 
threw aside her history, and proposed to be the bearer of 
it. Madeline, however, interposed, saying that she was 
obliged to go into the village on some business of Mrs. Cor- 
fain's ; and, as she should pass the Manor lodge, the book 
might be left there. Ruth looked somewhat annoyed, and 
was vexed, she said, to lose the walk as it was so fine ; a 
declaration which surprised Madeline not a little ; Ruth's 
usual theory being, that to go out early after breakfast was 
to destroy the comfort of the day. No one, however, could 
do Mrs.'-Corbin's business as well as Madeline, and the affair 
was quickly settled, Ruth sitting down again to her history ; 
then beginning a note to Alice, which was presently torn to 
atoms> and recurring once more to her book with the un- 
pleasant consciousness that her words had not been quite 
«ncere. 

Madeline set out on her walk with a light heart, which 
was not the less light that something of the merry thought- 
lessness of childhood had left her forever. It was not 
mere external attraction which could now give her pleasure. 
The loveliness of the scenery around Laneton, with the cot- 
tages pee{Hng from amongst masses of trees ; the sunshine 
glancing over the meadows ; tiie Uue mists upon the dis- 
tant hills ; the white curling foam of the waves rolling in 
upon the shore ; and the vast illimitable sky seeming to 
embrace all earthly beauty in an atmosphere of purity, had 
now a deeper and a truer meaning than in former years she 
could see <Hr understand; far these things were not merely 
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pleasant to the eye— -^ey were the signs of the love of God, 
Madeline's mind was just opening to the perception, that 
religion adds tenfcdd to the enjoys^nt of life as it takes 
tenfold from its bitterness ; the efforts so early made were 
bringing their reward ; and even her duties, as they became 
habitual, b^an to be agre^bk. 

And the ways of religion are indeed ways of pleasant- 
ness : the yoke of Christ is indeed an easy yoke. No words 
were ever more true ;^ but the "ways" must be entered 
up<Hi betimes — the " yoke" must be submitted to in youth. 
It seems that one could pray for an angel's eloquence, to 
persuade those who are just beginning life that it is so. 

Once let them yield themselves to be the children of God 
in heart as well as by their baptismal privil^es, and there 
is a clear, straight, sunshiny, though not cloudless path, 
marked out for them through the toils and dangeia of the 
wilderness of life, to the rest of the blessed in Paradise. If 
any doubt, let them ask those who have gone before. . 

Who ev^ gave himself to Qod in the springtime pf life, 
and repented in the dreary winter oi old age ? Who evor 
looked back upon the years gone by, and grieved that thej 
had been devoted to his Saviour ? Who ever lay upon his 
death-bed, eternity opening bef<»e hkn, and the sentence of 
judgment awaiting him, and did not turn with thankfulness 
and love imutterable, to the remembrance that, amidst all 
his manifold imperfections, he had been enabled, whilst his 
heart was yet untainted hj grievous sin,.to offer himself, his 
soul and body, to be " a reasonable, holy, and lively sacri- 
fice" to the Almighty Lord, by whose death he was re- 
deemed? 

Madeline Clifford was very happy. She knew that in 
one sense she could not remain so ; since trouble must sooner 
or later come to her, as it comes at alL StiU she was very 
happy ; for if evor she thought of the future she thought 
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alfio of One who would never forsake 'her ; and what trial 
could overwhdm her when He was with her ? 

That monung's walk was a thorough enjoyment to her ; 

lier business was soon settled, and a short distance farther 

brought her to the Manor lodge. No one was within except 

a little child, and Madeline, afisaM of intrusting the book to 

her, considered it would be better, even at the ride of being 

late in returning, to carry it herself to the house. As she 

drew near, she caught sight of Alice, through the iron rail- 

log which separated the garden from the park, sauntering 

slowly vp and down the terrace. Madeline called to her, 

and Alice's face brightened instantly, and hastening to the 

gate, she threw it open, and begged Madeline to join her. 

I have a book for Lady Catharine," said Madeline ; 

will you take it for her ? I have no time to wait, for I 

haye done scarcely any thing this morning at home; and 

mamnm. will bc Ycxcd if I am uot back soon." 

Alice laughed. 

** Why, Madeline, one would think you were a baby in 
the schoolroom still. I thought you were out of all that 
particularity." 

** So I am," answered Madeline, " partly ; but one wishes 
to please mamma just the same." 

'' Such trifles cannot signify," said Alice. ** You make 
yourself as badly off as I am. What do you think now of 
Lady Catharine's insisting upon my walking up and down 
here for an hour every morning ?" 

''That I wish you may never have any thing more dis- 
agreeable to do," replied Madefine, with a smile, as she gave 
the book to Alice, and wished her good-by. 

" Well I but tell me," said Alice, detaining her ; " does 
your mamma treat you in the same way ?" 

" She wishes us to walk every morning, as you know," 
replied Madeline ; " and we generally do before breakfast.'' 

8* 
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'' That is what Lady Catharine wants me to do/' said 
Alice ; " but it does not suit me ; and then she worries so." 

Madeline had a strong inclination to stop and give Alice 
some good advice ; but the church clock struck eleven. 

"I must go/' she exclaimed. " Alice, dear, will you let 
me say one thing ? If you would just make up your mind 
to please Lady Catharine in these trifles, I think you would 
be happier. GoodH[)y-^-give me a kiss ; I dare say we shall 
meet again b^-and-by." 

Alice said t' Good-by/' in a tone of some annoyance, and 
could not fori^r adding, " You are so dreadfully particu- 
lar and punctiial, Madeline. When do you mean to get out 
of leading-strings ?" 

. ** Never," said Madeline, playfully, as she closed the gar- 
den gate, and once more nodding to Alice, set off on her 
walk home. 

Alice looked wistfully after her; perplexing thoughts 
seemed working in her mind. She drew a note from her 
pocket and stood gazing upon the direction with an air of 
irresolution. Presently, as if suddenly determined, she threw 
open the iron gate and ran after Madeline, who was pro- 
ceeding leisurely through the park. 

Madeline heard her footsteps without knoidi^ who was 
behind her. She looked round a little startled. 

" You walk so fast," began Alice, nearly breathless with the 
haste she had made. " I thought I never should reach you." 

*' How tiresome of me !" exclaimed Madeline. " Dear 
Alice, you are quite out of breath. What is it you want ?" 

" Nothing particular ; only a trifle," replied Alice, em- 
barrassment succeeding to her former eagerness and irrita- 
tion. " Only, just — ^will you take this letter to the post for 
me as you go by?" 

" Yes, at least — ^to the post did you say ?^t is not near 
post time." 
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" I am quite aware of that ; but will you take it ? I want 
it to go. What are you afraid oiV* 

** Nothing/' exclaimed Madeline, a little impatiently. •* I 
am not afraid of any thing." Then, in a more subdued voice, 
she added, " I do not mind taking this letter, or any letter, 
Alice ; but I cannot think why you ask it." * 

" I have a very good reason," said Alice. " There can 
be no harm in the letter ; you see it is only to Florence Tre- 
velyan." As she said this Alice held the direction for Mad- 
eline to see. 

" Florence Trevelyan ! there can be no harm, certainly ; 
but, Alice, if you would not think me curious, I wish you 
could give me a reason for not sending the letter with the 
others." 

'' Oh, I hav6 a very simple reason, if tiiat is what you 
want," replied Alice, assuming an idr of indifference. " I 
cannot have Lady Catharine prying into my correspond- 
ence." 



" She sees your letters, then?" 

*' Yes, generally. There is no rule about it ; but she re- 
marks whom I write to, and rather complains if I send too 
many to the same person ; and, in fact, I must be inde- 
pendent. So will you please just take my letter, and put 
it into the post as you go by ?" 

Madeline made no answer. Alice held out the letter, but 
she did not take it. 

'' I thought you were immensely good-natured as well as 
strict," said Alice. 

" I should like to be good-natured — ^I wish to be," an- 
swered Madeline, and the manner in which she spoke was 
so childlike and artless, that Alice could scarcely forbear 
smiling. 

" WeU, then, take my letter, like a darling." 

"But I would rather do right than be good-natured," 
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continued Madeline, witib the same simplicity, and seeming 
to speak her thoughts aloud without reference to Alice's 
presence. 

Alice looked back to the garden to be certain that she 
was not observed. " Come, say yes or no ; be quick, Maddy/' 

" What I tiiink, Alice,'' answered Madeline, " is that one 
ought not to set one's self up ; I mean one ought not to go 
against the persons one is with— do yoyi see ?" 

" No ; I see nothing, except that you are amazingly ab- 
surd and provoking," exclaimed Alice. 

" I would not be if I could help it, Alice ; but somehow, 
I should not like to do any thing Lady Catharine might not 
approve." 

" Really, Madeline, you are a complete baby. Do you 
think that at sixteen I am going to worry myself about ev- 
ery trifle, by considering whether Lady Catharine would 
approve ? At that rate I might be tormenting myself all 
day long. She never approves of any thing. She is as 
particular as— «s — " Alice could find no satisfactory sim- 
ile, and satisfied herself by adding, " Juno ! — ^it is a cajntal 
name for her. She is a complete Juno." 

** It is the particularity I am thinking of," replied Made- 
line, taking no notice of the lifter part of Alice's speech. 
" If she is so particular — " " 

" What then? if she is so particular — ^" 

"Why — ^you must not be angry, Alice — I don't think 
you can quite know better than Lady Catharine ; and if she 
is like your mamma, it seems as if you ought to obey her. 
Please don't vex about the letter; I would do any thing for 
you I could, indeed I would ; but I don't think this would 
be quite right." Madeline once more said " Good-by," and 
was walking homewards before Alice could tell what reply 
to make, or what argument or reproach to use. 

Alice stood gazing after her, as with a lights elastic step^ 
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she went on, ndther pausing nor looking behind her, neither 
taming to the right hand nor to the left ; bent only on one 
purpose — reaching home in good time. Madeline's move- 
ments were entirely the index of her mind — free and firm, 
and yet ehildhke. They were qnite different from Ruth's 
calmer, steadier, more l^oughtful air. Alice, rexed though 
she was, could, not help watching her with interest, in which 
was mingled a feeling of respect^ as she threaded her way 
by short by-paths, amidst the intricacies of the trees, some- 
times hidden, sometimes reappearing, and at last becoming 
litde more than a dark spot in the distance. Alice lost sight 
of her at last, and then she tamed herself, and went back 
to the house. 

Lady Catharine met her at the iron gate. " My dear, I 
thought my wish was that you should not go beyond the 
garden." 

" Madeline PUfford has just been here," replied Alice, 
evading an excuse. " She brought a book from the Par- 
Booage." 

**. Give it me, my love, at once ; it may be of ccMisequence." 

Alice's ktent ill-temper was roused by Lady Catharine's 
Ume of command, and^ the half-implied reproach. She an- 
Bwered coldly that Madeline had not been gone many min- 
utes, and giving the book to Lady Catharine, went to her 
room. Again the disappointed look might have been seen 
on Lady Catharine's face. She widked up and down the 
terrace buried in self-examination. What was her error in 
Alice's education? What mistake was she committing 
which could thus estrange her affection? or was Alice 
really cold and selfish ? Was it possible that the child of the 
gentle, affectionate Mrs. Lennox, could be insensiUe to aD 
the love which was bestowed upon her ? Perhaps she was 
too exacting, too particular ; but ihk was only a passing 
fear. Lady Catharine had giveu up so many of her loqg-* 
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established habits, and had oyercome so much of her : it- i^ 
ural precision in order not to be a restraint upon Alice, t. \t ^^ 
it was difficult for her to ima^e that any thing of the kii I |^ 
which remained could really be galling. A different aoswi ]^ 
to the question suggested itself. Alice must need change snc \^ 
companionship of her own age. Ruth and Madeline eould V * 
not be with her always, and Ruth was too grave, and Mad- 
eline too childlike, perhaps, to suit her. 

Lady Catharine disliked few things more than the idea of 
having the regularity pf her household disturbed by an ad- 
ditional inmate, young and gay, and requiring amusement; 
yet whilst Alice sat, brooding over her fancied miseries, and 
tormenting herself with schemes for sending a private note 
to Florence Trevelyan, Lady Catharme was planning how 
she could arrange to receive and entertain a visiter— one of 
Alice's school friends, any one whom she might prefer, and 
whom Mrs. Carter could reconmiend. She resolved to 
write to Mrs. Carter by that day's post, and ask her opin- 
ion as to which of Alice's former companions it would be 
preferable to have. Florence Trevelyan might have been 
asked at once, but Alice appeared to have taken so little 
interest in her, that it seemed scarcely probable she ironld 
like it, and Lady Catharine put her aside as not to be 
thought of. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



'RvTR was disappointed in her hope of seeing Alice for 
two days. She had therefore full leisure to think over her 
last conversation and all that had passed between them. 
That Ruth had influence was clear ; and she had also a 
smcere desire to exercise this influence rightly. Alice's in- 
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1 ised interest in the school and the poor people were 
peful symptoms ; bat no external improvement could 
ally avail for her happiness as long as her position with 
egard to Lady Catharine remained as it then was. He»e 
ay the great difficulty both for Alice's ccmduct and Ruth's 
idvice. Mrs. Clifford would have been the fit person to 
ipply to when Ruth wished to know how to deal with 
^ce ; but Ruth was involved in a harassing maze of petty 
perplexities. She could not pretend to talk openly to her 
motJier about Ahce, and yet be a party to deceptions. But 
Qeitiier could she own her share in them, because this 
would involve a mention of Florence- and Justine; and per- 
haps, as Alice had said, do - harm. Ruth had a strong 
mind, which could cope with serious evils ; she had moral 
courage sufficient to have enabled her to make really great 
effi>rt8, and she had a clear judgment in general ; but the 
present seemed a case distinct from all others. There was 
a consciousness of being wrong, without any exact percep- 
tion of where the wrong lay ; a wish to free herself from 
Alice, yet. a strong desire to lead her right; a dislike to 
being mixed up in any affidr with Florence and Justine, yet 
a dread that if Alice were to continue the acquaintance 
whilst she withdrew from it, the result might do great 
mischief. Above all, a hatred of deception and conceal- 
ment, yet the tie of a hasty promise, given, she scarcely 
knew why or for what. It was the most worrying, pro- 
voking medley of small difficulties which Ruth had ever 
met with. 

StiU, if she really could guide Alice at all, it should be, 
she determined, in the path of sincerity : the mystery about 
Justine must either be cleared up, or they must be released 
from their promise. This step was undoubtedly one of the 
first to be taken, and Ruth became quite anxious either to 
meet Florence, or to make Alice agree to write to her; or. 
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in short, do sometJung to put aa end to the necessity for 
concealment. 

Alice's disposition waa changeable as the winds. B^<»e 
Lady Catharine received Mrs. Carter's answer to her letter, 
she had taken, what is called, a good turn — at least in some 
respects. The poor people's clothes and some books of 
accounts were sent from the Parsonage, and she busied her- 
self one whole morning in arranging what was to be done 
with them ; and even consulted Lady Catharine as to how 
she should manage to receive the pence for the shoe dub, 
and what day and hour it would be well to fix for it. Lady 
Catharine was thankful for the improvement, but it was only 
external. As regarded herself, — her own thoughts, or 
wishes, or feelings, — ^Alice was as little inclined to be com- 
municative as ever. 

Mrs. Carter's letter, therefore, was very welcome when 
it arrived at the usual time, the breakfast hour ; for Lady 
Catharine flattered herself that she was now to find an easy 
way out of her difficulties. But, like many other " short 
cuts" in life, the plan of providing Alice with a friend only 
led farther away from the main object Mrs. Caiier pro- 
fessed herself much perplexed what answer to give to Lady 
Catharine's request In the multiplicity of her engage- 
ments she could not always bear in mind the friendships 
which her young people formed with each other. She was 
not at all aware that either Fanny Wilson or Jessie O'Neile 
were particularly intimate with Alice. Indeed, to the best 
of her recollection, the only person whom Alice had lately 
expressed much regard for, was Fl<H^nce Trevelyan; bat 
of this she could* not be certain. She would not, however, 
neglect the opportunity of giving Lady Catharine a warn- 
ing upon the subject, which she was sure would not be 
taken amiss. And this warning made Lady Catharine but 
hi» brows, and look doubly stern, as she puahed aside her 
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plate, and removed her coffee cup, and seemed detennined 
to give it her full attention ; whilst Alice sat oppositdy won- 
dering what Mrs. Carter, whose handwriting she recognised, 
could possibly have to write about. 

The passage which so engrossed Lady Catharine was the 
following : '' I cannot help fearing lest, by any means, 
Alice's intimacy ¥rith Florence should lead to the renewal 
of an acquaintance with another young person, whose name 
you may perhaps recollect. Mademoiselle Le Yergnier. She 
was at one time admitted frequently as a guest at my house. 
I then saw reason to distrust her principles, and for the sake 
of my p}ipils I was compelled to forbid her ever associating 
with them again. Still I had an interest in her ; she was 
yery young, and her education had been much neglected. 
All her prospects depended upon being able to support her- 
self as a governess ; and as she had been specially recom- 
mended to my care, I could not at once, for what might be 
considered a trifling offence, give her up. I will not trouble 
you with mentioning the means I took to watoh over and 
help her ; it will be sufficient to say that I never lost sight 
of her, and from time to time gave her advice as to her 
conduct, besides other assistance. I had reason to hope 
that my efforts would not be thrown away, and I looked 
forward to procuring some situation for h^ where she might 
be independent and respected. But some circumstances, 
which have lately come to my knowledge, have given me a 
very unfavorable impression regarding her. I fear the 
careless education which she received as a child is working 
its fatal consequences now that she is a woman. I could 
not possibly recommend her as a governess, and it would 
grieve me sincerely to know that any of my pupils were in* 
timate with her. 

'' You will not, I hope, consider me prejudice or unjust 
because I do not enter into particulars. > I do upt feel my- 
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self at liberty to give more than a general warning ; bat 
when I heard that Florence Trevelyan had been allowed to 
renew the acquaintance, notwithstanding a cantion, sinular 
to this, sent both to her mother and herself, I could not 
help feeling anxious respecting AEce. Mademoiselle Le 
Yergnier has lately been resident in the ndghborhood of 
Cromer Court. I am not sure where she now is. Witli 
regard to Florence, I have not a bad opinion of her. 1 
even consider that, ujider good influence, she might do weU; 
but she is extremely weak and very vain, and one cannot 
tell what the effect oi Justine's acquaintance may be. It is 
a real grief to me that her parents have allowed an intimacy 
to grow up again." 

A hasty person would at once have addressed Alice upon 
the subject of this letter, but Lady Catharine was seldom or 
never hasty. She finished her breakfast with great delibera- 
tion, gave her orders for the day, and then went into the 
garden — ^her usual place for meditation. Alice hoped that 
nothing was wrong, and settled herself to her occupations 
in the morning-room. There was nothing very wrong yet, 
at least in the way of suspicion. Lady Catharine's disposi- 
tion was guileless ; she did not imagine that Alice would 
deceive her, and therefore took it for granted that Mrs. 
Carter was mistaken when she supposed that Florence and 
AUce were friends. All that vexed her was to be obliged 
in any way to check the acquaintance with Florence, who, 
as the daughter of persons once well known to her, had, 
she conceived, a claim upon her for kindness. The ques- 
tion which she could not at once decide was, whether she 
should mention to Alice what Mrs. Carter had said. 

The natural thing to be done in a case of difficulty is to 
ask another's opinion; but this was exactly what Lady 
Catharine never woijild do. She was the lady paramount in 
her own household and upon her own large estate; and 
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Aougb humble in ber opinion of herself, as all true Chris- 
tians most be, she nevertheless bad an unobtrusiye bHt firm 
reliance upon, ber own judgment, which made it seem un- 
necessary to ask advice. Besides, Mis. Clifford was the 
only pers<»i whom she oonid well c(»nult, and Mrs. Clif - 
ford, with all her exeeUences— «nd Lady Catharine thought 
h^velf fully ahve to them-r-did not hold that position in 
her estimation which would fit her to be her counsellor. 
She was too gen<ie-«^too quiet ; her management was not 
systematic ; or, at any rate, k did not appear to be so. 
Lady Catharine, in her secret heart, believed that it was by 
a sort of happy accident— ^if such a term may be allowed — 
that Ruth and Madeline had grown up to be superior to 
ether girls of their age. It was the unseen influence of 
r^igious prindple, she supposed, acting by itself upon dis- 
positions naturally good, and kept aloof from temptation. 
She could not understand a family in which the authority 
of the mother and the mistress was not prominently put 
forward. Mrs. Clifford, on her side, respected Lady Cath- 
arine extremely, but she was ratber afraid of her. Lady 
Catharine's strcmg will went straightforward, like the course 
of a nulroad, cutting down hills of difficulty, and fiUing up 
valleys of perplexity, and gaining its end surely and rapid- 
ly ; but never perceiving that it was all the time intruding 
upon private feeling, or invading some quiet little nook of 
home affections. Mrs. Clifford felt this constantly, and she 
would have been just as unwilling te give advice to Lady 
Catharine as Lady Catharine would be to ask it. Lady 
Catharine came to her own decision at length ; she would 
be sOent for the present. Mrs. Carter was evidently mis- 
taken in thinking that Alice cared for Florence, and it might 
be more charitable to Justine not to say any thing about 
her until there was a necessity. In the mean time she 
eould be on the watch herself, and check any great friend* 
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Bhip if it appeared likely to spring up. For the sake of 
her old friends it would not do to discourage the acquaint- 
aaee entirely ; and» indeed, Mrg. Carter's <^eryations did 
not seem to vender it necessary. 

When Lady Catharine went to Alice's rooni> she referred 
a^iun to her sohod friends^ and proposed, if she liked it> to 
■mte ttther Fanny Wilson or Jessie O'Neile to the Manor. 
Alice's answer was discouraging. She was very much 
obl^g;ed ; hut she did not care. If Lady Catharine liked. 

" If I like, my dear; that is not at ali the point : it is 
what you Vke** 

** Tbsak you, ma'am ;" hut Alice would not appear ghuL 

A slight misgiving crossed Lady Catharine's mind. " You 
are very strange, my dear," she said. *^ You don't seem 
half as much pleased as you were the other day, when you 
told me you had met Miss Trevelyan at Redford." 

** Don't I, ma'am ?" said Alice, hlushing, but going on 
with her occupation. 

** No, my dear, you don't. Do you really not care to 
haye your friends to see yon ?" 

"I shall like it by-and-by," said Alice; not knowing 
how to avoid a direct answer. 

" Well ! by>and-by ; p^haps you are right ; you are 
scarcely settled in your ways of going on yet. I am glad 
you are diligent at that work ; you will have finished the 
seams to-day." 

" Yes, I hope so,'* said Aliee, rejoiced to have escaped 
the dangrerous topic. 

Neatly done, too," said Lady Catharine^ examining it. 

I must go now, I have letters to write. Good-by, my 
love, till luncheon time ;" and Lady Catharine w«nt away, 
pleased at being freed for a time, without any sEusrifice of 
duty, from the necessity of entertaining a strange young 
lady. She came back, however ; the misgiving in her mind 
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was not entirely gone. " You have seen but little of Miss 
Trevelyan, my dear Alice. I suppose she has never nien- 
tioned to you any thing about a friend of hen, a Made- 
moiselle Le y^'gnier ?" 

" I know Justine myseU*/' said Alice. 

*' Yes, yes, I am aware of that ; but I thought Miss Tra* 
velyan knew her too." 

" When we were at Mrs. Carter's, a long time ago,'' said 
Alice. 

'* Oh !" Lady Catharine was quite satisfied, and fancied 
she had managed cleverly to discover that Alice knew noth* 
ing of Florence or Justine, or any thing concerning them. 

Alice was quite dissatisfied. Those few observations had 
opened to her, in a great measure, the purpcH-t of ^frs. Car- 
ter's letter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Ruth went to the Manor that aftemocm. She found Lady 
Catharine in Alice's apartment, helping her to arrange some 
hooks, which had just come from Lond(Hi. Alice was in 
good humor, and Lady Catharine jdeased with her pleasure. 
This was so much in Ruth's favor, for Alice was more 
likely to take a right view of things when die was con- 
tented than when she was perverse. 

'* Now, Ruth," said Lady Catharine, in her kindest voice ; 
" we must have your assistance. Here are some histories ; 
they had Jbetter go before the Waverley Novels." 

*' The^Waverley Novels !" and Ruth laid her hand upon 
ihem eagerly. '< Oh ! Alice, how delightful I are they all 
your own ?" • 
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'* All her own," replied Lady Catharine, smiling atButh's 
forgetfolness of the observation she had addressed to her. 
''But/' she added, ''Alice assures me they shall not be hef 
only reading. The histories are to be studied carefuUy; 
and the Waverley No¥els are to be the recreation. For 
myself, I never read novels at all," continued Lady Oath* 
arine, in a lower tone. " I don't see the interest in them: 
however, with young people, I suppose it is different. There 
were not many good novels when I was young." 

Ruth and Alice were now looking over the books to- 
gether ; minting out to eaph other which they had read, 
and recalling the particular passages and characters they 
liked. 

When, however. Lady Catharine left th^d, which she did 
very soon, Ruth threw aside her volume, and exclaimed : 

" How I have wished to see you, Alice, the last three 
days." 

And so have I been wishing to see you," replied Alice. 

I should have managed it the day before yesterday, only 
it rained ; and, yesterday. Lady Catharine took me out in 
the carriage." 

" I have been very uncomfortable since I saw you last," 
continued Ruth. 

" About that stupid note ? It is stupid, is it not ? Flor- 
ence really must not write in such a very affectionate way — 
and hinting about Justine too ! — so extremely imprudent !" 

" And what is more," continued Ruth, " Florence must 
not have any thing to do with Justine ; or, if she has, she 
must not mix you up with it." 

" As to that," replied Alice, " I know no harm of Justine ; 
Florence tells me she is very well disposed." 

^' And besides, from what you have said," observed Ruth, 
*' I am sure your acquaintance with Florence is kept up in 
some way without Lady Catharine's knowledge/ 
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''Is Lady Cathaiine always to interfere with me?" in- 
^ ([uired Alice, proudly. " Am I never to have a friend of 
fl»7 own choosing ?" 

"Whilst you are Hying with Lady Catharine, you are 
hovaad to follow her wishes/' said Ruth ; " and to be open 
with her." 

" So I would be ; but I am afraid of her." 

'' That may be a difficulty," replied Ruth ; '* but it does 
not alter the duty." 

" And what would you have me to do then ?" inquired 
Alice, struck with Ruth's determined tone. 

** Write to Florence, and say that you must tell Lady 
Catharine how intimate you are." 

** Oh ! but you mistake entirely : it is my own fault. Lady 
Catharine's not understanding that she is my friend. Flor- 
ence has nothing to do with it; and really the affair is 
scarcely worth speaking of, only it perplexes one just now. 
I hope you will try and understand, Ruth," continued Alice, 
after a moment's pause. ** You will not think I meant to 
be insincere ; but the fact is, Lady Catharine worries me 
immensely, and I knew she would not like Florence — at 
least, I thought she would not ; and when she asked who 
were my friends at school, I did not mention her particu- 
larly ; and so Lady Cathaiine has taken up a fancy that I 
do not care about her — ^that Fanny Wilson and Jesse O'Neile 
were my favorites ; and, moreover, — I don't much like tell- 
ing, because you take matters so seriously, but I suppose I 
had better t — one day ther^e came a letter from Florence — 
a formal one, just such as she writes when she is stupid — 
and I did not mind showing that ; but there was a post- 
script, much warmer, calling me Marling,' and all that sort 
of thing, and this I was afraid to show ; so I gave Lady 
Catharine the letter, and kept the postscript, and ever since 
•he has taken it into her head, I am sure, that Florence al'* 
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ways writes to me in that dull way, and ^e would not al 
all comprehend the style of these last notes." 

Ruth was silent when Alice had finished this confession* 
which was made in a hurried Y<Ace, and with downcast eyes. 
Alice waited patiently for an answer. When it came it was 
▼ery short, and not at all consolatory. 

** Alice, Mrs. Carter always said your great fault was de- 
ficiency in moral courage." 

'* Yes, I know it — I know it perfectly," answered Alice; 
** but that will not help me now." • 

'* It ought to help you," said Ruth, " because you ou^t 
to strive against it." 

" And I mean to do so ; I trust and think that I shall. 
Only let me get rid of this one difficulty." 

" You create the difficulties for yourself, Alice," answered 
Ruth ; " and unless you have moral courage now, neither I 
nor any one else can be of use to you. You must tell Lady 
Catharine what you have done." 

** I tell her !" and Alice almost screamed with horror. 

*' Yes ; it is the only way," said Ruth, unrelentingly. 

Alice turned very pale ; then, after a moment's thought, 
she said : 

" No» Ruth, it is not the only way ; — in fact, I cannot do 
it ; — for, of course, if I tell one thing, I must tell all. It 
would be merely pretence to keep back any thing ; and what 
is to be done then about Justine ? — ^we have both promised 
to be secret there." 

Ruth was silent, for she was perplexed. 

" Then write to Florence," she said, after a little thought; 
** tell her that you would rather not keep up a correspond- 
ence with her, as there are subjects which cannot be men- 
tioned to Lady Catharine, and so break off the acquaintance 
—for the present, at least ; and you may b^ her to release 
us from our promise at the same time. In fact, as far as I 
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Am concerned, I am scarcely bouBd bj it*-4>r I only made 

it for a time." 

"And how is tills predous letter to be sent when it is 
written ?'' 
" As all other letters are, I suppose," replied Rii^. 

" And if Lady Catharine asks to see it V* 

Ruth was again obliged to c<Hisider. 

« You must teU the truth," she repSed ; '' say that you 
hare mitten somethmg private to Florence. Lady Catha- 
rine is much too honorable to insist upon seeiog it, however 
annoyed she may be ; and depend upon it, Aiice," ccmtmued 
Ruth, earnestly, ** if you wM, do this, you will go further in 
gaining Lady Catharine's esteem^ and making your life hap- 
py, than you can possibly imagine." 

AJiee leaned her head upon her hand, and thought; and 
Ruth busied herself with the books, that no fault might be 
hid upon them when Lady Catharine retnmed. Alice 
looked up at last. 

** Ruth," she said, " if Lady Catharine were any one ^se, 
I could do it ; but you don't know her. I can't tell you 
what it is like when ishe is ofRmded, She never scolds, but 
it is something awful,^-a thundor-clottd is nothii^ to it; 
— so black and quiet, only you are sure there must be a 
burst before long. And then her yoioe goes deep down 
with a rmnble, and she has a fashion of smoothing her 
mittens ; when she begins that, I know it is all over with 
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Alice paused ; the small amount of courage which she 
possessed before she commeifeed her descriptioB had now 
completely melted away. 

^' Tou must tlnnk of anotl^r plan," she eontinued ; '' I 
eaii't stand thundering looks." 

"Or seeing Lady Catharine smootti her mittens," said 
Both, ironically. "Oh, Alice I" 
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•* It M very well for you to say, ' Oh, Alice !' but youinll 
not be put in the way of k." 

** What I ny is right, neverUieleai," persisted Ruih. 

" Well ! yes, perhaps it is." 

** Then it must be done." 

Alice was silent. 

** Think, Alice," continued Ruth, '' now you are to be 
confirmed, you ought to be so very particular." 

" Confirmed !" exclaimed Alice. ''Iwish— " She stopped. 

** You wish, what ?" asked Ruth. 

** I bad better keep my wishes to myself," replied Alice; . 
** I shall only frights you. By-the-by, Ruth, ape we to 
have regular examination days now ? Your papa said some- 
thing about it." 

" Yes : I thought you understood it ; twice a week, to 
begin to-morrow." 

Alice looked any thing but pleased, and Ruth resolutely 
returned to the former subject. 

<< You see, Alice," she said, ** this is a time of aU others 
when you should be careful. You would not bear to promise 
to be good, and all the time to be deceiving Lady Catharine. 
I do hope you will take my advice." 

*' I mean to do so always, after this time," said Alice. 

*' But that will not do ; now is the time ; really it is right.*' 

Alice put on a mysterious expression of face» and said she 
could not be sure of that. 

" But I am, quite," rephed Ruth. 

** Yes ; but you don't know. Suppose, by telling Lady 
Catharine, or by making hef suspicious, — ^which she would 
be horribly, — ^if she knew I wrote private things to Flor- 
ence,— "great mischief was to follow for another person." 

'* I don't understand — ^I can't teH what you are talking 
about," replied Ruth, ** I only see the straightforward right 
of the case." 
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"Ah ! yes ; bat if I were to explain — there are some 

tiuogs, Ruth, which joa are not up to." 

"A great many, I hope/' said Ruth, ^x>adlj» ''if 70a 
are talking of Florence and Justine." 

" That is so like yott, Ruth ; setting tl^m both down as 
reiy bad now, because they were ully years ago. Bat there 
is nothing silly in this business ; it is yeiy important, es- 
pecially to Justine. I wish I could tell you. However, 
you will know soon enough if things turn out as we wish. 
Florence really is amazingly good-natured to take such an 
interest in Justine." 

Ruth could not help being curious. Her mind wandered 
away from the real subject under discussion, whilst trying 
to gire a form to the conjectures which crossed her mind. 

** I know — ^I have guessed," she presently excliumed. 
" Mamma heard the other day that Mrs. De Lacy was look- 
ing out for a goyemess for little Agnes^ Florence wishes 
Justine to have the situation ; that is it. I don't ask you to 
tell, but I am sure it is. I, suppose she would not like the 
old stories to be brought up against her. But it seems to 
me absm^ to make a mystery of things so long past, and 
Mrs. De Lacy must find out somehow that Mrs. Carter 
knows Justine." 

" Mrs. De Lacy is going abroad almost immediately," said 
Alice. 

Ruth smiled at this indirect confirmation of her suspicion. 

*' And Justine is to go with her ?" she sud. 

** And perhaps Florence," added Alice ; then recoOecting 
herself, she exclaimed : '' Horn stupid in me ! I did not 
mean in the least to tell." 

" Only you have done so. You never could keep a secret. 

Alice appeared disconcerted for the instant, but there wa* 
relief in the thought that Ruth now knew something of ^^ 
tme state of the case. 
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^ StOl I cannot comprehend it,*' continued Bath. ** Mrs. 
Carter is a very kind, ckaritable perscm. She would not 
■aj any thing against Justine if she could help it." 

** Mrs. Carter is prejudiced/' replied Alice. 

*' But how prejudiced ? Has she made up her mind that 
because Justine was not perfectly good years ago, therefore 
she is to be wicked all the days of her life ?" 

«* Mrs. Carter says imjust things about her, and beliercB 
a great many jbl'se stories," said Alice. 

"Oh 1" and Ruth's face brightened with intelligence, ''I 
comprehend better now ; ihey are new stories, which Flor- 
ence is afrttd of." 

"New, but not true," said Alice. '^Florence told me 
all about it. Justine's last situation was a Tery strict one^ 
and she was neyer allowed to go out or see her friends ; 
and Mrs. Carter, and persons who dxm*t lake her, declare 
that die used to do so by stealth, but it was not at all the 
case. Justine explamed it to Florence rery satisfactorily, 
and since then Florence has taken her part As for Mrs. 
Carter, she is quite Justine's enemy, and I suspect she has 
even writtai something about her to Itady Catharine." 
Alice then related what had passed in l&e morning. *' Flor^ 
ence told me that even Mary Vernon has interfered about 
her," she added, " saying ill-natured things." 

" Mrs. Carter*and Mary Vernon !" exclaimed Ruth ; " I 
would believe what they said against all the Florence Tre- 
velyans in the w<»4d. I shall write to Mary and ask hw 
what the truth is.'* 

"No, no, indeed Ruth you must not. Remember, we 
have promised to be quiet ; and, in fact, I ought not to have 
told you this, only you guessed. In fairness to me you must 
not make a fuss." 

" But it is so wrong in Florence," said Ruth, " setting up 
her judgment ! And if Justine is really not a good penK>]\, 
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it will be rery sad for her to be governess to that child. I 

wonder why yoa don't see that." 
"Fl<»ence declares she is ^eod/' persisted Alice. 

" But how can Florence know better ^han such pwBOOS 
SB Mn. Carter and Mary Vernon ? Indeed she is quite 
wrong. 

" Then write and tell her so/' said AUce, eagerly. 

"I! I write?" 

** Yes, you haye influence ; she respects you immmisely. 
Tell her how you came to know about the affiur, and advise 
her to have nothing to do with it. She will listen to you." 

** ISo" exclaimed Rudi, ** Florence will not do that ; she 
will listen to nothiBg but her own wishes." 

*' Bath," said Alice, '* I know Florence much better than 
yoa do ; she w21 listen to yon." 

Ruth became very thoughtful. 
I cannot mix myself up with the affiui;" she said. 
But you are mixed up with it ; remember your promise." 
It was given only for a i^ort time ; I shall let Florence 
know the next time we meet that I consider myself released 
from it ; and then the matter must take its own course. If 
I un asked any.tlung about Jusilne» I shall tell what I 
know." 

Alice grew imeasy, imd saad it was a very perplexing 
business. 

** 1 -do not see that," replied BuUi ; *' we have but one 
Aing to do-— to get out of it." 

** Much easier said than done — at least for me," observed 
Alice ; " and, moreover, I cannot see that it is best." 

<« It is the simplest, most straightfcnrwfird course," replied 
Buth. 

"Well, it may be," answered Alice, doubtfully. " You 
are much better and wiser than I am, Buth ; but reaUy, in 
case, I do think you axe mistaken. Just consider: if U 
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i» so very bad Icr JuBtine to be groyemess to Agnes when 
Bhe is not fit for the situation, surely it would be proper to 
warn Florence against encouraging her. You may do im- 
mense good if you will only write, and you may tell Fbi- 
ence not to seid me any more affectionate letters, which I 
cannot show to Lady Catharine, and so prevent me from 
getting into disgrace." 

Alice had, by this time, completely deceived herself. 
She really did think that she was giving a disinterested 
opinion, when she was urging Buth t» do that which would 
best suit her own convenience. Ruth again brought for- 
ward, though rath^ feebly, her opinion of the uselessness 
of interference, and Alice strongly combated it, and re- 
iterated again- and again her conviction that the profound 
respect which Florence entertained for Buth would lead 
. her to be entirely guided by her. 

" If I couM thIiDk so," said Ruth, hesitatmg. • 

" But you may be quite sure^f it ; you may be of use to 
Florence, and possibly to Justine too. Both of them look 
up to you." 

Ruth smiled at the notion of a pers<m like Justine look- 
ing up to her ; but the idea had its effect. 

" And," continued Alice, " your writing will stop Flor- 
ence from sending those foolbh affectionate notes just as 
much as mine ; but nothing which I could say would pre- 
vent her from encouraging Justine, don't you see ?" 

Aliee had mixed up the two questions adroitly, though 
without any deliberate intention, «id Ruth's usually clear 
judgment was at fault. She lost dght of her first wish of 
inducing Alice to be op^i with Lady Oaliiarine, and b^^an 
to imagine that the important point was to persuade Flor- 
ence that she was d<Mng wrong in taking Justine's part. 

** I will think about it," she said, in reply to Alice's 
pkading. 
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**If you think, you will do it," was ike answer: one 
wlncli made Ruth shrink with a sudden misgiving, as to 
whether she was deciding ar^ht. Alice used the expres- 
sion without any douhle meaning ; it was merely her way 
of saying that she was certain Ruth wonld agree. 

** I know you will, because it is best, and kindest," she 
added. " You are more reasonable than Madeline." 
Madeline knows nothii^ !" exclaimed Ruth. 
No ; only I meant to have told you — ^the other day — ^I 
had written a note to Florence — ^much such a one as you 
will send in one respect, begging her not to call me ' dar- 
fing' and 'dearest;' and I asked Madehae to put it in the 
post for me and she refused." 

" You never told me that before," said Ruth, repioach- 
fully. 

*' Because I did not think of it. I was luigry with 
Madeline at the time, but I forgot it afterwards." 

''And Madeline refused?" repeated Ruth, in a tone c^ 
uneasiness. 

Alice answered with some surprise : — 

'' Yes, she refused ; but why should you be so grave 
about it ?" 

"Madeline thought it wrong, I suppose," cmitinued 
Ruth. 

"1 don't know about wrong exactly ; that is such a hard 
word, but not quite right. ' She had rather not>' she said ; 
and when Madeline talks about 'rather not,' I can never 
ask her a second time." 

"Good-by, Alice," said Ruth, abruptly; and fastening 
the strings of her bonnet in haste. 

" Good-by, Ruth; dear ; remember, I depend upon you, 
and jou must write soon, or it will be no good." 

Ruth's letter to Florence was written that same after- 
ikoon. Any one in the leaat acquainted with human natoie. 
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especially with a charaoCar like iUith's, might hare prophe- 
sied that it would be. ^ 

Ruth piqued heredf upon h^ good judgment ; but a 
good judgment, in questions of right and wnmg, is not diat 
which can calculate eonsequences cleyerly, but that which 
perceives -^the duty cL the case and determines at once to 
peHbrm it Its main ingredimt is more than a wish not to 
do wrong ; it is an earnest desire to do right. Ruth had 
two duties iacnmbent upon her ; mie to her mother, not to 
engagre in a correspondenee which she might disapprove; 
the other to Alice, not in any way to encourage her in de- 
caying Lady Catharme. These two duties Ruth s^ aade, 
and took up a third ; the endeaycMT to make Florence Tie- 
Telyan giye up Justine. 

Alice's allusion to Madeline was the only thing which 
caused her to question the propriety of what she was doing. 
Ruth was nearly certain, though she would scarcely alknr 
it to herself, that Madeline would not take the same yiev 
of the case that she did. But Madeline was young, even 
for her age ; and ^gularly quick too in settling all doubt- 
ful questions. Ruth was accustomed to consider her sis- 
ter's opinions as mferior to her own when they differed ia 
aigument. She herself was yery cleyer; her perception 
was keen, and she seemed able to see both sides of the 
question at once. Whichever view she took, appeared for 
the time the right one ; yet, after lc«ig reasoning, Madeline 
would often surprise her by ending with: " It seems rights 
Ruth, because you say it ; but, somehow, I cannot feel 
that it is so ;" and then she would return to the very point 
from which they had started^ and propound some sunple 
question of duty, which put all Ruth's cleverness to ^ht. 
Experience in these cases often showed Ruth that Made- 
line was right, but she attributed the leust to accident. 

The doubts in the prasentinstance^ as to what Madelinr 
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would do in a similar case, made Ruth uncomfortable, but 
k did not alter her decision. As Alice had prophesied, 
she thought ; and then she resolved to act. 

The letter, when written, was read over with considerable 
satisfaction, for it was well expressed, simple, and forcible. 
Ruth made maay apologies for intruding her opinion, and 
trusted that Florence would not be vexed at her having 
discovered the purport of Justine's visit ; and then she gave 
the reasons which made her think .that it would not be 
r^ht to conceal Justine's acquaintance with Mrs. Carter, 
speaking strongly of the mischief which might ensue if Jus- 
tine were not a proper person to take charge of Agnes. 
As regarded herself, she stated that she could not cimsider 
her promise as any longer binding, for it was made before 
she knew the facts of the case ; and when it wab given Bhe 
had said it could only be for a time. In conclusion, she 
mentioned that Alice did not like to receive notes which 
could not be shown tp Lady Catharine, and therefore 
begged Florence not to write to her about Justine, and to 
use less affectionate expressions. 

This last sentence did not imply all that Ruth intended 
when she talked to Alice. It left the door open for the 
intimacy with Florence still to continue in a covert way, 
but she did not exactly know what else to say without 
giving offence, and thought that it woidd do for the pres- 
ent. Florence was not going to live in the neighborhood, 
so perhaps there was no great mischief in letting things 
take their chance for a few weeks. In fact, she and Alice 
were in a manner one in this business, and if they were 
cut off from Florence entirely, it would of course be im- 
possibte to be of any use to her. So the letter was sent, 
and Ruth looked forward with much mterest to the answer. 

10* 
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CHAPTER X, 

Alice was more competent to perform her duties at the 
school after receiving Ruth's advice and hints. She was 
also happier after having acknowledged her deception and 
determined to have no more letters which she was afraid to 
show. She began to fancy that she really was, as the ex- 
presalon is, turning over a new leaf. But Alice was mis- 
taken. We cannot slur over a duty and go on well without 
performing it. If there is any act which we ought to do 
and which we will not do, it is in vain to flatter ourselves 
that we are sincere in our amendment. 

Alice's concealment from Lady Catharine of her friend- 
ship with Florence Trevelyan was like an unpaid debt. Her 
accounts might be settled regularly for the future, but until 
the old claim was discharged, she could not be free and 
honorable. There were times when Alice felt this — ^when 
a pang shot through her heart — a pang which all must 
sometimes feel who endeavor to blind themselves by an out- 
ward change of conduct without seeking the conversion of 
the heart. These times were whenever any allusion was 
made to the Confirmation. 

Alice could not bring herself to bear the prospect of it 
As it approached nearer, it became more serious : it may 
indeed be said more awful; for upon confirmation must im- 
mediately follow that holiest of Christian privileges, which 
the most indifferent shrink from approaching unprepared. 

This was a subject rarely alluded to by Lady Catharine^ 
who consider^ that if Alice was fit for confirmation, she 
must be fit to be admitted to the Holy Communion, and 
trusted much to her late improvement; not doubting also 
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that Alice's serious impressions would be deepened by Mr. 
CUfford's instruction and advice. 

Perhaps, had Lady Catharine remarked the manner in 
which Mrs. Clifford would occasionally allude, in conversa* 
tion with her children, to the solemn thne that was ap- 
proaching, she might have received a useful hint as to her 
treatment of Alice. Lady Catharine had a great dislike to 
enthusiastic expressions, and found it difficult to say what 
she felt upon religious subjects ; she therefore took refuge 
in sOence. Mrs. Clifford's taste was very like Lady Cath- 
arine's ; but when, in answer to Madeline's simple observa- 
tion — ** Mamma, I shall not feel a child any longer when I 
am confirmed," h^ mother answered in a manner so serious 
that it could not be misimderstood — " And you will not be 
a child, my love," both Madeline and Ruth knew at once 
what it was to which reference was made. Volumes of in- 
struction would not have more impression upon them than 
the behef which their mother indirectly but constantly 
showed, that they were approaching a period when a bless- 
ing, which human language cannot describe, was to be con- 
ferred upon them. 

Long before, indeed, they could have told in words the 
nature of the Holy Sacrament to which they were to be 
admitted ; but words too often are a hinderance rather than 
an assistance to our feelings ; and preparation for a first 
Communion is something widely different from the weekly 
repetition of the explanation of the subject given in the 
Church Catechism. 

So Madeline felt as she was spending some time alone, a 
few days after Ruth had sent her letter to Florence. She 
was trying to examine her own heart; trying to discover 
her faults ; trying to reahze her true condition upon earth, 
and the state of her preparation for heaven. A tittle book 
upon self-examination lay open before her. It contained 
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bat few questions ; and those, it would bare seemed, soon 
answered. But eacb question suggested to Madeline's trae 
and most conscientious mind subject for reflection and deep 
regret* The life which to others appeared unspotted, was, 
when viewed in the presence of God, stained with innumer- 
able sins. 

But Madeline would not shrink from the sight. One by 
one, the faults oi which she was conscious from former sdf- 
examination were enumerated and confessed, with a fervent 
prayer for forgiveness and help ; and then, the particular 
point upon which she had fixed for that day's inquiry was 
dwelt upon more minutely. It was vanity — ^a fault which 
Madeline saw in herself, although those who knew her best 
would have hesitated to acknowledge that she had it. She 
was vain of her personal appearance, and she b^an her 
self-imposed task by examining in what details this defect 
showed itself. Too much time, she knew, was spent in 
dressing : that was one sign ; she was too particular in 
choosing her dresses ; too anxious to hear remarks made 
upon herself and Ruth, which indirectly paid them com- 
pliments ; she always observed carefully what other persons 
wore, and how it was put ' on ; she was not pleased when 
others were called pretty : that approached to envy ; but 
the groundwork was vanity. These things were indeed in 
themselves slight ; but they were indications of a temper of 
mind to be guarded against, and Madeline had learned to 
look, not at her outward conduct only, but at her heart 
When the offence was thus thoroughly perceived and ac 
knowledged, the next step of importance was to see it in its 
true light — ^in its real deformity ; to view it as it must be 
viewed by God. Madeline was vain of her appearance and 
fond of admiration in general ; yet, in a few years (so she 
had been taught always to carry on her thoughts to the end 
of life) her body must be laid in the grave, an objfiot of 
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dread to those who most loved her, with the worm spread 
imder hei^ and the worm coyering her. Where would then 
he room for yanity ? 

She thought once more : — there was a world, sinleas and 
glorious, where saints cast their crowns of glory at the foot 
of the throne of God, and Angels ^soyer their faees With 
their wings in awfol adorat^n of His Majesty. Madeline 
tried but for a few moments to imagine what that world 
must be. She read of it in the Bible, and strove to bring 
before the eye of. her mind some faint perception of its aw- 
fulness. She imagined herself standing amcmg^t the hosts 
of Heaven; she, the igaoruit, and weak, and vain — ^how 
woidd they feel towards h^ ? How would they bear her 
presence ? More than all, how would her merciful Saviour 
r^ard her? The Holy and Undefiled, how could He look 
iqpon the guHty ? Vanity in heaven ! Even to cmmect the 
ideas seemed a profima^n. No, it must be striven against 
-^«rushed, uprooted. Were it to cost the labor of a life, 
and the watchfulness of every hour, still it must be con- 
quered. Amongst the many sacrifices of pleasant sins to be 
made at the altar of her Saviour, vanity must imhesitating- 
ly be numbered. 

The consciousness <^ perfect sincerity, blended with the 
depth of Madeline's repentance and humility, and with the 
confidence of a child asking help from a father, and the 
simple, reverent love of a sister trusting to an elder bro- 
ther, she knelt once more in prayer, and felt that prayer 
was happiness. Then, as she rose to return to her usual 
employments, she dwelt for a few moments longer upon the 
probable temptations which would be awaiting her, especial- 
ly with regard to this one fault. It was not often that she 
left her room without casting one look in her glass, as much 
from habit, perhaps, as from vanity. Now she turned 
away, not because it would be wroi^ to look, but because 
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it was the first little opportunity which presented itself of 
proYing her own sincerity ; and the trifling act, scarcely to 
be termed self-denial, was the seal of her resolutton and 
the earnest of fature victories. 

Ruth spent some time, also, that day, in self-examination; 
but'she could not fix her mbd like Madeline. Th^ expec- 
tation of the answer from Florence Trevelyan was constantly 
recurring to her ; and she found herself repeating the yery 
words in which she supposed Florence would express a 
Willingness to be entirely guided by her. It was rather 
surprising that she had not heard before ; and an uncom- 
fortable feeling arose at the thought that, for the first time, 
she should receive a letter which she must ask her mother 
not to read. Still Ruth began the task which she had im- 
posed upon herself without being exactly conscious of wbat 
is called unreality ; or, in other words, without se^ng that 
she was keeping back from any known duty. 

Ruth's mode of self-examination differed from Madeline's. 
It had respect to the future more than the past. When 
persons have long accustomed themselves to strictness of 
life, this may be a desirable mode of striving to improve. 
It is not well to think too much about our own minds, or 
even about our motives. It is better to dweU upon our 
Saviour's infinite love, and our own privileges as members 
of His church ; and then to try and show our gratitude by 
thinking of all we can do to please Him. But, at certtun 
times, especially whilst we are as yet unacquainted with onr 
own dispositions, and must endeavor to become thoroughly 
humbled as a preparation for the Holy Communion, it is 
absolutely necessary to examine our consciences very close- 
ly ; to look back upon the past, that we may learn to guard 
i^ainst the future. Ruth thought that she had done this, 
because on a former occasion she had read through and 
answered a certain set ef questions ; and now, like Madeline» 
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she cbo6e> as her papa had recommended, one particular 
fault to guard against. Madeline, as we have seen, began 
by a careful inquiry as to the little ways in which her de- 
fects showed themselves. Ruth, on the contrary, was sat- 
isfied with knowing, partly from having been told, and part- 
ly from her own conscience, that she had certain faults ; 
and there the inquiry rested. Her self-examination was 
vague : what was gone by was in a manner forgotten ; and 
her character was, in consequence, never truly viewed. So, 
in the present instance, self-conceit in general was, she well 
knew, what she had to struggle against ; and she resolved 
not to speak of herself, not to put forward her opinion thore 
than could be helped; to remember generally that self- 
conceit was wrong : and they were very good resolutions ; 
but if we do not know the instances in which we have be- 
fore failed, we cannot tell what we are bound to guard 
against. Neither were they resolutions founded upon Chris- 
tian humility — a heathen might have made them. There 
was no remembrance of the lowliness of the Saviour of the 
world, no consideration of His perfect purity, no real desire 
to be humble, because so she might be like Him. Ruth 
strove against her faults more because they lowered her in 
the eyes of her fellow-creatures, than because they were 
hateful in the eye of God ; and when we look at our sins 
only in this way we never have a true view of them. Noth- 
ing will give us a real feeling of imworthiness, but the con- 
sideration of our Saviour's perfection and yet of his unspeak- 
able love ; and nothing will really enable us thoroughly to 
root out sin except the wish to please Him, as we would 
wish to please our parents, and the certainty that He will 
accept the very least endeavor, and forgive our fallings 
away, even until seventy times seven. 

Madeline's efforts were a pleasure, Ruth's were a burden; 
yet Madeline had a much greater sense of h&c own helpless- 
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ne88 and guilt- than her sister. The one thought of her Sa* 
viour, the other of herself. 

Madeline returned to the duties of her daily life with the 
feeling of love urging 4ier to watchfulness and energy. Rath 
returned to hers, with the thought that she had dene what 
was right, and was, therefore, better prepared for confirma- 
tion and the Holy Communion. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Mas. Clifford was sitting in the schoolroom the next 
morning, whilst Ruth and Madeline were pursuing thdr 
usual studies. Ruth was painfully conscious of her mother's 
presence, and this feeling was quite new to her. For the 
last year, or even more, any sense of restraint with her 
mamma had been wearing off. Mrs. Clifford, notwithstand- 
ing her extreme gentleness of temper, exercised a fall au- 
thority over her children when they were little. Even a 
look of disobedience was noticed, if not pumshed. Bath 
and Madeline would no more have ventured to disobey their 
mother than their father. They could not recollect the 
time when they had been permitted to follow their own will, 
and obedience, in consequence, had become as much a 
habit as the common course of their daily life. 

When this principle was once firmly fixed, half the diffi- 
culty of education was over. Mrs. Clifford could afford to 
be indulgent, because • she had no fear of rebellion. She 
could overlook many little faults which it might have fretted 
her children's temper to remark, — ^faults shown in phiy 
hours, — ^when they were off their guard, — ^when they were 
evid^tly not aware that she was near, because she knew 
that the great principle of duty was thoroughly rooted ;. and 
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diai^ by degrees, if only she could have patience, it would 
work out its good effects in every little detaiL 

Buth and Madeline scarcely knew how much they were 
under control, even when they were children; they were 
like well-trained horses, taught to attend so inunediately to 
the slightest check, that the curb was unnecessary ; and 
now that they were approaching an age when they mjght 
be expected to haye judgment and wills of their own, even 
the restraints of childhood were gradually loosened. 

Madeline was once asked, what her mamma did with 
them now they were growing up. The reply was rather 
abrupt, but perfectly true : " She lets us alone," In this 
« letting alone" lay the great secret of Mrs. Clifford's in- 
fluence. The watchfulness exercised was never seen ; she 
gruarded them, indeed, froni evil books, evil companions, 
evil sights and associations ; but it was not by prohibition, 
but by an unnoticed care, which kept such things out of 
their way. Within certain limits Madeline and Ruth were 
perfectly free. They might walk where they liked, and 
when they liked ; they might choose their own reading ; 
write to their own friends ; have secrets between themselves, 
if they desired it ; spend their allowance according to their 
own will ; and, when surprise was sometimes expressed 
that Mrs. Clifford could trust them with so much liberty, 
she replied, " They were kept very strictly when they were 
quite children ; they were never allowed then to disobey, 
and now they have lost the inclination." And it was true ; 
they had lost the inclination, for their mother's tastes and 
wishes were their own. What inducement, for instance, 
could there be to peruse books privately, when their chief 
delight was to go to their mother with their favorite passa- 
ges, and find in her interest an increase of their own enjoy- 
ment. Ruth sometimes came into the room absorbed in 
some poem or tale, and anxious that Madeline should read 

11 
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H also; but, if Mrs. Clifford was present, and Madeline 
away, her natural exclamation was, " Oh ! there is mamma, 
that will do jost as well ;" and Mrs. Clifford would stop 
and listen, and make her remarks, as if she could entirely 
enter into her child's enthusiasm ; and if the thought crossed 
her mind, that Ruth might be better employed in some other 
way, the advice was stopped for that moment. Confidence 
and affection would do more, she knew, in forming a charac- 
ter to good than reading history ; and in the course of a 
few days she would perhaps talk to Ruth upon some more 
serious subject, which she was studying herself, and so to 
lead her to begin it ; in order, as Ruth expressed it, to be 
" reading the same book as mamma." 

A similar principle was carried out in other ways. Mrs. 
Clifford was anxious to be the friend of her children. As a 
first step towards attaining this object, she allowed them to 
be friends to each other. With a difference of age, there 
must of necessity be a certain difference of feeling. Many 
little things they might be able to say between themselyes, 
which they would consider almost too trifling for her. 
This feeling would lessen as they grew older, but at present 
it was unavoidable, and Mrs. Clifford gave if full scope. 
Madeline often said without hesitation : " Mamma, Ruth and 
I have a little secret together ;" and the remark was to Mrs. 
Clifford a greater assurance of imreserve and simplicity of 
mind than any .confidence given directly to herself. Tbe 
age which Ruth and Madeline had attained was just that 
when restraint was most likely to spring up between them- 
selves and those who had authority over them. Their judg- 
ments and general character were not sufficiently fixed to 
enable them to be their mother's companion in her daily 
anxieties ; whilst the spirit of indepepdence was naturally 
gaining strength, and Cheir opinions upon all subjects were 
rapidly forming. 
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Mrs. Clifford was, howeyer, prepared for this stage in her 
ehildren's life. She was thoroughly endued with the charity 
which "beareth and aidureth all things/' and the faith 
which can trust the best and most cherished wishes of our 
hearts in the hands of God. The difference between Ruth 
and Madeline was as clear to her as to her husband, per- 
hi^ even more so ; for it was shown in the little instances 
which came more immediately under her notice ; and now 
it was no secret to her that something was wnmg in Ruth's 
mind, yet she waited patiently till the time when Ruth's 
confidence should be willingly given ; and the only change 
in her manner was an increased tenderness — a winning con- 
sideration and care, which Ruth felt, though she could not 
accoimt for it. She began to long for the answer from 
Florence more and more, that she might consider herself 
released from her promise, and speak to her mamma with- 
put reserve. 

This wish was strongly on her mind when, on the morning 
before mentioned, a servant on horseback rode up to the 
Parsonage gate. 

" From Sheldon, I am sure>" exclaimed Madeline, going 
to the window. " I know that bright scarlet livery so well. 
Don't you remember, mamma, we used to wonder whose it 
could be before we knew Mrs. De Lacy ?" 

'' I suppose the pic-nic is to be fixed," said Ruth. ** The 
weather is just settled enough, if it will only continue." 

Madeline became suddenly grave. . ** I don't think I want 
it to be fixed," she said. 

Ruth's head was bent over her writing-desk, but she 
looked up at this speech. ** Maddy* what do you mean ?— - 
why not ?" 

" I don't know — that is, I can't say ; but I do not want 

it." 

Buih went on writing, but her pen moved unsteadily* 
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The door opened, and a note was lm>ught in. Ra& 
not raise ker eyes. 

** It is from Mrs. De Laey/' said Mrs. Clifford, « and al 
the pic-nic. It is fixed for Tuesday week ; and, my 
Ruth, here are a few lines at the end for yoH from '. 
Trevelyan." 

Rath pat oat her hand eagerly ; but she had no feaar 
her mamma had read what Florence might have writte 

" May I see ?" said Madeline, coming to look oyer lu 

Ruth drew back pettishly. "Let me read it m} 
Maddy." She glaaced her eye in an instant over the 
lines, written on colored paper prettHy embossed. ** 1 
is nothing in it,'' she exclaimed, tossing the note acrosf 
table to her sister. 

Madeline read it m<M« attentively. " It is a very prei 
invitation," she replied when she had finished. 

" Yes, very." Ruth said no more, and a few mii 
after left her writing and went to walk in tiie gardei 
berself. 

And this was all the answer to her letter ! An inviti 
which placed ber in a greater difficulty than ever. " 
must come,*' Florence wrote, with two or three dai 
Very meaning dashes they were to Ruth's «ye, imp] 
much more than a mere wish to see her. Ruth wa 
tremely annoyed ; it was such a tantalizing, irritating ii 
of proceeding. And there would scarcely be any m 
writing again. Florence was always inclined to be 
stinate, and if she had determined upon not giving ai 
swer till they met, no entreaties would be of any avail, 
this dilemma Ruth thought of speaking to her man 
8he certainly considered herself in a measure freed 
the promise of secrecy. It had been given but for a { 
time, and she had warned Florence that it must now I 
an end. Her mamma's advice would, she knew, be : 
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TaluaUe. Mrs. Clifford would see at once whether it could 
bo light any longer to keep Justine's secret — and if she 
CQfuld in honor go to her for help, it certainly appeared the 
light course. But Ruth began to reason — perhaps it would 
make Florence angry if she were to do so ; perhaps it would 
break off their acquaintance ; perhaps she should have no 
opportunity of talking seriously to her, and Florence might 
stin go on encouraging Justine-^-that would be very bad 
for her — or she might still contrive in some way that Mrs. 
De Lacy should engage Justine as a goyemess for Agnes — 
that would be very bad for Agnes. There were a great 
many dangerous possibilities — all to be avoided, if Ruth 
could only see Florence and convince her that she was 
wrong. At last Ruth magnanimously made up her mind 
to act the martyr, and say nothing to her mamma — to 
sacrifice herself, in fact, for her friend, and swerve a little 
from her own duty in the hope of bringing Florence to a 
sense of hers. 

When Ruth went back to the schoolroom she found 
Madeline looking very thoughtful, with a book before her, 
but evidently not reading. Once ot twice she seemed in- 
clined to speak, but to be afraid. After a time, however, she 
said, with an effort, "Ruth, about the pic-nio-— do you mean 
— that is, do you think it would signify if I were not to go V* 

" Signify, Maddy ! What are you talking of i?" 

'' Would there be any harm ?" continued Madeline. 

" My dear Maddy, you must be dreaming. No, of course, 
there would not be any harm ; but why possibly should you 
not go ?" 

" I think I would rather not," replied Madeline, whilst 
tiic color mounted to her cheeks; "because it might be 
harm to me. You know, Ruth, I am not good, and I think 
about things so. When I am going anywhere it is always 
in my mind ; and just now I would rather not/' 

11* 
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Buth understood in an instant that Madeline alluded to 
tke Confirmation. '* Yon had better talk to mamma/' she 
said. > 

"Yes, if I can* I shall by-and-by." 

" It will be very awkward/' was Ruth's next observation, 
to which Madeline said nothing, and both were silent. 

Buth was almost angry with Madeline' for this reserve, 
though she did not at all desire to talk herself upon the 
subject which she knew was occupying her sister's thoughts. 
Several times lately when the pic-nic had been referred to, 
Madeline had hinted a disinclination to go : but Buth fan- 
cied it was only because she did not like the prospect of 
encountering a large party. Now she saw that it was a 
much deeper feeling. Buth did not sympathize with her 
sister. Since the pic-nic had been first proposed her mind 
had been so occupied that she had scarcely remembered it 
was to take place ; and now there seemed a necessity for 
going. If she did not, there might be no opportunity of 
seeing Florence Trevelyan. And then Buth thought to 
herself, " Mamma and papa do not object, and why should 
I?" When Buth wished to decide for herself upon any 
occasion, she was in the habit of saying, that now she was 
growing up it must be better to exercise a little judgment 
of her own. In this instance the case happened to be re- 
versed, and it suited her to give up her own judgment. 
But Buth did not know that her papa and mamma saw no 
objection. In fact,, she had reason to imagine they might 
do so ; for 6nce or twice lately Mrs. ClifiPord had regretted 
that if the pic-nic were delayed, it would bring it near the 
time of the Confirmation; and this morning she had not 
shown any pleasure in the thought of their amusement, 
and, indeed, had not made any remark about it. These 
might have been suspicious circumstances^ if Buth had 
fairly considered them. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

The eyening came ; Ruth grew more vexed and imhappy 
about every thing. Madeline's reserve — ^the stupidity of 
Florepee — ^the pic-nic, which she did not care for, and yet 
'to which she must go. Ruth was not generally cross ; hut 
this evening nothing pleased her. It hcgan to rain, and 
instead of taking a walk, as they often did at that time 
when the day had heen very waim, she was phliged to find 
employment within-doors. Madeline read, and Ruth knew 
by the hinding that the book was a volume of sermons. 
This made her more cross. Madeline might just as well, 
she thought, read sermons in her own room ; but the next 
minute Madeline called to her to point out something which 
she particularly liked, and her sunny smile, and simple 
cheerful voice, soothed Ruth*s ruffled temper. She felt 
that Maddy might do any thing she liked — read, or talk, or 
be silent — it did not signify. No one could be annoyed 
with her. Madeline did not read her sermon with a 
fixed attention. She looked often out of the window, as if 
watching for some one. Presently the little green gate 
opening from the garden into the lane was swung to, and 
Mr. Clifford came up the gravel walk to the house. Made- 
line turned again to her book ; but when her papa came in 
she closed it, and began talking upon indifferent subjects. 
Ruth was silent, which was rather unusual for her when 
parish matters were discussed, as she generally took a most 
active part in them. Madeline's nervous manner was ap- 
parent to her ; it showed that her heart was not interested 
in what was said, and when, as Mr. Clifford was going ou 
of the room, Madeline asked whether she might say a f© 
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fv'ordfl to bim alone, Buth knew well what the subject of 
the conyeraation would be. A seed of uneasiness was im- 
planted in Euth's breast. She said to herself that Made- 
line was over scrupulous, but in her heart she felt that she 
ndght be right. 

The study door closed, and Mr. Clifford inquired what 
Madeline had to saj. Almost every one's heart beats 
quicker at such a question. Madeline's beat very fast; but 
nothing was to be guned by delay, so she began at ooce — 
''Papa, I wanted to speak to you — about — I don't know 
whether it is right ; but, if you please, could you tell me 
about Mrs. De Lacy's invitation ?" 

Mr. Clifford looked half surprised, half amused. He had 
not even heard of it that day. 

The pic-nic, papa," continued Madeline. 
Well, my love, the pic-nic — ^what is your difficulty? 
Does your mamma wish you not to go to it ?" 

** I don't know ; she has not said so. But, papa, would 
it be wrong to stay away ?" 

'' Certainly not, if you wish to do so--«t least I should 
imagine not. But why should you ?" Mr. Clifford looked 
at Madeline, and by the expression of her face guessed 
what she would answer. *' Would you really rather not 
go?" he continued. 

*' I think it would be better — safer for me," and Made- 
line's face brightened at the hope of being imderstood. 
" You know, papa, I think of things so— they run in my 
head ; and I shoulji enjoy this so much — ^that is, if we 
go to St. Cuthbert's Castle, and Buth says that was the 
place mentioned." 

Mr. Clifford considered before he replied ; then he said» 
** Was this your own idea, my love ?" 
Yes, quite my own." 
And has it only entered your head to-day ?" 
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**1 hjBLYe thought about it a Utile before, but not so 
much» beeause it did not seem as if the tim^ e^er would be 
fixed." 

" And what does Ruth tiiiak V* inquired Mr. Clifford. 

" That IB one thing which worries me/' exclaimed Made- 
line. " I am afraid Ruth will not go without me, and I 
could not bear her to be disappointed. What shall I do? 
— what can I do to be right?" i^e added, in a rery 
anxious tone. 

" We will think, my dear child," answered her father, 
and as he said this he kissed her with a tenderness of man- 
ner which fully repaid Madeline for the efibrt she had 
made in speaking to him. " First of ail, we must remember 
that we may make mistakes in matters of conscience by 
being too scrupulous ; by looking upon God, I mean, as a 
bard taskmaster. I do not say that you do so now— in- 
deed, it is most likely I shall quite enter into your notions 
— ^but religion is meant to haUow our innocent amusements, 
not to shut us out from them ; therefore it is not because 
you expect a good deal of pleasure from going to St. Cuth- 
bert's that you should be alarmed, and imagine it may do 
you harm." 

''I should like it very much indeed," said Madeline, 
laying a stress upon the last word. 

*' Yes, and you were intended to like it very much indeed. 
Going with pleasant companions to a place you have heard 
a good deal about must be very agreeabk. But God will 
not be angry with you for finding it so." 

Not if I think about it very much ?" said Madeline. 
No, not in general. It is right, we know, to gpvem 
our thoughts, and not to let them dwell upon any subject 
at wroi^ times, or so as to make us forget our duties ; but 
this is a yery hard lesson — perhaps it may take us many 
years to leani it — and we may be sure that God will be 
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mercifultf potjeot with ns whilst we are leamisg it-^p- *-■ 
peung, I meBD, that we are tryii^ to do so. He will Wt ^^ 
expect us to be perfect at once." - - 

" But just now ?" said Madeline. ^ 

"Ahl that is (he question," answered Mr. Clifibrd, \' 
" Things which are most innocent in themselves may be . ' 
wrong because of peculiar eireumstances." 

"And this would be wrong in me, then?" inquired 
Madeline. 

" It will be wrong if it is likely to engroes too much of 
your thoughts." 

"But what is too much?" aaked Madeline, eageHy. 

" What are your special duties at this eeason ?" answered 
her father. " All which interferes with them will be too 

" I ought to spend some time every day in reading and 
thinking about being oonfinned, I know," said Madeline. ■ 

" But going to the pic-nic will not interfere with thai, I 
except upon the one day ; and even then you might give 
np some time earlier in the morning." 

Madeline looked at him with an ezpresMon of sadness. 
" Ah I papa," she said, " you think I am as good as Ruth. 
But if I do give up the tome I shall never fix my thoughts." 

Mr. Clifford smiled. " We have reached the right point, 
my dear MadeUne. I can quite understand your feelings. 
Most likely the pio-nic would occupy a good deal of your 
thoughts ; and, just now, when it is so very eesenlial that 
you should be serious and collected, such a temptation may 
well be avraded ; at another time it might be better to 
battlp with it. Only I would ask yon one question. What 
b it that makes the pic-nic too interesting — more interesting 
than religion?" 

:.>A(adeIine's eyes filled with tears as she replied, "B«- 
'Jiuse I am so bad." 
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Mr. Clifford took her hand in ys: ^I did not mean to 
distress you, my dear child* I was sure you felt this ; but 
inll you try not to forget it? I mean, to remember it 
always on similar occasions." 

** I don't think it will be easy to forget it," said Madeline. 

" Yes, indeed, it will be a great deal easier than you 
iouigine. Many right-minded people are extremely apt to 
do so." 

^To forget that they do wrong things?" said Madeline, 
with some surprise. 

** To forget that it is not because they are good, but be- 
cause they are wicked, thivt innocent amusements do them 
harm," replied Mr. Clifford. 

^ Yet they are right in not joining in them," said Made- 
line. 

** Quite right ; but quite wrong if they condemn others. 
If you wBre very good, you might go to the pic-nie and not 
be at all disturbed by it. Others of your own age may go 
who will be preparing for confirmation like you. Their 
minds may be much steadier than yours. I wonder what 
you will think about them." 

Madeline did not know what to answer. 

" Will you, my love," continued Mr. Clifford, " make it 
an especial subject of prayer that you may be able to re- 
member why you do not go ? And when the day comes, 
will you spend your time for meditation in thlnkbg particu- 
larly about your faults ; seeing how great they are, and how 
many things are dangerous to you because of them ? Such 
thoughts are -our only safeguard when we refuse to join in 
the amusements of our friends. They are the only thoughts 
which can keep us from being proud and uneharitaUe." 

" I hope I should not think others wrong in going," said 
Madeline ; ** because Ruth will go, most probably, and she 
is so very good," 
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«' Doea Bath wish to go ?" asked Mr. Clifford, quickly. 

'< I tfaiidc she does ; hut she does not talk about it." Ifr. 
Gliffn^ looked grayer than before. ** It is a most impor- 
taat time for jou both/' he said. " I should be glad to 
feel that you were giring up as much thought to it as pos- 
sible." 

**I try every day/' said Madelme; "but, papa, my 
thoughts go all away, and then I am Tery imhappy ;" and 
here her Toioe changed as she added, " it is yery wicked, 1 
know, but I long sometimes to wait another year." 

''Another year would not help you, my child. Ton 
would oome with the same request at the end of it." 

" And should I never be more fit ?" said Madeline. 

** Why seek for what God does not require ?" said Mr. 
Clifford. " When our Saviour restored the lame and the 
Uind, did He wish them to walk and see a little before He 
mitfie them quite whole ?" 

** He told them they must have faith," said Madeline. 

''Yes; that is. He required a trust in Hb power, and a 
willingness to be cured. This is all He asks now of yoit" 

" I should like to be good more than any thing," ob- 
served Madeline. 

" And not only that, but I think you are willing to do all 
that may be necessary, whether agreeable or not, in order 
to become good," continued her father. "We must not 
separate thestf twa things. A person suffering from some 
bodily disease, for instance, will say he would like to be 
cured ; but he may not like to try the remedy. He may be 
steering from the toothache and yet not agree to have the 
tooth extracted." 

" That is what I mean," said Madeline, quickly. " I 
should like to feel that I had got rid of some of the bad 
things, and then I should be move sure that I was willmg 
—that I was fit for the Uessings. Because you know. 
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]>apa/' she added, in a faltering voice, '< I am not i^t* all fit 
for the Holy Communion, and I most go to it if I ^ai con- 
firmed." ) 

'* But, mj dear Madeline," said Mr. Clifford, '' th^ getting 
rid of these ' had things,' as jou term it, is to he ^^ busi- 
ness of your life. Confirmation and the Holy Communion 
are to be your great assistants in this business./ If you 
throw away the help, what are you to do?" 

** I'might pray and read the Bible," said Made]^^. 

** God tells you to do something more," rd|[i^d Mr. 
Clifford. ''He will not accept us if* we perfonlL?4)idy half 
our duties." i ; 

" And I must go," said Madeline, whilst the tkars which 
had for some time been gathering, flowed slowl/ down her 
cheeks. 

Mr. Clifford suffered her to ciy silently for some mo- 
ments ; at length he said, " You are frightened, dearest." 

" Yes, so very frightened sometimes," said Madeline, in a 
broken voice ; " and, papa, I think I should be glad not to 
go ; that shows how bad I am." 

*' Then if I were to tell you that you should never go, 
said Mr. Clifford, " you would be contented ?" 

Madeline started. " Oh ! papa ! no. I could not bear it. 

** And God does not wish you to bear it," replied her 
father. " He is willing — ^more willing than you can imagine 
-^to receive you ; to love you, and bless you, dnd make you 
happy. He asks for no fitness except that which you have 
yourself just this moment acknowledged. You may go to 
your Confirmation, you may even kneel to receive the Holy 
Communion, conscious of all your faults, all your imperfec- 
tions, yet with the same confidence in His love as you feel 
now in mine. And Madeline, my child, by-and-by, years 
hence— 4f it shoidd please God to spare your life — ^you will 
see aJl this f uUy, you will be thankful and happy then, that 
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jou were not suffered to ^ve wa j to doubts and scniplei 
now. Religion will be all in all to jou." 

" As it is to you/' said Madeline. 

A momentary shade passed over Mr. Clifford's connte- . 
nance; yet it was but momentary: a quiet, bright smile 
followed it, and he looked in his child's face, and said, 
" Yes, Madeline, as it is, I trust, now, all in all — ^the one 
great joy — ^the one unchanging reality." 

Madeline was silent. The feeliugs gathering in her breast 
could find no words for utterance. She otdy said as she J 
left the room, *' Then, papa, you will settle for me that I 
am not to go to the pic-nic." 



I 



CHAPTER XIII. 

We will take a glance at Mrs. De Lacy's drawing-room / 
on the afternoon of the following day. It was a long, rather 
narrow room, terminating in a. bow, with French windo^rs 
opening upon a lawn. The furniture was too showy to be 
elegant. The paper attracted attention from its bright pink 
pattern and gilding ; the eye was disturbed and confused by 
the number of odd-shaped chairs, sofas$nnlaid tables, and 
light ornaments, which crowded a comparatively small 
space ; every book seemed to have dressed itself in its gay- 
est binding; and every article approaching to the useful 
was carefully disguised, by being turned into some shape 
totally unlike itself. 

By the round table, drawn into the recess of the bow, 
Justine Le Vergnier reclined, in a low easy chair, whilst 
Florence stood by her, picking to pieces a leaf of verbemi. 
Justine wore a walking-dress, but her very small transparent 
bonnet was untied, and thrown back off her head ; and either 
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this circumstance, or it might have been really an alteration in 
the expresfflon of her face, gave her a less gentle, qniet look 
than formerly. Her eyes moved more qtdckly, though. they 
were always remarked as never being still ; her lips curled 
satirically ; her attitude was more studied and less graceful. 
She had an air of self-possession and determinatiou, not 
pleasing in so yoimg a person ; altogether there was the in- 
describable change, not to be seen' in any one particular, 
but to be felt perpetually, which indicates a character that 
is lowering, not rising, in tone, •f'lorence, in the presence of 
Justine, appeared a simple, Tetifing. girl. 

"And my aunt has really 'l^oiight matters to an end, 
then," said the former, throwinj^away the last atom of the 
faded leaf, and turning to Justine with a doubtful smile. 

" Ah, oui, — ^that is, it must be an end soon. Madame 
is most entirely obliging, deligh^^d.: we shall be the best 
friends." i. 

" It would be all very well ^f '^St 5Fere not for that letter 
of Ruth's," said Florence. " If'sh^ has a conscience crotchet, 
she may do us harm at any moment." 

" Mais, tu es triste, mon ^mie,". said Justine, laughing. 
" I care nothing for Ruth ; and you have written." 

" Yes, but perhaps she may not come to the pic-nic ; or, 
she may choose to go and talk about you beforehand ; she 
threatens to do so. I wonder, Justine, you can take it all 
so quietly." 

" Now, listen," said Justine, holding up her finger, and 
looking archly at Florence ; " you know we are famous — ^we 
French, I mean — ^for sunshine — 'gaiet6 du coeur.' I am 
French ; I have had heaps of troubles before— I shaU have 
heaps again. But why vex me ? If I don't stay here I 
shall go somewhere else — I shall do something. ^^ 

Florence looked at her with a mixture of wonder an 
tetiop. 
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** What am I to do ?" she exclaimed. " My amit irSi 
saj I have deceived her." 

Justine shrugged her shoulders. 

** Bien ! and if you have, it was for a friend. But where 
was the decdt ? Madame asked what I was like — ^you told 
her ; you grave my account. Who knows me as well as 1 
know myself ? What for should she ask questicms of that 
woman — ^that Mrs. Carter ?" 

''Mrs. Carter is certainly extremely prejudiced/ said 
Florence. 

" That is little ! — c'est afireux — she tells. I would not 
say what she tells, and all because she would get another 
into my place." 

" And yet you can be indifferent whether Ruth talks about 
you or not," said Florence. 

" Point du tout ! — ^not at all indifferent ; but you see there 
are always ways. We will come over Ruth."* 

** Not so easily as you may think," replied Florence. 

'* Pardon ! I knew Ruth when you did." 

** At school ; but you saw little enough of her." 

" Enough for what I wish. Ruth loves dearly to rule ; 
she loves to put that little finger of hers. into, other persons' 
concerns ; she shall put it into mine." 

" Yours !" exclaimed Florence, in a tone of alarm. 

Justine laughed heartily. 

"Ah ! to be sure! you take fright; but trust me. See 
what a pretty note I have Mrritten ;" and she drew a folded 
paper from her reticule, and gave it to Florence. " You 
see, my happiness rests on her coming to the pic-nic," said 
Justine, still laughing, as she quoted h^ own words ; " I 
have so much confidence to give her: I want her advice. 
She can't help herself now — she must come." 

^' And she must keep quiet till she has seen yoa»" said 
Florence. 
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" Of course ; Ruth is most proper — she is full of honor ; 
she will never speak isil we hare met." 

** And if you do meet, what then V* inquired Florence. 

''We will see — ^we will think," said Justine, lightly tap* 
ping her forehead. " I never was in a trouble yet, but I 
found my way out of it ; and we will go, mignionne, you 
and I ; we will have our treat; we will be at Paris to- 
gether." 

''And you will show me aU the best shops, and tell my 
aunt about every thing that is fit to be seen, and do just 
whatever I like," said Florence. 

" Oui, assurement ! let me only be there. Once in Paris — 
in my country — la belle France, we will have our pleasure 
then; and it is so bright, so gay. Ah, Florence! you 
don't live in England ; it is all as you said one day — eat, 
drink, sleep, and begin again." 

" The difficulty is to manage it," said Florence, musingly. 
" You will reaUy take a great deal of care of Agnes, won't 
you, Justine ?" she added. 

" Surely ; the greatest bf all. Did I not take care of the 
little Damleys ? That very evening when I went out to 
see my friends — ^the evening I was so caught ; I had put 
them all quietly to bed : they were asleep— very comfort- 
able — no harm could happen to them." 

" You have a charming accent," said Florence ; ** that is 
one great advantage. My aunt heard it remarked the other 
day, and she admires your voice extremely. If you only 
make Agnes sing as well, she will be quite satisfied." 

" Ah ! we will do every thing— every thing k merveille !'* 
answered Justine, laughing; "only just at the present 
moment we must think about this little affiedr. You are 
writing to Alice ; put my note in the envelope, and Alice 
will give it." 

" A good notion," observed Florence ; " we shall save a 
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day b J it ; for mj aunt is going to diive over to the Manor 
this afternoon, and she can take it." 

" I wish I could be quite sure that there is no fear of 
Lady Catharine," said Justine, less lightly than was usual 

" Oh ! you need not be under any alarm about her/' re- 
plied Florence ; " it was one of my first inquiries of Alice. 
I should never have proposed your staying here so long, if 
I had not been quite sure upon that point. Lady Catharine 
scarcely remembers your name, Ahce says. You know 
Mrs. Carter never tells more than she can help of her school 
matters ; and if she did, my aunt always calls you Yeray, 
happily. I was never so grateful before for her habit of 
misnaming French people." 

" Then you don't wish to go with your aunt to-day ?" in- 
quired Justine. 

** Oh no ; it was half proposed that I should, but I have 
no fancy for encountering Juno, even for the sake of Alice. 
The very sight of the Manor gives me a fit of low spirits ; 
and how Alice can exist there I can't imagine. I should 
make up romances, and fill it with ghosts for my own 
amusement." 

" Ghosts !" repeated Justine, and a strange look of thought 
crossed her face. " Les revenans ! I don't like them." 

Florence began to laugh, but Justine was grave. 

" I could not live in a place where there were any," she 
said ; and then she added quickly: ''What shall we do this 
afternoon ?" 

" Now, really, Justine, you are silly," persisted Florence. 
" Ghosts are nothings." 

" I am not so certain ; I don't fancy them," again ob- 
served Justine. 

'* And you look quite in earnest," said Florence, fiidng 
her eyes upon her. 

** Ah oui, in earnest ; one must be in earnest sometimes.'* 
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Justine sighed ; and Florence said, in a tone of vexaticm : 

" Why, Justine, you are dull ; what has come over you 
all of a sudden ?'* 

" Ce n'est rien, c'est une folie ; what shall we do this 
afternoon ?" 

" Drive in the pony-chaise : but, Justine, I should like to 
know," said Florence, according to her old custom, still 
keeping up a disagreeable subject, — "I should be glad 
if you would tell me what made you grow so dull in a 
minute ?*' • 

" We are all dull at times," replied Justine ; '' that b, in 
England. No one is dull in France." 

" You must not be dull with my aunt," observed Flor* 
ence; "she cannot eadure dulness. It must be nothing 
but talking and laughing forever to suit her ; that is what 
she likes in you." 

" Well ! she may depend ; I will do my best," replied 
Justine. " But you see, Florence, chere amie, one sits alone 
now and then, and then the thoughts come. It was all Mrs. 
Carter ; she put them into my head first." 

'* But what thoughts ?" inquired Florence, in a curious 
tone. 

" All sorts ; very dull ones. It was such a dull house ; 
it gives me * les vapours' to tKink of it." 

" What do you mean ?" asked Florence. 
Why, you ought to know," replied Justiue, impatiently ; 

you have said the same yourself." 

"I don't remember; I can't understand," continued 
Florence. " I wish you would be plain." 

Justine shrugged her shoulders, and exclaimed against 
the stupidity of Florence, and then added : 

*' It was not always so ; when I was in London first, I 
was very bright — always laughing ; the world seemed quite 
merry and whec I went amongst you all, that was bright 
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too. I liked it ; I liked Mrs. Carter ; she was yery kind, 
and I could bear the sermons, though she gave me a good 
many. Now and then I listened to tiiem and tried to 
please her. It was just a fit, but it went off. Clara Man- 
ners laughed at her, and I laughed. One can't think ^ 
grayely about things that people say when one laughs at ^ 
them ; and so, by-and-by, I came to care less for her long - 
speeches ; and then they were tiresome to me ; and then i^ . 
I could not bear them, and I took to reading those boob 
just to forget them." 

"And the fuss that was made !" said Florence, lifting up 
her hands. 

''Yes, the fuss! shall you ever forget it? But I was 
better off than you ; I could get away and read just as 
many as I chose ; *and they were charming ; they put all 
the long sermons out of my head. She used to call some- 
times and go over aU the old grievances, and I behared very 
well ; I listened like a lamb ; but I never cared for any 
thing, because I could forget." 

" There will be one comfort here," said Florence, " my 
aunt will never preach dull sermons to you." ., :. 

But it is the forget which is the trouble," said Justine ; 

all that talking and preaching, and telling one to say 
prayers, and think that some day or other I am to grow old 
and die, comes back ; it makes me ill. When you said about 
the ghosts, it came : it is quite sudden ; it does not stay, 
but it is horrible ; it makes me feel — ah !" and Justine drew 
a long breath. 

Florence looked rather blank at this announcement. 

" You don't mean to have these fits often, do you ?" she 
said. 

" Mean ! but who would have them that could help ? No, 
I dance, sing, play, any thing but think." 

And you may read too," observed Florence. "My 
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aunt likes novels, and she -will lend you as many as you 
wish." 

" But it is not the same as it was ; I read, but I. am tired. 
I don't care for the books now/' said Justine, yawnmg ; 
'' they are all alike. Ah ! Florence, to be rich ! tiiat is the 
thmg." 

"Yes, that is the thing," said Florence; "one could 
have so many pleasures if one were only rich." 

" But you are rich ; you can go where you like ; think 
of me, without a penny in the world, if I don't work, work, 
and talk, and teach ; and forced besides to go here, and 
stay there, and never have a will of my own. Oh ! it is 
sad— this life." 

" Pauvre petite ! I am very sorry for you," said Florence, 
kindly ; " but if we can have our way about Paris, it will all 
be well ; and we will forget the ghosts and the sermons." 

Justine rose suddenly from her seat, and opening the 
piano began to sing a lively French air. Florence lingered 
near her, praising and caressing her. Justine's face resumed 
its usual expression, and before a quarter of an hour had 
elapsed, her manner was as light and her voice as gay as 
if she had never been troubled by a serious thought. 



CHAPTER XIT. 



That same day at the Manor was spent by Alice unlike 
that of Florence, but it was not without importance to her. 
It did not, indeed, differ materially from many others which 
she had lately passed, but there is no such thing as stand- 
ing still in life. As we move onwards in time, so we also 
more onwards in the formation of our characters. The di« 
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rection which Alice was taking was unfortunately a wroDg 
one, though it might not have seemed so at the first glance. 
Alice was passing a husy morning ; her table was spread 
with scraps of paper, account-books, lists of names, and cal- 
culations ; upon her desk a large ruled-book lay open, filled 
with strokes, and dots, and various unintelligible noArks ; and 
some untidy black pens, torn sheets of blotting-paper, and 
a ragged pen-wiper, wer6 near it. Alice had a pencil and 
a ruler in her hand, and was just proceeding to work, to 
make up some of the club accounts, when Lady Catharine 
looked into the room. 

'* What are you doing, my dear ?*' she said ; " I thought 
this was your reading morning.'' 

I am going to finish the accounts," was Alice's reply. 
The accounts? I understood they were to have been 
done yesterday." 

*' I had not time," replied Alice, beginning to rule dili- 
gently. 

Lady Catharine advanced into the room. " My dear, I 
don't like that excuse. I hear it a great deal too often. If 
you managed your time properly there would be no occa- 
sion for it." 

" I was out yesterday afternoon," said Alice. 

" I beg your pardon, my dear, you were not oi^t very 
long. You had sufficient leisure when you returned": what 
did you do with yourself ?" 

" I read history,*^ said Alice, rather sulkily. 

" But I wish you to read in the morning. Had you no 
time then either ?" 

" Not enough," said Alice. 

Lady Catharine bit her lip. *' It is so strange, my dear, 
that when I have marked out your day, given you precise 
hours for every thing, when you really have nothing what- 
ever to interfere with you, that you should still be so ex* 
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ceedingly irregular. What was the reason that you did 
not read in the morning ?*' 

Alice blushed, and said she had taken up the '' Bride of 
Lammermoor/* and had become so interested in it that she 
did not know how the time went by, till it was nearly the 
luncheon hour. 

Lady Catharine was too much annoyed to be softened by 
Alice's sincerity. She walked up to the bookcase, and 
stood before it thinking. " I had hoped these books would 
have had a different effect," she said. " They were meant 
for proper recreation at proper hours." 

Alice went on with her occupation, but the very manner 
in which she handled her pencil showed that a storm was 
brewing. 

" K you were a baby, Alice," continued Lady Catharine, 
" I should be inclined to take these books to my own room, 
and only lend them to you at particular times. They are a 
sad temptation where there is no strength of mind to re- 
sist." 

Alice looked up, and said, with an indifferent air, " Cer- 
tainly it might be better if they were not here." 

Lady Catharine made no reply. She came near to Alice, 
and saw what she was doing, and then she said coldly, 
" Your method is a bad one ; you will never be correct if 
you do not arrange the names alphabetically." 

Alice continued ruling. 

" You can never refer easily, if you do not," continued 
Lady Catharine. " Has Mr. Clifford seen the book ?" 

Alice replied that she had shown it to him once, but he 
had not found fault with it. 

" That was because he was too good-natured," said Lady 
Catharine ; " and, in fact, gentlemen do not understand 
these things well. It would be quite worth your while to 
begin it again." 
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Alice's pencil dropt>ed from her fingers^ and she laid her 
hands on her lap. 

** Of coarse, my dear, you think me very particular,'' 
said Lady Catharine, trying to assume a gentler mce; 
** but when you are arrived at my age, you will see that 
these little things constitute the real comfort and well-being 
of our Htcs. Without order, neatness, and regularity, the 
highest virtues may become comparatively useless." 

Alice turned to a blank page, and rising, offered Lady 
Catharine her seat ; and asked if she would have the kind- 
ness to show her in what way she thought the accoimts 
might be better kept. 

Lady Catharine hesitated, then sat down, and b^an to 
examine the book. She read over some of the names, and 
commented upon them. " ' Gibbs ;' they pay constantly, I 
see. ' Moore ;' I wonder they have kept on so long, with 
the husband so ill. ' Barker ;' they were always irregular, 
when I had the management ; but they must be inquired 
after. ' Goring ;' I see they only paid the first three weeks. 
Take the names down on paper Alice, and we will go and 
inquire about them this afternoon." 

Alice said that Mr. Clifford had spoken to her upon the 
subject, and she had intended to go herself and tell the 
people they must be regular. 

" Hem ! I don't know. Did Mr. Clifford beg you to go?" 

''Ruth and Madeline used to do it, and I thought I 
might," said AHce. 

** We can go together," said Lady Catharine. '* I shall 
like to have the opportunity of talking to the people my- 
self ; and I am not fond of your visiting the cottages alone.'* 

Lady Catharine did not see the expression of i^ce's face, 
or she would probably have continued her task of arranging 
the accounts with less satisfaction. She went on in happy 
ignorance, really doing Alice very material service, and, by 
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lier neatness and precision, clearing all difficnlties; and 
Alice stood by with folded bands, silent and abstraeted. 
When Lady Catharine had finished half a page, she sdd 
cheerfully, as she held the pencil over her shoulder to Afiee, 
** There, my dear, I think I have done some good ; now 
you will go on easily." 

An icicle cquld not hare been more chilUi^ than Afice's 
" Thank you," 

Lady Catharine turned round suddenly, locked her full in 
the face, and la3dng her hand upon her, said, very gpravely, 
** Alice, are we always to live t<^ether in this way ?" 

Alice withdrew her hand, but did not speak. 
Have you nothing to say ?" continued Lady Catharine. 
I am sorry to have vexed you," replied Alice. 

Lady Catharine rose up in her most stately manner. 
'' Alice," she said, ** you know that is not what I require. 
I do not wish you to say you are sorry, when you do not 
feel it." 

^' I am sorry I did not finish the accounts yesterday," 
said Alice ; and there was evidently truth in the acknowl- 
edgment. 

"It is not one case wiiich is of consequence," observed 
Lady Catharine ; " it is the perpetual repetition, the con- 
stant neglect of small duties, which I complain of. You 
are always late ; always belundhand ; always untidy ; al- 
ways forgetting." 

Alice's features grew more rigid as Lady Catharine be- 
came more excited. 

" When I was your age," continued Lady Catharine, " I 
was always dressed by seven ; I read the Psalms and Les- 
sons, and some devotional book for half an hour ; then I 
entered upon the business of the day. My life was ordered 
with the most perfect regularity. I never undertook a task 
till I had appointed the hour at which it was to be perform- 
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ed. I had the care of my own wardrobe ; there was nerer 
a button or a hook missing. I read history every day, and 
I now have books and books whieh I filled with notes. 
When I was taken into society I always arranged my time 
•o that my pursuits should not be materially interfered with. 
I am not telling you these things, Alice, with any notioQ of 
having been better than other people, but merely to show 
you what I did myself ; and, therefore, what I have a fair 
right to expect from you." 

Alice stood like a statue. 
These are no light matters," continued Lady Cathaiine; 

they tell upon your inward habit of mind. J£ you cannot 
make an exertion in small things, you cannot make it in 
great ; and how then will you be fitted for confirmation ? It 
is a very serious question indeed." 

Alice changed eolot ; it seemed as if she were about to 
take some desperate resolution ; but the conversation was 
interrupted. 

A servant announced that Mrs. De Lacy was. in the 
drawing-room. 

" I will come," said Lady Catharine ; and when the door 
closed, she repeated again, "It is- a very serious question, 
Alice ; — ^I leave you to think of it." 

Lady Catharine walked slowly out of the room, and then 
Alice sat down, and resting her head upon the table, cried 
bitterly. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Juno h^self could not have received a visiter to Olym- 
pus with a more majestic air than that with which Lady 
Catharine Hyde greeted Mrs. De Lacy. She was in no 
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hnmor to be agi-eeable, and unfortimately Mrs. De Laoy 
was iiot a person to produce a foyorable impression; for 
she was deficient in ability and tact, and Lady Catharine 
grew more ceremonious as she found it difficult to think of 
any thing to say. Mrs. De Lacy asked for Alice, but Lady 
Catharine would not propose to send for her; and, after 
having endured her penance as long as civility required, 
Mrs. De Lacy rose to take leave, laying on the table at the 
same time a note for Alice, and expressing a formal hope 
that nothing would prevent their meeting next week at St. 
Cuthbert's. The anangements for the pic-nic were not 
quite made; when they were she would do herself the 
honor of communicating with Lady Catharine respecting 
thenL Lady Catharine bowed. She would willingly have 
declared that she would have nothing to do with the pic- 
nic, and that Alice would be much better at home ; but the 
habit of self-command was more powerful than the feeling 
of annoyance, and Mrs. De Lacy departed, congratulating 
herself that the visit was over, and designatifig Lady Cath- 
arine as the most tiresome, stiff, haughty piece of propriety 
she bad ever encountered. 

Lady Catharine sat in silent meditation when her visiter 
was gone. But it was neither Mrs. De Lacy's wearisome 
insipidity, nor Alice's conduct which occupied her thoughts. 
She reflected upon her own cold manner — her spirit of im- 
patience at imperfection — the want of sympathy she was 
conscious of having shown ; and having blamed herself in 
one instance, she began to consider how far she had been 
right in others. Her treatment of Alice was always a fer- 
tile topic of inquiry, and she was still considering it, when 
another visiter was announced — ^rather an imusual one at 
Ihat time of the day, — Mr. Clifford. Lady Catharine's nat- 
ural distance of manner was never entirely overcome even 
by her thorough respect for Mr. Clifford's character, and 
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roTerence for bis office. But Mr. Clifford was one of tbe 
few persons to wkom it was a matter of indifference. H» 
greeting was as hearty as if be bad been sure of baving it 
fully returned, instead of receiving a passive toucb from a 
stiff band, which seemed moved by wires, and fell helpleaslj 
as soon as the first impetus bad ceased. His tone also was 
generally cheerful and free, and Lady Catharine, like many 
other cold-mannei«d persons, pecidiarly enjoyed the society 
of those who would draw her out of herself. This day, 
however, Mr. Clifford appeared under restraint, and talked 
upon the weather and the crops, subjects which are always 
suspicious between persons who ought to be at home with 
each other. Presently be inquired bow Alice was. Lady 
Catharine smoothed her mittens and knitted her brow, and 
said she was quite well. This was sufficient to show Mr. 
Clifford that " well" did not mean well in mind. Without 
attempting to introduce by degrees the subject upon which 
he wished to speak, he said — 

" I have been desirous, for some days. Lady Catharine, 
to talk to you about Alice." 

Lady Catharine's face changed instantly. The cloud of 
reserte passed away, and she gave Mr. Clifford her hand 
again, and said, <' Thank you; AUce is always in my 
thoughts." 

** You are anxious about her, I am afraid," said Mr. Clif- 
ford ; " so am I : but I should be glad to learn from yon 
that there is no cause for it." 

Lady Catharine sighed, and the deep, sorrowful Imes in 
her forehead seemed to contract and grow more marked. 

"I am afraid there is cause," continued Mr. Clifford. 
** I am afraid AUce is not yet what we both desire to see 
her." He paused for a moment, and added, '' I have a 
doubt whether, in her present state, she is fitted for con- 
firmation." 
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Lady Catharine gave a slight start ; then, as if ashamed 
of such an expression of quick feeling, stretched her neck 
and threw hack her head, and again hegan to smooth and 
settle the hlack mittens, which already fitted her hand like 
wax. A look of proud displeasure rested upon her coun- 
tenance ; hut it did not remain there. There was a struggle 
of some moments between natural haughtiness and Chris- 
tian lowliness, whilst she leaned her elbow upon an arm of 
the chair, trying to cover her face with her lumd, and hide 
the large tears which rolled slowly down her cheeks. 

Mr. Cli£ford was pained to see her; but he was com- 
pelled to pursue the subject. ** You are disappointed, my 
dear Lady Catharine," he said ; *' and not you alone — all 
who love you, and know how your heart rests upon Alice, 
are feeling with you." 

"No," exclsumed Lady Catharine, looking up; '*to feel 
with me is impossible." 

She was silent again, and Mr. Clifford doubted how far 
he might venture to say more. But Lady Catharine pres- 
ently continued, in a gentler but very hurried tone — ' 

"Mr. Clifford, you have known the history of my past 
life-;r->my early happiness — ^my great trial; and you have 
seen its effect. I long lived to myself^ solitary in feeling, 
devoted as I hoped to the service of God. Earth had no 
charm for me, it was but a dreary passage to a happier 
world. But God gave me an interest for this present world ; 
Alice was left to me, and I was not only contented, but 
thankful to live. I thought that I was once more to know 
happiness. Only in a few short months the happiness was 
gone. I saw that Alice must not be educated by me, and 
I sent her from me. I bore that separation ; for it seemed 
only, for a time, and I believed that when she returned we 
should only be the more happy together from having been 
for a while parted. When the time came for her to leave 

13* 
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schod, I looked forward with delight to having her as a 
companion. I gave up thought, and comfort, and ysnre, 
to make arrangements for her. I would have done a thou- 
sand times more and considered it no hardship, and what is 
my return ?" Lady Catharine's voice grew husky, and she 
paused. 

" Rather, what will he the return hy-and-hy ?" said Mr. 
Clifford, mildly. " At Alice's age—" 

Lady Catharine mterrupted him. " Alice is older than 
your own children. What would he your feelings if you 
were told they were not fitted for confirmation ?" 

"Most painful, douhtless," he replied. "But indeed. 
Lady Catharine, you have mistaken me if you thought I 
meant to decide the question. I have called this morning 
only to ask your opinion upon it." 

" I can give none," replied Lady Catharine. " Alice is 
entirely reserved with me. I helieve she reads the hooks 
which you recommend, and she acquiesces in any ohserva- 
tion I may make ; hut that is all." 

-"And her daily conduct — " hegan Mr. Clifford. 

"Here daily conduct is a mystery. I have no idea what 
principles govern her. Sometimes she seems hent upon 
attending to her duties; and occaaonally, though very 
rarely, the motive seems to he that of pleasing me. Then 
again she is careless, self-willed, and moody, and shows a 
coldness of feeling which is utterly repelling." 

" I can scarcely imagine Alice to he really cold," observed 
Mr. Clifford. " I have always imagined that she possessed 
strong feelings, if they could be brought out. Do you not 
think that it sometimes answers to take feeling and principle 
for granted ?" 

" I do not quite understand you," was Lady Catharine's 
stiff reply, as she had recourse to her knitting. 

" I mean," replied Mr. Clifford, " that some young pe^ 
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SODS — ^Alice may be amongst the number — are more worked 
upon by knowing that it is believed they haye good feelings 
and intentions, than by being suspected of having bad ones* 
or at least none at aiL" 

** I cannot believe in what I do not think exists/' said 
Lady Catharine. 

'^ But," continued Mr. Clifibrd, " (you must forgive me if 
I am speaking ignorantly,) Alice does occasionally appear 
to have right principles." 

*' Very seldon&." 

" Still it is sometimes. Do you not find her then alive to 
encouragement ?" 

Lady Catharine was silent. Encouragement she was 
conscious was not very often given. Presently she threw 
aside her knitting, and looking steadily at Mr. Clifford, 
said, *' You think I have pursued a wrong system with 
Alice?" 

It was an observation difficult to answer. After a mo- 
mentary hesitation, Mr. Clifford said, " I have no right to 
judge ; I know so little of Alice's daily life." 

'* Truth is better than civility," observed Lady Catharine, 
very coldly ; and she returned again to her worL 

Mr. Clifford did not allow even a shade of annoyance to 
be visible on his face, and answered, with perfect gentleness, 
*' I desire always to be true. I cannot really judge cor- 
rectly about Alice ; but I should imagine our views with 
regard to her might differ." 

" Very possibly," replied Lady Catharine, shortly. 

** Alice b no longer a child," continued Mr. Clifford. 

'' Mot in age, but in character she is." 

'* StiU, do you not think it may be safer to treat her ac- 
cording to her age ? We are sure of that, we are not sure 
of her disposition." 

'^ I don't know. These modem notions are b^ond me. 
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I was brought up to be perfectly obedient ; I wish Alice to 
be the same." 

'' Again I must refer to her age/' said Mr. Clifford. 

'* As a sanction for disobedience ?" exclaimed Lady Cath- 
arine. '^ That is the last thing I should have expected from 
you." 

** No ; not Ux the world to sanction disobedience," he re- 
plied ; ** but if there are few rules, there is less opening for 
disobedience." 

Lady Catharine knitted extremely fast, and began to 
count her stitches diligently. 

'' Of course," pursued Mr. Clifford, " if Alice had not 
been brought up in halnts of obedience, I should be alarmed 
at the idea of giving her freedom now. I really cannot say 
too strongly how entirely I uphold strict discipline for yery 
young children. Obedi^ice in them is no obedience at all 
to my mind, unless it is instantaneous. What persons 
generally call obedience, strikes me as mere rebellion. I 
would make a baby in arms obedient. But when this is 
done, I think we need not be afraid of liberty at such an 
age as Alice has reached." 

" This may be all yery well for Ruth and Madeline," said 
Lady Catharine; ''but Alice is different. You do not 
know her, Mr. Clifford." 

" No, indeed, I do not," he answered ; " that is my great 
trouble." 

" She is uncertain, wilful, hasty, yain, careless, — she b 
really yery provoking," said Lady Catharine. 

" Yes, I can fully believe it ; but she has, I suppose, 
qualities on the other side ?" 

** Oh, yes ; a great many. She is reverent-minded ; and 
I don't think she is concdted ; and she feels, I believe, 
quickly and warmly, though she does not show it much to 
me. Then, although she is not naturally sincere, I s^: 
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times find her yeiy candid ; and she has a good deal of 
energy, though no peneTeranoe." 

'' They are good materials to woi^ upon/' observed Mr. 
Clifford. 

"Yes; but what is to be done if they are counterbalanced 
by the bad ?" 

" There are two methods to be tned/' was the reply ; 
"neither of them indeed separately; but, as a principle, 
one will always predominate,— either constantly to check 
the evil, or to make a point of encouraging the good/' 

Lady Catharine answered rather abruptiy, " To consider 
these properly would lead us into a discussion upon the 
very first principles of education." 

" Yes ; and I would not intrude upon your time ; and I 
really hare not enough of my ow£ to spare. I merely threw 
out the remark as a suggestion." 

" Yon uphdd aicouragmg the good ?" said Lady Cath- 
arine. 

"Yes; and I think I hare good authority. But I 
must not eater farther into the subject now; I think, 
howeyer, you would find that when the ^ood points of a 
character are encouraged, the bad ones will often die 
away." 

Lady Catharine only replied, "It may be so;" and then, 
returning to the former topic, inquired what were Mr. Clif- 
ford's intentions as to the Confirmation. 

" I came," he said, " hoping to receive some informadon 
here ; but as that cannot be, I think it will be advisable to 
make an effort myself to reach the state oi Alice's mind. I 
must certainly be more satisfied about her before J pronounce 
her fit for confirmaticm." 

He spoke decidedly, and Lady Catharioe again looked 
extremely distressed. She did not, however, endeavor to 
alter his impressioD, but wished htm good-mondng ^ ^'^ 
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as stiffly as usual. Mr. Cfifford's maimer, bowerer, softened 
her, and tears stood in her eyes as she shook his hand with 
heartiness, and said, " If I have made a mistake I am already 
punished for it." 

When Mr. Clifibrd was gone, Lad j Catharine went to her 
room, and sent a message to Alice, that she might, if she 
liked it, spend the afternoon at the Parsonage. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

AuoB had seldom be^n more sensible of the comfort of 
having friends near her than when she sat down to dinner 
at the Parsonage ; for the time being, free and unconstrained. 
Ruth indeed was not in one of her gayest moods, but this 
suited the melancholy temper of mind in which Alice left 
the Manor ; and her spirits were more soothed by the quiet, 
sensible ccaversation which passed, than they could have 
been by mirth, in which she would not have been inclined 
to join. They went to the shore in the evening ; Ruth and 
Alice walked together. The tide was going out, and all was 
very still, though the waves plashed gently as they rolled 
over the hard ribbed sand which stretched away to a great 
distance, covered in parts by shallow pools, that sparkled 
like bumishedr gold in the light of the sinking summer sun. 
Alice h«d a natimtl 4Aste for beauty in nature ; she could 
catch the different effects of light and shade with something 
of an artiist's ^e; and now she pointed out to Ruth the 
high jutting rocks, black with the acoumuladon of sea-weed, 
which, with the dark outline of the red cfiffs, formed a mass 
of shadow boldly contrasting with the brilliant coloring of 
the sky. Roth's eye folbwed the same direetkoi, but it did 
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not rest there; it travelled higher, where purple clouds, 
tipped with gold, were piled one upon another, in forms of 
mountains, and castles, and cliffs, melting, as they ap- 
proached nearer to the sun, into shapes of dazzling bril- 
liancy, Qr spreading themselves out in long dear lines, 
till the whole breadth of the horizon was a sheet of vivid 
color. 

Time had been when Ruth would have gazed upon that 
radiant spectacle, that type of the glory which shall be here- 
after, and thought only of purity, and hope, and the loveli- 
ness of an untainted world. Then, in childhood, her heart 
would have bounded within her, fcM* the hues of the evening 
sky would have seemed the actual reality of heaven. Now 
she was changed ! Childhood had passed, and. with it its 
radiant deceptions. Ruth thought that she saw more clear- 
ly ; she had learned to account for what she lool^ed upon ; 
to know why the clouds took their coloring from the sun ; 
to be aware that forms which appeared so majestic were 
masses <^ vapor. She no longer fancied it possible to wan- 
der amongst the golden rocks, or sail upon the smooth sheet 
of water which appeared floating around their base ; and 
at this calm and most beautiful hour her thoughts were only 
of earth. 

Poor Ruth ! it was a sad exchange that she was making ; 
it is a sad exchange which we all mafll when we begin to 
take so great an interest in this world as to cease to be re- 
minded of another. Even Alice was more open to enjoy- 
ment from the scene than she was ; for Alice was sorrowful, 
and a heavy heart makes us look with interest upon the 
boundless, glorious sky, because it seems that, if we once 
could reach it, we should have passed beyond the power of 
mortal care. 

Alice waited with patience whilst Buth wished to resL 
AibGT a long silence, Ruth spoke-— 
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'* I wonder whether this weather wfl] cantiniie next week. 
— it will be beautiful for the pic-nic." 

** I had forgotten the pic-nic," said Alice> heaving a deep 
sigh ; " shall jou enjoy it ?" 

** Madeline is not g<»ng/' was Ruth's evasive observation; 
and before Alice could interrupt her by expressing surprise, 
she added, ** You will go, of course." 

Alice said she did not know; and began searching for 
something in the pocket of her dress. ** Where can it be ?" 
she said. '* I remember now ; Marsham gave it me just as 
I was coming away : it was a note from Florence. Mrs. De 
Lacy brought it. Do you biow, I was in such a hurry, so 
worried, I forgot to look at it.*' She produced the envelope, 
and broke the seal. Justine's note fell to the ground. Bnth 
saw that it was for h^, and guessed from whom it came by 
the cramped handwriting. She did not choose to read it 
then, and Alice did not notice that she had it. ** Florence 
is careful now," saiki Alice, after she had skimmed h^ pwn 
note. " I must thank you, Ruth, for that ; but I think I 
troubled myself without cause. Things cannot be worse 
than they are ; Lady Catharine is determined never to be 
pleased with me, so whether she scdds me for one thing 
more or less does not much signify." 

Ruth's attention was attracted by Alice's desponding tone, 
and she exclaimed, ^Dear Alice, there must be something 
gdng on worse than usual." 

"I dcm't know that it is worse," replied Alice, "only 
perhaps I feel it more to-day, and there seems no end to it 
And it was not so much my fault. I was doing what I was 
obliged to do : settling the accounts. Why should she fret 
me to-day for what was wrong yesterday ?" 

Ruth drew figures on the sand by way of occupation, for 
she really did not know what answer to make to this often 
lepeated style of oomplaiist, and she did not quite unde^ 
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stand how the constant repetition of any particular annoy* 
ance tends to increase it. 

Alice perceived Ruth's want of sympathy ; and, leaving 
her, walked away by herself, till a projecting rock hid her 
from sight. Then she sat down upon the sand, resting 
against the rock, and, closing her eyes, listened to the low 
rushing of the waves, whilst sufifering thoughts and fancies 
to pass through her mind rapidly, and without connection, 
as in a dream. They were all sorrowful, all tending to in- 
crease the conviction that her lot in life was a sorrowful one, 
and destined to become still more so. Alice sat long in this 
mood ; at last she heard her name repeated, and looking up, 
saw Mr. Clifford making his way to her over the rocks. As 
he same near, he began to rally her upon her sudden pas- 
don for solitude. Alice had no heart to answer in the same 
strain, and merely said, that she liked quietness sometimes. 

''And this is a pleasant seat," said Mr. Clifford, throwing 
himself upon the sand by her side; ''I am glad you like 
guietness, Alice. As a boy," he continued, ** I have spent 
many hours on such evenings as this, watching the sun sink- 
ing, and fancying myself travelling with it to other lands. 
Now, one has little leisure for such dreamings." 

''I don't like sunset," observed Alice ; '' it is always mel- 
ancholy." 

** But a little mdaneholy is not disagreeable," said Mr. 
Clifford ; " a very little-Hsuch as one feels when relaxing, 
after a hard day's work." 

Alice showed no willingness to enter into the conversation. 
She stood up and remarked, that as the tide was coming in, 
they had better go back. 

" Wait a few minutes," said Mr. Clifford ; " there is no 
hurry ; and Buth is gone to meet her mamma and Madeline." 

Alice felt herself caught in a snare ; for she was certain 
that y«*»^fchiii£r peijous was coming. 

14 
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'' Here is a comfortable seat for you/' said Mr. Clifford, 
pointing to a large stone ; and Alice, unable to find an ex- 
cuse for escape, reseated herself. ** I am glad to have this 
opportunity of saying a few words to you, Alice/' he added; 
" we are not often alone together/' 

Alice said *' No /' she could think of nothing else. 

"And we have a good deal to talk about, have we 
not?" 

Alice said she did not know. 

" Time nms on quickly. The Confirmation-day will be 
here soon — in a month." 

" Yes ; about a month." 

Alice's tone and manner were certainly most discouraging. 

" You are like my child now, Alice," continued Mr. Clif- 
ford ; '' you know I must be answerable for what you are 
going to do. If you were to be confirmed without being 
properly prepared, it would be my fault" 

Alice did not understand, and answered that she sup- 
posed she should be prepared after she had attended all th% 
examinations. 

" It is not the preparation of the intellect which I am 
speaking of," replied Mr. Clifford, '* but the preparation of 
the heart." 

A sudden light dawned upon Alice's mind, and made her 
very uncomfortable. Could Mr. Clifford mean that she was 
not fit to be confirmed ? She played with the pebbles on 
the shore, and made no answer. 

** You must let me be plain with you, my dear Alice," 
was Mr. Clifford's next observation, ''as your clergymaa 
should be. I am anxious about you." 

Alice murmured that he was very kind. 

" I am afraid you will not think it kind when you can* 
prebend me," he replied. 

Alice started, but reooveied bers^ instantly ; and sud# 
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haughtily, that she supposed Lady Catharine had been 
finding fault with her. 

'' No, indeed, Alice, you are mistaken. Lady Catharine 
says nothing but what I can myself see. You are arrived 
at the proper age for confirmation ; but it is quite possible 
that you may not be in the proper state of mind." 

Alice answered, that she should be glad to know what 
the particular things were which Lady Catharine com- 
plained of. 

" I have told you before," replied Mr. Clifford, in a se- 
vere tone, " that Lady Catharine does not make particular 
complaints. What we both fear, is, that you have not suf- 
ficiently realized the greatness of the work before you, and 
therefore have not summoned sufficient strength of will to 
peiform it. Will you tell me one thing? I have given 
you, at different times, directions as to your private prep- 
aration for confirmation, — have you attended to them ?" 

" I began," said Alice, finding herself oUiged to speak. 

" You began, but you did not go on ; that may possibly 
do for your amusements, but it wUl not do for your religion. 
Hie very essence of religion is, that it should be unchang- 
ing — ^the fixed devotion of the heart for life." 

Alice made no answer. 

" We will think a little more upon thb subject," continued 
Mr. Clifford. " Persons who do great works make them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with their object. I think, if 
you were to imderstand better what is required of yoa as a 
Christian, you might be persuaded that it will not be suffi- 
dent to begin, but that you must have resolution to go on 
and labor." 

Alice answered, that she thought she knew what a Chris- 
tian ought to be. 

'' I doubt i^" be replied ; ** but you shall tell me what 
your ideas are." 
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** I tlunk people ought to be very good," said Alice. 

" But that is so vague ; I should like to hear more in de- 
taU." 

He waited for the next observation, but Alice only looked 
confused, and beg^an twisting and playing with a bunch of 
sea-weed upon the rock near her. 

" Well, then," said Mr. Clifford, after a silence of some mo- 
ments, " since you cannot explain your notions of your duties, 
Will you let me explain mine ? I will begin with the easiest : 
-*-those which you and I, and we aU, owe to ourselves and 
our fellow-creatures. Suppose we take them in the order 
in which the Church puts them. A person, then, desirous 
of doing his duty to his neighbor, would be required first 
of all to love him as himself; now that means, what?" 
Alice was still silent " Shall I say what it would mean for 
you ?" continued Mr. Clifford. " It is better, perhaps, to 
confine our attention to ourselves in these matters. If you, 
then, were to make up your mind really and heartily to ful- 
fil your duty to your neighbor, you would be obliged to 
consult the wishes of all about you ; to give up your own 
fancies and pleasures, and think of suiting theirs ; and this, 
not only with regard to persons set over you, but all per- 
sons ; your friends and companions — your servants even, so 
far as never to give them unnecessary trouble, never to dis- 
turb their comforts, and to try and sympathize in their sor- 
rows and their joys. In all cases, where there was any 
doubt as to what you should do, you would be obliged to 
put yourself in the place of others, and judge honestly u 
to what they might reasonably demand of you ; any bias in 
your own favor would be a fault. Your duty would also 
be to look upon the fnend whom God has given you in the 
place of your parents with the greatest reverence ; to love 
her, to obey her — ^im^citly, constantly, without murmuring, 
in the smaUest particular as well as the most important 
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You would be greatly to blame if she were in any way to 
be made unhappy or uncomfortable by your neglect." 

Alice almost groaned, so heavy was her sigh ; but Mr. 
Cliflbrd took no notice. 

" Besides domestic duties/' he continued, " you would 
be required to pay respect to aU persons in authority. You 
ought nerer to speak lightly eyen of those who seem quite 
removed from you. It may seem unnecessary to tell you 
to honor the Queen, yet I am afraid you would think it no 
harm to repeat idle, dbrespectful stories about her, if they 
happened to be amusiag, although this would certainly be 
a fault ; and the same may be said, even more strongly, 
with regard to those who have spiritual power — ^bishops, 
clergymen in general. It is a very serious evil when per- 
sons mdulge in irreverence of the kind. They will not take 
advice from those whom they have been accustomed to ridi- 
cule ; and as your words should be reverent, so should your 
manner be also," added Mr. Clifford, laying a particular 
stress upon the sentence, a stress which Alice could not but 
interpret, from the consciousness of her own sulkiness at 
that very time. " Even so far you would require very 
constant watchfulness to keep you right, I suspect," he con- 
tinued. 

Alice assented, though she could not bring herself to 
make a remark of her own. 

" There are other duties, seemingly easier ones," pursued 
Mr. Clifford, " which the love of our neighbor requires ; but 
even these are not so easy as we are apt to imagine. We 
may be kind-hearted and amiable ; but it will be difficult 
never, under any provocation, to hurt any one, by a cross 
look or a cross word ; and we may have no temptation to 
be dishonest, but it will require care never to take an imfair 
advantage of other persons' ignorance ; never to profit at 
their expense ; always to pay strictly what is due from us» 

14* 
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whether it is asked for or not. Temptations of this Idnd 
come upon iv» when we are not prepared, and in a great 
many shapes. So, again, with regard to malice and hatred: 
they are such harsh terms, that at first sight we are apt to 
think they cannot possibly apply to us ; but a really earnest 
Christian knows that even a wish for revenge is forbidden 
by them." 
Mr. Clifford paused, and Alice said : 
" No one is so very good ; no one can be." 
"Yet even now our Christian duties are not at an end/' 
continued Mr. Clifford. '.' There must be no attempt, in 
any way, to appropriate to ourselves what is not justly our 
due ; no careless speaking ; no unkind amusing stories re- 
peated ; no censure upon others pronounced when not called 
for ; no giving persons credit for low motives ; no pleasure 
in hearing evil reports; and no encouragement given to 
those who are clever in turning others into ridicule. So 
also there must be exact truth in all our conversation ; no 
exaggeration ; no pretence of knowing what we are igno- 
rant of. There must be strict watchfulness and self-denial 
in such common things as eating and drinking, especially at 
the appointed times. We must always consider the pleas- 
ure and the needs of others before our own ; and never in- 
dulge in wishes for luxuries. Then again, with regard to 
purity and simplicity of heart; if you once determine to 
dedicate yourself to God's service, you must not allow an 
imagination of evil to rest in your mind for a single instant 
You must never be curious to hear or read tales of scandal ; 
if they are told you, you must turn from them, though you 
may be never so deeply interested in them ; and when such 
things are brought before you in books, you must never let 
your thoughts dwell upon them ; you must never, indeed, 
<ead books that you know have such tendencies." 

Alice remembered a certain practice which she had late^ 
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ly allowed herself, of studying the newspaper when Lady 
Catharine was not in the room, without any regrard to the 
stihjects mentioned in it. She had done so from mere idle 
curiosity : but Mr. Clifford's warning was not heard without 
a pang of self-reproach. 

" And beyond all, Alice," he continued, " you must keep 
a guard over your heart, lest it should lead you to desire 
liches, or rank, or advantages which God has not given 
you. You must work diligently, if not to giun yoiu* own 
daily bread — which has been mercifully provided for you — 
at least to assist others in gaining theirs, by teaching the ig- 
norant and helping those who are in need ; and you must 
submit your will so entirely to the will of €k>d, that what- 
ever may be your condition in life, whatever your trials, 
you may never feel a momentary discontent, nor utter a 
word of repining. Now," he added, " we have gone through 
one-half of a Christian's duties, and that half the least diffi- 
cult." 

'< Then I am sure I had better not , be confirmed," ex- 
claimed Alice ; " for I shall never perform a quarter of 
them." 

" Seriously — ^you think so ?" inquired Mr. Clifford. 

'VYes, I had better not. I should only make a false 
promise." 

*' Well, then, we will consider that your mind is made up 
upon the subject ; in what condition will you be then ?" 

'* Not worse than I was before," said Alice, in a tone of 
perverseness. 

'' Nay, that can hardly be. To refuse to be confirmed is 
to refuse the vow of allegiance to God. It is saying that, 
although you were made his child at baptism, you do not 
wish to remain so now that you are grown up. Alice, if 
you are not a child of God, whose child are you?" Mr. 
Clifford's voice was so solemn that Alice trembled. " In* 
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deed, indeed, Alice/' he continued, "it is a fearful mistake 
we make when we imagine that we can in such a case be 
as we were before. There is no neutral ground upon wluch 
we may stand. There is no middle world between HeaTen 
and Hell ; the children of God are the hdrs of Heaven, and 
the children of God only." 

Alice burst into tears. 

<< I would speak to you in gentler terms if I dared, my 
dear Alice," <^ntinued Mr. Clifford, taking her hand kindly : 
"but I am a minister of God ; your soul has been intrusted 
to my charge ; the wavering state of your mind is one full 
of danger, and I must warn you." 

" But it is impossible. I can never do what is required," 
exclaimed Alice, and she rested her forehead upon her hand 
and sobbed. 

*' Alice," said Mr. Clifford, " I have placed the strictness 
of religion before you, because I believed you had never 
properly considered it. Once resolve to strive after it; 
once let me see th^ yo&have a hearty will,, and I should 
speak very differently." * *^ 

" To will what I can never do," said Alice. 

" Imagine yourself in a different position," replied Mr. 
Clifford. "Fancy yourself giving directions to a child. 
When you formed your rules you would know they could 
not perfectly be kept ; yet that would not prevent you from 
making them. You would not, for instance, say to a child, 
' I will allow you to be a little passionate ; to be deceitful 
perhaps twice in the day. You shall only be required to 
be obedient at certain hours.' " 

Alice smiled a little. 

"You would require it to be good," said Mr. Clifford; 
"goodness meaning not the never doing wrong, but the 
steadfast determination to try always to do right. God is 
our Father, Alice ; we are his children. He gives us a per^ 
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feet law. He asks of us what we would ask of a child— 
when our promise is made and kept, He accepts us and re- 
wards us ; if we break it and repent, He pardons us ; when 
we strive ever so feebly. He blesses us, and helps us to 
strive more; sad, because it is absolutely impossible that 
by any obedience of our own we could ever deserve heaven. 
He assures us that if we will only trust and love Him, He 
will one day bring us there for the sake of Him who has 
borne the punishment which was our due. Alice, can you 
still refuse to own yourself God's child V* 

" I wish — I wish," began Alice. 

" Then, my dear Alice, turn your wish into a prayer/' 
I always do pray," said Alice, in a tone of self-defence. 
That is, you always asj^ your prayers morning and even* 
ing. What I mean is something far beyond — sprayer con- 
stantly from the heart." 

" I never know how," said Alice, '' and I should go on 
just the same. I never could keep, on being good." 

** Alice, in pity to yourself, do not say that ; it is a mis- 
erable persuasion to begin life with." 

** It is true — ^it is quite true," exclaimed Alice passionate- 
ly. " I thought I might be better when I was confirmed, 
and now you will not let me be." 

"No," replied Mr. Cliflford; "I have never said you 
should not be confirmed. I have merely doubted whether 
you were fit for it in your present state of mind. Once let 
me see that you are in earnest, and it would not give me 
more pleasure to bear n^ own children renew the promises- 
of their baptism, than it would to hear you. You little 
know how deeply I am interested for you." 

Alice folded her hands, and a look of settled despondency 
rested on her features. 

<' Prayer," said Mr. CMord — "that is your great hope 
— ^prayer constantly." 
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And again Alice said, " I have prayed." 

'' And you despair V said Mr. Clifford. 

" Yea." 

** Then listen to me once more. There are solemn duties 
before you ; you think them beyond you — have yoa never 
performed them at all ?" 

" Never," said Alice. " I was never good." 

*' Think," he continued. " You own that you have duties ; 
if you were thoroughly wicked you would not see them. 
More than that, you have a wish to do right ; the wish is a 
special gift of God. You say your prayers — ^let them be 
never so cold and formal, still the habit is a good one ; it 
shows that you do not desire to throw off religion. You 
admire those who are good ; persons for whom there is no 
hope, scoff at goodness. You are willing to be confirmed, 
because you are told to be so ; that, at least, is an obedient 
spirit. We will smn up these points. . God, then, has given 
you a wish to serve Him — a habit of outward religion — a 
heart to admire goodness — a spirit of obedience to a cer- 
tain extent. These are the germs of the holiness of a 
saint ; they want but one thing more and they may. lead 
to it." 

Mr. Clifford paused, and Alice slowly raised her eyes to 
his, and listened with breathless attention. 

<' They want the will to make them so," he added. '' All 
that we ask in prayer, believing, we shall have. Ask fn* 
the will and it will be granted you. Ask it especially now, 
at this season ; it may be the turning p<Mnt of your hfe. 
Once gone it may never return. There are two roads be- 
fore you : one is the broad road that leadeth to destruction, 
the other is the narrow way that leadeth unto life. Alice, 
it was the narrow way which your mother chose ; she trav* 
^ed it in weariness and pain ; she is resting now in the 
home of peace in which it ends." 
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Alice averted her face. She would fain have ccmtinued 
to appear indifferent^ but it was impossible. 

" You can follow," continued Mr. Clifford. 

Alice shook her head. 

** You can follow/' he repeated. ** You have trusted to 
yourself and you have failed. Trust to your Saviour and 
you must succeed." 

** Never ; it is so hard," persisted Alice ; but her tone 
was more yielding. 

" Hard and impossible by nature ; yet our Loi'd says 
that His yoke is easy and His burden light. His words 
must be true." 

" Yes, for others." 

" For you and every one. Pray for the will to serve 
Him imd He will give it you ; and with the will He will also 
grrant the power. He will grant it especially at your con- 
firmation; only be in earnest, and it is impossible that you 
should be disappointed." 

Alice looked up in doubt. ** But I must wait for con- 
firmation ?" she said. 

" You shall think upon the subject by yourself, and tell 
me your own wishes another day," replied Mr. Clifford. '' I 
would rather give no decision at present." 

He rose to return home. Alice put her arm within hi^ 
and, as if by mutual consent, they walked on in silence. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



Justine Lb YsBaKDER's character, since the time of her 
diftmiiy^l from tiie society of Mrs. Carter's school, had been 
rapidly foiming, and at the age of sev^iteen she possessed 
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the decifflon and detenniaalion of many a woman of fiT^ 
and-twenty. She had been thrown upon her own resources, 
and forced in many instances to act independently; and, 
however indifferent she mi^ht profess herself to be, as to 
the tnm which events might take, she had, in fact, fnlly 
made np her mind, with regard to her own course, and wit 
determined to pursue it at all hazards. 

Justine had no intention of remaining a governess all her 
life. She had formed schemes for a much more brilliant, 
and, as it appeared to her, a happier lot. Justine had 
friends, or more properly speaking, intiaiate acquaintances, 
thougl^tless and unprincipled, whose society she had en- 
couraged against the advice of her father and Mrs. Carter. 
They had led her into dissimulation, and ^rreat neglect of 
duty, whilst she was in her former situation, and this being 
discovered, caused her dismissal. Still Justine would not 
^ve the^ up. She believed that her intercourse with them 
would at last end in her being married and settled inde- 
pendently ; and notwithstanding the grave warnings of Mrs. 
Carter, and the urgent entreaties of her father, she still 
continued a correspondence, and took every opportunity of 
seeing them. These friends were now in France ; they 
would probably remain there a long time. It was possible 
even that they might not letum. Wh^i Justine learned 
this, her resolution to follow them was at once taken. This 
was the clue to all she was now doing — ^her reason for 
thrusting herself upon the notice of Florence Trevelyan, 
insinuating herself into her friendship, and making such 
efforts to obtain the situation of governess in Mrs. De Lacy's 
family. It was for her own convenience. Mrs. De Lacy 
was a weak-minded, good-natured person. Florence was 
very like ber. They wer^ going to France, and the oppor- 
tunity of accompanying them was advantageous to Justine's 
plans. Her expenses would be paid, she would have but 
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little to do, and by exercviDg the influence over Florenos 
i^hicli she already possessed, she might, it seemed, without 
difficulty; engage her in assisting her further views. Ail 
this was scheming, low-minded, and utterly without a 
thought of duty. Justine was young to have been led so 
far astray ; but the progress of evil is fearfully swift, when 
it is begun early ; and Justine had pursued a course of self- 
education, which is sure to be destructive of all right moral 
principle. She had read, heard, and thought of evil, till 
she had almost ceased -to know that it was evil The day- 
dreams- in which Alice was once described as indulging, 
were the constant occupation of Justine's thoughts. She 
lived in a gay but sinful world of her own creating. In the 
midst of apparent occupation, she was still busy with her 
own fancies ; and in hours of leisure she fed her imagination 
with books of the most pernicious kind. Justine's reading 
was indiscriminate. It mattered not what was the nature 
of the novels— however oflfensive to right feeling and good 
taste might be the scenes described — if they were only ex- 
citing, told in powerful language, and rousing deep interest^ 
Justine was satisfied. She read them eagerly, thought of 
them, dreamed of them, and often supposed herself acting 
a principal part in the wickedness (for it was wickedness, 
however it might be disguised) which had been delineated 
in the characters of others. Is Justme's case singular ? 

«It was fortunate for Florence Trevelyan that these 
schemes were too important to be intnisted tp her. Jus? 
tine, indeed, made use of her, but she tqqk care not tq let 
her see that she did so. 6tich companionship, however, 
did Florence a great deal of harm. It taught her to spea|^ 
lightly of things which were in themselves most sinful. It 
accustomed her to look upon evil as a matter oi course ; to 
suppose that all persons were alike, though ' some might 
appear better than others. Flotrenpe was not insensible tg 
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the influence of good, but Justine was teaching her 
trust its existence. She was so clerer in detecting 
and had such an amusing way of turning yktue 
ridicule, that Florence could not but listen to and 
her. 

" So jou have had no answer from Mrs. Clifford 
Justine, as she and Florence walked up and &oy 
veranda together, a few days after the invitation 
pic-nic had been sent. 

"There was no occasion for one,'' replied Flc 
" the engagement was made before, and my aunt 
wrote to fix the day. It is to be her party, in fact, i 
it is called a pic-nic." 

" And there will be-^how many V* asked Justine. 

Florence ran over a long list of names, ending wil 
wiH be charming if we have only fine weather, and ij 
wfll not be crotchety." 

" What is that you call it ?" said Justine ; '' it is 
word, }ust the word for Ruth. Crotchet — crooke 
means, doesn't it; troublesome, that is exactly lik 
But I am not much afraid of her." 

" I never can understand you when you are spea 
Ruth," said Florence. " You used to say how go 



was." 



** Good ! oh yes ! every one is good." 

" Nonsense, Justine, you dcm't mean that." 

" Yes, every one is good when it suits." 

Florence looked shocked. 

" Now, not such a face as that, mignonne," said J 
playfully. " You know I don't mean to talk scandal, 
is a paragon, but it is not for nothing ; do you see ?' 

" No, I don't see at* all," said Florence, shortl; 
«lway8 admired Ruth." 

''Ah! to be sure. Admire bftr if you will; dr 
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^p, call her a queen, put h^ on a crown ; bat then, mai^ 
me" — JusUne held up her finger with an arch smile— 
*< Rath hkee the crown." 

"Well! 80 we all should/' ohserved Florence. 

" Of coune ; so we all should ; I said it. You and I 
talk, ring, and play, to Mrs. De Lacy ; we are patterns ; 
very sweet, very good-natured — she calk us angels. Then 
she takes us to France : we are content Ruth says prayers, 
and reads sermons ; she teaches dirty children, and cuts 
out baby-frocks, and all the time she looks so — " and Jus- 
tine folded her hands, and put on an absurd demure face, 
at whi^h Florence burst into a fit of laughter ; '' then people 
say, <Ah! she is a saint! Miss Ruth, she is so good.' 
Ruth knows she is praised ; that is for her like going to 
France ; she is content." 

Florence still laughed. 

" It is true ; now say so," continued Justine. 

"True! yes, perhaps. I wish you would not look so 
absurd," exclaimed Florence. " But we have forgotten one 
thing all this time ; if you are to go to the pic-nic with us 
we shall meet Mrs. Clifford and Madeline, as weU as Ruth, 
and then what is to become of us ?" 

*' Nay, we are safe from Mrs. Clifford and Lady Catha- 
rine too. Mrs. Carter was kind enough in one way ; she 
never told more tales than she could help, so they will not 
think about me if Ruth is silent." 

" But if we were sure of that," said Florence,—" there is 
Madelme." 

" Ah ! but I always took it for granted that ' la petite' 
had no will of her own. If we gained Ruth I thought 
there was no danger." 

" That was if Ruth was quite firm in our cause ; but she 
is not. She says in her letter that she does not mean to 
keep her promise, and that I had nrneh bettor break 
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off all acquaintance with you ; — as if I should do such a 
thing!'' 

" As if you would do such a thing indeed !" repested 
Justine, caressingly. 

*' But/' continued florence, *' we must think ahout this. 
I don't feel at all sure that you will not be obliged to stay 
at home. I should not have cared about Lady Catharine 
and Mrs. Clifford any more than you, if Ruth and Madeline 
had been friends with us ; but I doubt very much now, 
whether it will do to run the risk." 

" Mais pourquoi ?" inquired Justine. " If we come oTer 
Ruth, that will be all. Madeline is a nobody." 

'^ Hem !" said Florence. " Madeline has queer ways of 
her own." 

" But she is so simple, so good-natured." 

Florence still looked doubtful. ''Just remember one 
thing, Justine," she said ; ^' at school, do you recollect that 
little business about the brooch ?" 

''Ah, oui, assurlment; but what then? She was a 
baby ; she did not know any better." 

" I would not answer for her," said Florence. " Made- 
line won't be come over." 

"Trust me," said Justine, *'I would turn her. Yoa 
laugh; but I would*-I would turn her round my little 
finger." 

" How ?" inquired Florence. 

" I would talk of good-nature ; of being kind. I would 
beg her, as she loved me, not to mention Mrs. Carter. 
There are a hundred waysk" 

" You may try ; but I doubt." 

" Then you thmk her better than Ruth ?" said Justine. 

-* No, I don't ; at least I nevw ikdok about her. I only 
know what AHce said." 

<* Alice 1 what was that ?" 
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''When I first mentioned you to Alice, I asked ber 
whether she thought Ruth and Madeline would keep the 
secret/* 

Wen ?" exclaimed Justine, impatiently. 

Alice thought Ruth would/' continued Florence. *' She 
said that Ruth always listened to reason ; hut she had a 
doubt about Madeline, because Madeline ne^er cared for 
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reason." 



*' Ah ! quelle folie !" exclaimed Justine. " I hoped she 
had been wiser." 

"No, she is not. Alice says she is even worse than 
when she left school. If you remember, she had a way 
then of turning away when one talked to her. I don't 
know what it is in her, but she never seems to care for 
what other people care for." 

'' Not for being a queen, like that sober Ruth ?" said 
Justine, laughing. 

"No, one never could make her care; it was all the 
same who went before her. If Ruth .and she were put 
down in the classes, Ruth used to stalk down to the bottom 
with such an air ! I have often laughed to see her ; but 
Madeline took it all quite quietly." 

"That has nothing to do with the pic-nic," observed 
Justine. 

" Yes, it has, somehow — I forget what I meant exactly, 
but it had something to do with it. Oh ! I remember. 
Don't you see that there is no coming over Madeline be- 
cause she is so stupid ?" 

" Then she will, do as Ruth tells her ; she will not think 
for herself." 

" I doubt ; Maddy is obstinate. The day we first met 
ner at the church, she would insist upon having her own 
way about not coming here — and she had it too. She did 
not come into the house." 

16* 
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Happily for ma/' said Justine. 

Yes, happUy for you ; but if ahe sees you now at thf 
pic-nic, it will not be happily for you or for me either." 

Justine shrugged her shoulders. " Bi^i ! we will hope-^ 
I don't fear." 

"But if you were to stay away," suggested Florence, 
timidly. " After the pic*nic there will be no danger. My 
aunt said yesterday, she meant to set oflf in a very few days." 

Justine's lively face assumed rather a melancholy expres- 
sion at the proposal. Whether she would have agreed to it 
or not is uncertain ; for just then the question was set at rest 
by the appearance oi Mrs. De Lacy, with the intelligence 
that Mrs. Clifford and Ruth intended to j<»n the party at 
St. Guthbert's; but that, for some unexplained reascm, 
Madeline would remain at home. Justine clapped her 
hands in glee when she and Florence were again left to- 
gether, and began dancing round the room, singing a French 
song, and stoppii^ at intervals to declare that she was bom 
under a fortunate star — she was always sure of getting out 
of difficulties — she was certain all would go just as they 
wished. Care ! there was no such thing as eare. ^lorence 
had seldom seen her in such high spirits. The^^rth was 
infectious ; it caught Mrs. De Lacy's ears, and she returned 
to the drawing-room. Justine exerted herself more and 
more to be agreeable, and Mrs. De Lacy, faseiBated by her 
l^rreeable manners and quick talent, came to the conclusioo, 
bdbre the day was over, that she would no long» hesitate 
to engage Justine Le Yergnier, to be a oompamon for he^ 
self and a governess for her chUd. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Alice returned to the Manor, after her evening walk with 
Mr. Cliflford, in a different frame of mind tepd that in which 
she had left it She was subdued, saddeneoT pri4e and re- 
seotment were no longer striving in the same deg^e for the 
mastery over her better feelings. Ahce was, as Mr, Clifford 
had described her when speaking to Lady Catharine, candid ; 
and this candor was the groundwork of much good. Whilst 
Mr. Clifford was talking she was indeed cold, and now and then 
even repulsive in her manner ; but his words sank into her 
heart, and she owned their truth. Still Alice did not con- 
demn herself without casting some reproach upon others. 
She thought of her school-days, and remembered her evil 
companions ; her errors might in some degree be attributed 
to them ; and now — Alic^ was fully occupied in dwelling 
upon this ** now," as she walked home from the Parsonage, 
followed by the butler, who had been sent to take care of 
her ; — ^now, there were many things to try her ; many cir- 
cumstances to render her duties disagreeable and dis- 
couraging. The duties in themselves might be easy to 
others, but they could never, she imagined, be so to her. 

These thoughts were crowding upon her mind as she 
passed the lodge gate, and entered the avenue. The house, 
at its extremity, looked cheerless in the bright moonlight, 
for the windows appeared like so many closed eyes, and 
there were no lights to be seen, except from a small pantry 
window crossed with iron bars. Alice's heart sank as she 
drew near. The Parsonage, notwithstanding its low rooms 
and worn furniture, possessed infinitely grreater charms in her 
eyes than the handsome Manor House, whilst the pride she 
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had once felt in her position, as Lady Catharine's adopted 
child, and the expectation of an ample, if not a large fortune, 
vas fast melting away under the influence of daily Tezations. 
Alice was not altogether to blame in these feelings. God 
does not see fit to g^e us all the same blessings in our 
youth. Many he places in homes where they find litUe sym- 
}«thy and great trials. It is not true that childhood and 
youth are always the happiest seasons of life. Alice Lennox 
had much to bear. Her warm affections were frequently 
chilled ; her freedom was checked ; the natural impulses of 
her age and disposition were thwarted. She was like a bird 
confined in a cage, and fluttering vainly against the wires, in 
the longing desire to escape. 

The desire was not in itself wrong ; and this was Alice's 
temptation and her difficulty. She walked on slowly, un- 
willing to reach the grave old Manor House, associated as 
it was with ideas of constraint, coldness, and formality, and 
feeling herself depressed even to tears. Now and then she 
stopped to watch the effects of the pale gleaming light upon 
the trunks, and beneath the branches of the beech-trees in 
the avenue ; or bent down to look at a glowworm shining 
from amongst the moss and turf. She was free then, — free 
till she had passed the heavy-barred door, which at that 
moment seemed the entrance to a prison. Why, — the 
thought crossed her mind with a sharp pang, — ^why could 
she not remain so ? The answer, or at least the thought 
which could have satisfied her, might have been suggested 
at that moment, if Ahce had had the heart and the under- 
standing to discover it. As she pursued her way, the moon 
passed from behind a cloud, and shed a flood of light upon 
ner path. Alice's eye was attracted by it, she looked up to 
the sky, studded with myriads of stars ; a few dark shadows 
were pasang across it, edged with ailver by the moonbeams, 
but they were no barrier. She could pass beyond them, 
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and rest her glance upon worlds more distimt than imagnm- 
tion could realize. Infinity was ahove her, honndkss space 
around her ; but she was not free to travel through it. She 
▼as placed upon a speck in the nnirerse, bom into one 
small world, kept a prisoner in a comer o|^^)jiat world ; she 
▼as constantly reminded that it was not in h^ power to do 
all she wished* by the feeling of fatigne, d^ weather, by 
events over which she had no control, by the very formation 
of her body ; yet it had never entered Alice's mind to mnr- 
mnr because she was a human being. As she was formed, 
80 she was contented to remain. Gkxi's will was her will ia 
these things — at least she had never thought of rebelling 
against it. She never strove to be free ; to fly through the 
air, or walk upon the water ; and therefore she was not 
fretted by the impossibility. When we have learned this same 
lesscm in our several positions in life ; when God's will has 
become our will, so that we have no wish beyond our sta- 
tion ; no desire to escape from the trials He sends ; no long- 
ings but for the daily bread and the daily comforts which 
He in His wisdom apportions us : tluNi we are free. 

Alice had a hard lesson to learn, but it is well to ** bear 
the yoke in our youth ;" for so we are prepared for the re- 
straints to which Qf we hope for hapj^ess) we must be ac- 
customed in age. 

But the door was reached. Alice stood upon the steps, 
and cast one lingrering melancholy glance upon the beauty 
of the moonlight evening before she entered the hall, which 
was gloomy frcMu its sise, and the dark color of the wain- 
scot, notwi^standing the light from the large glass lamp 
that hung suspended from the ceiling. Lady Catharine, 
she was told, was in the breakfast-room, her usual sitting- 
room when alone. A disagreeable recollection of the man- 
ner in wMch they last parted came upon Alice rather sud- 
denly. She had been dreaming for tiie last quarter of aa 
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hour ; now the waa to |Mrepare herself for realitjr. Lady 
CatlMuiiie was sitting with her back to the door reading, 
when Alioe eame in. She thought it was only the servant 
bringing an answer to some message, and she did not h(k 
up. Alioe advanced to the table, took off her glovos, 
and untied her bonnet^ before Lady Catharine raised her 
eyes. 

Then she said, " Ohl my dear, are you returned ? Is it a 
fine eremng ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, very." 

'' You must have had a pleasant walL" 

" Yes, ma'am, very." 

*' Did Mr. Clifford come with you ?" 

" No, ma'am." 

A pause. Alioe unpinned her shawl 
Shall I take my things off before prayers ?" she asked. 
Yes, you had better." 

Alice lighted a candle and departed. When she camt 
down the bell was nmg; the servants assemMed in the 
anteroom to the drawing-room. Lady Catharine sat down ts 
a small table, and read a chapter from a large family Bible. 
Alioe sat by her, with her eyes boat upon her own Bibk^ 
and her thoughts wandering in innumerable directioBS. 
Then followed prayers, then a kiss, and 'then sc^meation for 
the night. 

Alice was very uah^^^py when she went to bed, from 
several causes: Mr. €M»rd's conversation. Lady Cath- 
arine's coldness, and a misg^vmg that her troubles were 
not entirely indepMideat pf herself. &ct lisdy Catharine 
was equally so; she had expected some advance from 
Alice, some allusion to the mocung vexations, which should 
give an opemag to the words^ " I forgive ;" but Alice ap- 
peared las^isibte and forgetful. Lady Catharine owned 
Ihe 'truiih «f « i^feot deal whnh Mr. Clifipni had auggestei 
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but it could never, she thought, be desirable to show cor- 
diality unless there were some symptoms of repentance. 
She could not resolve upon what Une of conduct to adopt 
Mr. Clifford's ideas were contrary to all her early preju- 
dices, and though she bore with the mention of them, as 
she knew they appeared to him to be right, she could not 
in a moment throw off her own plans and pursue his. And 
vith Lady Cathariae, as with Alice, there was a difficulty 
ia the way of perceiving her errors, from the fact that Alice 
vas really in fault — that she really was negligent and self- 
willed. But neither was Lady Catharine aware of the 
e&ct of her own manner. She did not mean to be chilling 
or formal ; but the manner had been allowed to grow up in 
youth unchecked, and now it was a part of her very na- 
ture. As a girl, she had been accustomed to say, "I 
know I am proud ; I cannot help being reserved ; I dare 
say people think me very cold ;" all the time with a certain 
satisfaction in being proud, and cold, and reserved, from 
an idea that she was therefore unlike ordinary persons. 
JSio one had said to her that proud, cold manners were 
greatly to be lamented and struggled against ; that they 
were great defects, and symptoms of an evil nature : no 
one had warned her that reserve, when indulged, is apt to 
degenerate into want of consideration for the feelings of our 
friends ; and that, when we shut ourselves up, and fancy 
that others cannot understand us, we too often do not take 
the trouble to understand them. Coldness and reserve are 
not the characteristics of a Christian. Without reference 
to the One Perfect £!zample of infinite charity, we can 
scarcely ima^ne Bt. Paul repelling, when the disciples 
threw themselves upon his neck and iv$]pt, ''sorrowing 
most of all that they should see his face no more," And 
when St. John gave bis last tpuching ej^hprtation, ** Little 
fihildr^ti, k)V9 one a^iptbar/' »ur9ly tb^ UmiBi .«ad mmer 
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most have been winning even as the words, for they weie 
the tone and manner of him " whom Jesus loved." 

But Lady Catharine's austerity was now almost beyond 
correction. It might be softened, but there was little hope 
of its ever being eradicated. The best that could be ex- 
pected was, that her ezceUent qualities, her sincerity, earn- 
estness, and genuine benevolence, might exercise so great 
an influence as to induce those with whom she associated 
to overlook the occasional harshness of her manner. Alice 
was too young, too selfish, too impatient, to do this ; and, 
above all, she was not yet sufficiently humble. 

No, Alice was not really humble, even on that evening 
when she had been listening to Mr. Clifford's advice, and 
had been warned that she was not fit for Confirmation. A 
repining spirit cannot be an humble one. When we have 
learned to know ourselves, we shall never murmur. Sin- 
ners by nature — ^helpless, hopeless; offending daily and 
hourly, after grace given for the present and boundless 
happiness offered for the future, what claim have we to 
any blessings ? If Alice's lot in. life had been ten timet 
more trying, she would still have had cause for the grati- 
tude of every moment of her existence. But she could not 
see this. She fancied her conduct excused by circum- 
stances, and when she reflected on all which Mr. Clifford 
had said, her meditations took the form of an examination 
of Lady Catharine's conduct, and her resolution was to 
be better if Lady Catharine would be kinder. God does 
not accept such resolutions. We must be good under 
any circumstances — ^tempted or not tempted, happy or not 
happy. 

They met at breakfast the next morning, still with con* 
straint on both sides : Alice fearing and wondering whether 
Mr. Clifford had positively proposed to Lady Catharine to 
delay her confirmatiOD ; Lady Catharine pondering how to 
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break throngli the ice of Alice's reserve. Lady Catharine 
began a conYersation seyeral times, and extracted in reply 
that Alice had spent a quiet day at the Parsonage, seen no 
one, and only .walked on the shore. No parish news ; no 
remarks about the school ; no mention of any chance visit- 
er. Alice was as short and correct in her answers as if 
she had been placed in a witness box. Lady Catharine 
tried another subject — ^Mrs. De Lacy's visit. Alice showed 
little interest in it, except by once asking for Florence. Lady 
Catharine beheved she was quite well. A young lady was 
BtAjmg with her ; that was the reason she had not accom- 
panied her aunt. Then Alice's eyes brightened, as if the 
subject was not quite indifferent to her ; but Lady Cath- 
arine was not quick in remarking slight variations of coun- 
tenance. 

" I think Mrs. De Lacy said she was French," continued 
Lady Catharine. "I am not fond myself of intimacies 
with foreigners. They are all alike, educated frivolously." 

Alice could not bear this sweeping censure, and observed 
tbat she supposed some might be better. 

" That is because you don't know them, my dear. I should 
be sorry for you to be throvm in the way of them." 

Alice did not venture to allude to Justine Le Yergnier. 

** By-the-by," added Lady Catharine, " it is rather strange 
— ^I wonder — " She finished her sentence in her own 
mind, and immediately began to finish her breakfast also ; 
deliberately — she was never hurried out of her sense of 
jMropriety in all things — ^yet with that air of determination 
which shows that persons are not intending to spend more 
time upon what they are doing than cah be atoided. On 
rising from the table, Alice was told to ring the bell, that 
the breakfast things might be removed ; to send word to 
the g9rdener that Lady Catharine desired to speak with 
him in a quarter of an hour precisely ; to go herself and 

16 
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arrange some fresh flowers in the drawing-room rases— t 
datj which Alice always performed directly after break* 
fast — then to walk on the terrace for three quarters of aa 
hour, and on her re-entrance to read history for an hour, 
and write any letters which might be necessary. Also to 
beg Marsham to give her some articles of dress which were 
not in good repair, and which she had better n^nd before 
ahe finished her crochet bag; also — ^but Lady GaUuuke 
could not remember any more " alsos," though she s^ooi 
thinking for several seconds. Alice did not stand at all 
The moment Lady Catharine was gone she rushed away-^ 
ran up the stairs, two steps at a time — ^hurried along the 
gallery, and having reached her own room» slammed the 
door, bolted it, and walked up and down in a state pf freV 
fu] irritation. It was unfortunate that Ahce had no one to 
remind her — ^that she had not the sense to remind herself— 
of the foct that the duties imposed upon her were veiy 
simple and easily performed ; that if she had been left to 
herself, she could scarcely have portioned out her morning 
better. The sole fault to be found with the anaogement 
being that it had been made for her instead of by her. 
Alice had only to subdue her own will, and all disoomfoit 
would have been at an end. The duties however, must, she 
knew, be performed, and so they were. A short time after- 
wards, as she returned to her room laden with flowers for 
the drawing-room vases, she found Iiady Catharine there. 
Alice's mind was still in a storm. Lady Cathanne was only 
quietly grave ; at least aueb was her tcme of voice when fb» 
said, — 

" Were you aware, Alice, that MH»&evelyaiiiiad afriMii 
staying wkh her?" 

Alice replied that she had beard so. 

'' You cannot have seen her/' said Lady QathaoM; **hit 
lu^e ym mj JA» 'wb0fO9i» femes &cmi^ 
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im not mjoe where she lives/' said Alice, whibt, aorelj 
her wishes, the color rose in her cheeks, 
s. De Lacy did not give her name/' said ladj Gath- 
' and you say you have not heard it ?" 
idden jerk of Alice's elbow threw down the jug of 
vhich stood upcm the taUe, and in the collusion 
this occasioned she escaped answering tlM qiieation. 
iare say you will wonder why I ask," continued 
[/Atharine, with something more <^ ease ; *' but I 
received a particular caution frc»a Mrs. Carter 

your renewing an acquaintance with that Made- 
e liC Vergnier, whom you knew at achooL She has 

bad opinion of her. It was not worth while to 
1 this before ; but hearing of Miss Trevelyan's friend 
ae think it possible that she might be the same per- 
Hiss Trevelyan would of course have told you if she 
en?" 

3 was silent ; but the pang of conscience which she 
d was almost intolerable. 

v<Mider I did not think of asking Mrs. De Lacy more 
ler," said Lady Catharine, speaking to herself ; " but" 
le sighed) " I was occupied with other things. Well, 
IT, there is no occasion to keep you any longer doing 
r," — ^for Alice had not yet foegim to dress the 
; ; — '* I merely wished to say to you that if Miss 
ran should ever offer to introduce you again to thai 
tonelle Le Yeignier* you must remember that both 
arter and I entirely disapprove of the acquaintance, 
'ould, however, of course, tell me diisectly. And, 
[ am not particularly desirous of your becoming a 
Friend of Miss Trevelyan's. Mrs. Carter's account 
>t entirely please me. By-and-by we will have some 
r leal friends here." After the C<Hifii3Daation — ^Lady 
be was going to add, hat Ad^wBM (trntlkni bF^ 
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painful remembraiicey and turning from the subject abrupt- -= 
I7, she sud, ** You walked on the shore last night, my desr; -^^ 
was Mr. Clifford with you ?" ^ 

** Yes, ma'am, part of the time." 

** Did he appear in g^ood spirits ?" 

Alice looked surprised, and answered, "Yes, ma'am, 
much the same as usual." 

Lady Catharine seemed inclined to do what for her was 
very unnatural — to linger in the room without any apparent 
motive. Alice beg^ arranging the flowers. 

« Did Mr. Clifford walk with you ?" said Lady Catharine, 
in the same sudden manner, and forgetting that she had put 
a similar question only a few moments before. 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" But with you — with you alone ?" 

" We sat some time on the shore together," said Alice, 
coloring. 

'* That was what I meant. Had he any opportunity of | 
spealing to you by yourself?" 

** We talked," replied Alice, the slight tinge which had 
flushed her face becoming a deep crimson. 

" I see," continued Lady Catharine, looking steadily at 
her, " Mr. Clifford has said to you what he said to me. Alice, 
can you imagine how grieved I am ?" 

Alice's heart swelled for an instant with pride, but the 
tone and the word "grieved" softened her. "Mr. Clifford 
did not tell me exactly — ^he did not say I must not go," she 
replied, speaking in a low voice, and in her nervousness un- 
doing all her work, and scattering the flowers upon the 
table. 

For once Lady Catharine omitted to notice her awkward- 
ness. " But he' must have told you," she said, " that he 
had doubts upon the subject ; and in such cases a doubt w 
almost equal to a certainty." 
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Alice did not see this. She replied coldly, that if Lady 
Gathame and Mr. Clifford hoth thought it better not, she 
sapposed it would be so. 

This answer apparently perplexed Lady Catharine. " And 
B your confirmation then a matter of indifference to you, 
Alice?" she asked. 

"I wish to go/' replied Alice, speaking in the same 
manner. 

Lady Catharine seized upon the word ** wish," and said, 
eagerly, " If you wished, all would be right. Did you tell 
Mr. Clifford this ?" 

"Yes." 

Silence followed. Lady Catharine stood before the pic- 
ture of Mrs. Lennox, and as she looked upon it, tears gath- 
ered in her cold, gray eyes, but they went no farther. 
Before Alice, in her present mood, she would hare felt it 
humiliation to betray any weakness. Alice glanced at her 
from time to time. The work in which she was engaged 
made no progress; the flowers were altered again^and 
again, and the stems cut and re-cut, whilst her thoughts 
vrere wandering to her mother and Lady Catharine's affec- 
tion for her, and conscience was bitterly upbraiding her for 
ber deception about Justine. One word of gentleness, and 
the barrier of her pride might have been broken down ; but 
it did not come. They had met coldly — ^they parted coldly. 
Lady Catharine went to her room without uttering another 
vrord, and Alice set about her morning's work, with no in- 
terest in it beyond that of merely passing away a few 
beaTy hours, and preventing herself from thinking that she 
bad practically told an untruth. Time did pass away ; and 
Alice, if she had thought at all, might have been grateful 
to Lady Catharine for giving her so much to do. The 
luncheon-bell rang, and she was surprised that the morning 
liad gone so quickly. It would have been more agreeable 
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to her to escape luncheon altogether; but this was not 
practicable ; and it proved less unpleasant than she bad 
anticipated. Lady Catharine also had been occupied, aod 
in her occupation found less leisure to think about Alice. 
She lm>ught forward a topic for conversation which wa« 
tolerably fre#froBi unpleasant associations ; but AJice could 
not be cheerful. She could overlook her ordinary faults; 
but the miserable deception of which she had been guHty 
was a wdght not to be shaken ofL She was thoroughly 
ashamed of it — ^more ashamed perhaps than penitent, sod 
could only relieve her mind by thinking that she should, in 
the course of the afternoon, have an opportunity of telling 
Ruth, as there was a quarterly examination at the sdiool, 
to which she was going with Lady Catharine, and when 
Ruth would certainly be present. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Much to the disappomtment of Alice,. Madeline was i4 
the school instead of her sister. A headache kept Ruth M 
home, and Madeline was obliged to take her place. The 
afternoon was very warm, and the heat soon became op- 
pressive. . After a short time Lady Catharine declared her- 
self unable to bear it any longer, and, leaving Alice wkh 
Mr. Clifford, she went home. The departure was satisfac- 
tory to Alice, who took a part in the examination of one d 
the classes, lud received Mr. Clifford's thanks and approval. 
At any other time this circumstance would have raised her 
spirits ; for such praises were rarely given ; but, when they 
were, they were given heartUy. Praise and sympathy went 
together, and the latter maiie the former ten timm msm 
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Viftluable. Mr. Clifford's nuuiner oi thanking Alice had also 
a peculiar meaning in it. Alice understood that he was 
thinking of what had passed between them the day before, 
and was pleased to find that in one duty, and that an im- 
portant one, she had not been remiss. 

When the school was dismissed, Madeline^eongratulated 
Alice, and begged her, if possible, to come back with her 
to the Parsonage. Ruth would be delighted, she said, to 
know that she had been praised by her papa — ^he was so 
very particular ; and her mamma also would be very glad : 
it was only a few days before, that she had been saying 
how regular Alice was in going to the school, and that she 
was a good example to them. 

Alice scarcely smiled, though she agreed to return to the 
Parsonage, hoping that she might be able to have a little 
conversation with Ruth b^ore the dinner-hour at the Manor. 

The distance from the school to the Parsonage was but 
short ; but it w^ lengthened now by Madeline's proposing 
that they should cross some fields to take a message to a 
cottager for her papa. 

Alice made nb objection, though she was looking forward 
to seeing Ruth, .its the only hope of relie?ing her burdened 
mind. 

Madeline was by this time pretty well accustomed to 
Alice's temper, but her silence on the present occasion cer- 
tainly puzzled her. She, who valued her papa's praises so 
much, imagined of course that Alice must be happy when 
she had received them. Madeline had felt rather lonely 
the last few days; Ruth was grown strangely reserved; 
her papa had been more thoughtful than usual ; aiod now 
Alice was what she called in " a mood." There was one 
person, however, whom nothing seemed to alter; and when 
Madeline caught sight of her mamma standing at the cot- 
tage-door, as they came up, she ran up to her with delight. 
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U&delme went into the cottage, and Mrs. Clifford ui 
Alice remained together. The coldest person tavst hi<B 
been struck by Mrs. Clifford's mtinner ; so affectimiate aod 
qrmpathinng, and full of consideration. Even when Aa 
merely aeked whether Alice was going to the Parsonage, 
she contrived to give on interest to her words. The umple 
qneation was not put as a matter of course, it evidently 
implied that she wished her to go. The charm of His. 
Clifford's character consisted not only in the absence of all 
selfishness, but in the power of throwing henelf, as it were, 
into tiie mmds of those with whom she held interconrse; 
sedng with their eyes, hearing with their ears, and, in con- 
sequence, giving real sympathy in cases where it would 
seem she could not naturally be at all concerned. 

Uis. Clifford had taught herself this habit of mind. She 
was indeed bom with an affectionate, gentle temper, but she 
had improved it by watchfulness. One command given in 
the Bible made a great impression upon her when she wss 
quite young. It was St. Paul's exhortation to the Romans 
to " rejoice with thero that do rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep." She heard sympathy generally spoken of as it 
l^t, or dispositioib of the heart, like warmth of feeling ; but 
^e perceived that this was not St. Paul's view of it. If it 
oould not be atttuned by practice, it would not be commaod- 
ed. Urs. Clifford did practise. She b^nn at once, in the 
mbnte affairs of every day ; whether it wer^? choosinf a 
dress, or reading a book, or laying out a flower-bed ; wbail* 
ever came before her, as occupying the attention of those i^- 
lived with, was (though not without an effort at tirst) forcM 
to engage her attention also. Now, this dispo^iiion of mind 
was Viiught to bear upon really important subject*, and 
perhaps not even Mr. Clifford, with his zeal, fimiQcss, and 
power of mind, possessed as much influence over his pa- 
riahionerB as did his gentle wife when she sat by thai lovlf 
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beadea, listening to their tales of suffering, leading them 
to tell their secret trials, and at last leaving them with per- 
liaps a very few words of advice, and scarcely any of re- 
proof, but with the assurance so touching to us all : '^ Yes, 
f can quite understand ; it must be very sad — ^veiy hard to 
bear ; we will think about it, and see if something cannot be 
done." 

Mrs. Clifford could and would have been a constant sup- 
port to Alice in her home trials ; but under Alice's peculiar 
circumstances there was a great difficulty. If Alice was to 
be happy. Lady Catharine must be her chief object of re- 
spect and affection. Mrs. Clifford might win her affections, 
but this would only make her uncomfortable by withdraw- 
ing her interest from the person in whom it ought to be 
centred. 

It was probable, also, that Lady Catharine might be of a 
jealous disposition, especially where she had so few to love ; 
and if this feeling were once roused, Alice would inevitably 
be wretched. All these considerations made Mrs. Clifford 
very guarded in their intercourse ; yet it was impossible to 
watch Alice, and know her faults and her trials, without 
great pity, and an earnest desire to be of service to her. 
ly of Ruth's suggestions were the result of previous con- 
Alion with her mamma ; and often, when Mrs. Clifford 
[busy or wearied, she would exert herself to talk to her 
fehildren about Alice, hoping through them to do good, 
^^.ut awakening any irritable feeling on the part of Lady 
.^uine. 

St now Mrs. Clifford was peculiarly compassionate to- 
[s Alice. She knew what had been said regarding her 
i*mation, and she understood better than her husband 
iit Alice would have to bear, both from her own regret 
dy Catharine's displeasure, if the delay was to be in- 
sisted on. It struck her immediately that Alice looked 
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pale, and she iaqnired aa tenderly aa if speaking to one of 
her own children, whether she was tired ; adding : " I am 
afraid Mr. Clifford has kept yoa too long at the school, my 
dear; and Madeline was foolish in bringing you so far 
round. 

Poor Alice's heavy heart received an additional weig))t 
from these few kind words. She would not own that she 
was tired, but said she should like to go to the Parsonage 
and talk a Httle to Ruth. 

'' Do, my dear ; Ruth will be delighted. Tou will find 
her in my dressing-room, lying on the sofa : her head is 
better now." 

Alice looked with some impatience at the cottage-door, 
wondering that Madeline did not come out. 

" You are in a hurry, are you not, my love ? You want 
to see Ruth, and go back to the Manor in time to dress for 
dinner. I will hurry Madeline ;'* and Mrs. Clifford entered 
the cottage. 

Alice remained at the door, not exactly listening to what 
was said, but gathering a vs^e impression of some more 
kind words — some further thought for the comfort of others. 
Mrs. Clifford appeared more loveable than ever, and Alice 
longed — ^how earnestly ! how sadly ! that such a mother had 
been granted to herself. Madeline came out full of excite- 
ment at the wonderful recovery of a sick child, a particular 
favorite of hers ; and Mrs. Clifford would not check her at 
first, but when her energy had a little subsided, she said — 

" Madeline, dear, you have brought Alice too far ; she is 
tired ; take her home the short way, cmd then leave her 
with Ruth for a little while to rest. And, Alice," she 
added, " do you thmk that Lady Catharine would spare you 
to us again the day after to-morrow ? We have not seen 
you as often lately as I like." 

Alice was only too glad of the invitation, though a little 
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thid of another t6te-^-t6te with Ifr. Clifford. They were 

to separate now, as Mrs. Clifford had bosiiiess in a con- 

tniy direction, ^feideline was tdd to order some broth 

A)r the child when she reached home — an order which 
pleased her in itself, and remmded her that her mamma 
eared for Uiose whom she cared for ; and Alice was kissed, 
and be^ed to bring a bright color in h&r cheek the day after 
to-morrow, or they should have to prescribe for her also. 

" Let Rnth and Alice be quiet together, my dear Made- 
line," was Mrs. Clifford's last injuncticm ; *' and keep watch 
toe Alice, that she may not be late in gcnng back." 

"Are you not well, Alice?" said Madeline, when her 
mamma had left them. 

" Yes, tolerably ; my head is aching a little, but that is 
all ; H was the heat <^ the school, I think. My headaches 
aie not like Ruth's.^' 

" Ruth is quite out of 8]»rits," obsenred Madeline ; " in 
that way she is like you. I cannot think where the spirits 
0f both of you are gone." 

" There is nothing to give one spirits that I can see," re- 
plied Alice. 

" Ruth is grave about the Confirmation sometimes," said 
Madeline; "but that would .not make her unhappy, and 
really now and then she looks' as if she could cry." 

"I am not going to ihe Confirmation, Madeline," said 
Alice. This was spoken qxdetly, but Alice's step was hur- 
ried. Madeline stopped and looked at her in perfect incre- 
dulity. 

*' I am not going to the Confirmation," repeated AlicOt 
still hurrying on. 

** Not going h^e, do you mean ?— at this place ?— Lane- 
ton ? Shall you be confirmed anywhere else ?" 

'' I shaU not be confirmed at all," contmued Alice. " Your 
papa says so," she added, with some bitterness of tone. 
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'' Oh ! Alice, how dreadful !" 

Madeline did not know how to finish the sentence. 

" I cannot help it>" said AliA. 

" But don't you care ? I cannot understand you; you 
seem quite changed." 

" I am changed/' exclaimed Alice, passionately. "l«^ 
so miserable ; I shall never be happy." 

" Alice, dear ! how can you talk so ? Please don't burry 
on. I would give any thing to make you better — happi^, I 
mean. Please, Alice, wait one minute for me." 

They had reached a stile, which divided the field from 
the premises of the Parsonage. Alice crossed it, but in- 
stead of going into the house, she turned into a path which 
led into the garden. Madeline followed her. They sat 
down t<^ether on a bench in the arbor, at the end of the 
path, and Madeline saw that Alice was crying bitterly. 
For a little time Madeline showed her sympathy only by 
manner ; but, at last, she said : 

'* If we were to go^'into the house to Ruth, perhaps yoa 
would be able to talk to her." 

'* I came on purpose," said Alice. " I did not mean to 
say anything to you, Madeline ; I cannot think how it came 
out. I knew you would be shocl^ed." 

** But," said Madeline, not liking to confess really how 
much shocked she felt, ''if you would explain yourself 
more, I should be very glad. I never heard any thing 
about it before. Does papa really mean it ?" 

" He says it," replied Alice. 

" And does Lady Catharine consent ?" 

'' Yes, I believe she does. Madeline," — and Alice's voice 
became lower, — '* what will you think of me, when you are 
confirmed and I am not ?" 

" I shall love you always, dearly," said Maddine, eageriy. 

" But you would despise me ?" 
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"Oh no, Alice, I should be very sorry ; but I am not a^ 
• *IJ good myself." 

"Yes, you are good," said AUce, decidedly. 
"No, indeed, indeed; Alice, you mistake. It seemsy 
Sometimes, as if I could never do any thing I ought." 

" Sometimes !" repeated Alice. " It -seems so always with 
me, and I am wretched." 

" But," continued Madeline, " you need not be." 

*' Yes, if I never grow better, I must be." 

" But persons always grow better when they say their 
prayers properly," said Madeline. 

" I always do say my prayers," replied Alice. 

This acknowledgment had the effect of silencing Madeline 
for a short space ; but, after a little c<msideration, she said: 

" Papa tells me I must be patient with myself." 

" He does not tell me so," said Alice. " He declares I 
have no resolution." 

" But I don't think papa knows," began Madelilie,-rstop- 
ping however before the sentence was ended, from the fear 
lest it should be wrong to suppose her papa did not know 
every thing ; — " that is, I am sure, Alice, you can do more 
things than you imagine. You say you cannot draw, or 
play, or do a great many things which Buth and I see you 
can do ; and so it may be with being good." 

** That does not help me," said Alice, 

Madeline saw Aat she was not giving any nal comfort, 
and wished that Alice would offer to go in*doors to Ruth. 

** What makes you good, Madeline ?" said Alice, abruptly. 

** I am not good." 

** Yes you are ; don't say you are not. You are good ; 
what miakes you so?" 

** I don't know ; God makes all people good." 

'' Except wicked people IDce me ; so that is no answer. 
What makes you good ?" 

17 
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** Bui it IS the Holy Spirit," said Madeline, reyerently, 
** who giyes us good thoughts ; and you know, AEce, v« 
are both alike. We haye both been baptized." 

** Tes ;" and Alice bq;an to think ; ** and heaps of people 
^Te been baptised too. Why are they not all good?" 

"No one can tell/' replied Madeline; 'Hhey ought to 
be." 

*' But they are not^— why are they not ?" 

Madeline could find no answer. 

^Then some baptised people are good, and some are 
wicked/' said Alice. " I am one ci the wicked ones ; that 
is why I am not to be confirmed." 

" Ton must have some very wrong notions/' continued 
Madeline, her earnestness overcoming the timidity of her 
character. " We are both alike. Baptism made us alike." 

" It did not make me good/' said Alice. 

Madeline's face suddenly brightened. 

*' It. did not make me good/' she replied ; '* but it was 
the beginning ci giving mef a power to be so ; though, Alice, 
you know I did not make the use of it I might. We were 
naughty together as children." 

** Yet the di£Ference now ; — ^how did it come ?" exclaimed 
Alice, impatiently, though with an air of thought; for 
Madeline's reference to the faults of her childhood had 
given her a feeling of hope for herself. Madeline did not 
like to answer ; she could not* allow the difference upon 
which Alice so strongly insisted. 

" Tell me, Maddy— please tell me," said AMce. " Oh ! 
I would give all the world to be good !" 
. Madeline threw her arms roimd her. 

" That must be good, Alice ; you know wishes are given 
as." 

'* But I don't care for wish^ Wh$i| did you do? Hov 
did you begin?" 
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[ used to pray," said Madeline, '* but the w<»^ were 

ed with difficulty." 

ice's face again became overcast. 

Vhaps, though, you mean what little things did I 

continued Madeline. 

fes ; that is, I don't know exactly what I mean ; but 
thing more than saying prayers generally. One knows 
» be right." 

cannot quite think what I did, when I begiui," said 
Hue. " It was a long time back, and I am always 

wrong now. I know I used to say prayers at school 
e dressing-room ; that, I think, did me good — short 
ars, at odd times, and standing up, because you know 
uld have been interrupted." 

)id you indeed say prayers then ?" inqmred Alice, with 
k of astonishment. 

fes; I. don't remember what it was that put it into 
ead — ^I think it w& something Mrs. Garter said one 
about making good resolutions. At first I went just 

I thought about it, and not quite every day ; but, by- 
>y, it seemed to be natural to go, just as it is to say 

prayers at night ; and I fixed an hour — ^five o'clock it 

when school was over, and I never missed it, if I 
i possibly help it." 

3ut what did you say ?" inquired Alice. " Were you 
' interrupted ? and could you think ?" 
! was frightened very often," replied Madeline ; " and 
and then persons came in and sent my thoughts all 

; but I hoped I should be forgiven if I tried. They 

prayers out of my own head which I began with, 
a few words ; but I met with one or two sh(Mrt ones in 
»k, which I liked, and then I used to say them ; only I 
d them if I liked it— if I had any thing particular to 
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Well !" said Alice, " go on." 

That was the begiooing/' continued Madeline, '' and it 
made me happier ; but I had so many faults, such a great, 
great many ; I used to try and recollect them at night, but 
I had not time ; the candles were taken away so soon." 

" And I remember," said Alice, " you were always scolded 
for being in bed late." 

" Yes ; it used to worry me a great deal. I could not 
quite tell what it was right to do ; at last I managed dif- 
ferently." 

*' Differently 1 how ?" said Alice. 

" I used to divide the day," replied Madeline. " When 
I went to the dressing-room at five o'clock, I thought about 
what I had been doing till then, and said I was sorry, in 
my prayers ; and afterwards, at bedtime, I had not so much 
to think about." 

" That was not dividing the day well," observed Alice ; 
it was too long till five o'clock." 
No, but I could not help myself; I could not find tinie ^' 
before, and I was obliged to make things suit as well as I 
could. You know I could not leave my lessons." 

*' And when you had found out your faults, what did you 
do next ?" inquired Alice. 

'* I knew I must try to do what was right, besides trying 
to get rid of the faults," replied Madeline ; " so I made up 
my mind to begin pleasing Mrs. Carter, if I coidd, all day 
long." 

'' All the day 1" repeated AUce, with a sigh oi weariness 
at the very thought of such constant exertion. 

'' Yes ; but it was very hard. Once I rememb^ having 
such a dreadful feeling just for a moment" 

Alice fixed her eyes upon her with increasing interest. 

" It was in our bedroom, I shall never forget it," said 
Madeline. '' I was left the last, and I wanted to go domi 
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Stairs to practise, but the room was untidy, and I knew I 
ought to stay ; and I began putting it in order, and just as 
I thought I had finished, I saw that the books on the drawers 
were not straight. It was a yery little thing, but I went 
back to put them right, because Mrs. Carter always liked to 
see them neat; then it came over me, a sort of weight, the 
thought that I must go on aU my life, never having any 
rest or peace, that there would be always something to be 
done." 

" Yes, always something," escaped from Alice, involun- 
tarily. 

''But, Alice, I don't mean that the feeling lasted," ex- 
claimed Madeline; ''and I will tell you presently how I 
became a great deal happier." 

** But about that always trying," said Alice ; " it must be 
such terrible hard work." 

'' So it was at the beginning," replied Madeline ; ** but I 
found it would not do to leave off; I was wretched when I 
did, and after a very little time it became natural to be 
careful." 

" I don't see how that could be," observed Alice. 

** It was a habit," said Madeline. " At first I was obliged 
to think, and force myself to recollect that things were wrong ; 
such things as dawdling, and talking idly, and speaking 
hastily ; but when I had stopped myself tolerably often, I 
found that I used to check myself almost without thinking ; 
the notion of its being wrong came in an instant, without 
my exactly endeavoring to make it come." 

*' Tb&t is hard to understand," said Alice. 

''If you would begin you would know what I mean* 
Don't you know, when we were little children, and learned 
to use a knife and fork, how careful we were obliged to be 
lest we shoidd cut our fingers ? Well 1 now we never thio* 
about it ; and so it seems, in a way, with doing ligl^t. ^ 

17* 
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one begins in being particular in every thing it becomes & 
habit" 

And now about your h&ng happier/' said Alice. 
Ah! that was when I returned home. Papa made me 
happier. He gaye me notions. I think, Alice, if you could 
hare them, you would never say it was hard to be good.'* 

" Well, but tell me ; make haste, what were they ?" said 
Alice. 

"It was only one notion, really, but it did for eveiy 
thmg,'' replied Madeline. '* I was one day talking to papa; 
we were speaking about being good, and I told him how 
hard I found it, and that sometimes I was quite tired of 
trying ; and he said, that if I would only believe that ov 
Saviour was our Friend, and loved us when we tried, it 
would all be easy. Something came over me then, — a ca- 
rious feeling, but it made me very happy, — as if' I was not 
to work hard at being good like a lesson, but to please some 
one I loved ; and it was so pleasant, it made all the world 
bright; I can quite remember how light-hearted I felt 
The minute afterwards I was obliged to leave papa, and go 
in-doors, though I wished to stay very much, but I went 
directly without waiting an instant, and it was no hardship, 
because I thought that I was doing it to please a Friend, 
and that if I could see Him, perhaps He would be smilii^ 
upon me as papa does when we have done any thing he 
likes. Don't you see, Alice, how nice it is to think one has 
to please a Friend ?" 

" Yes, yes, indeed, if one could !" exclaimed Alice. ''Still 
you know, Madeline, there is the old story, one never is 
good — that is, I am not ; and then it is no use to think in 
that way." 

''But a Friend," said Madeline — and as she spoke an 
expression of gladness and hope lighted Up her young face 
— "alB'riend loves one always. When I have done wrong 
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X am wretched till' I think of that, and then it all comes 
i%ht ; and when I say I am sorry, I am reaUy yery sorry, 
and I wish witli all my heart to do better.** 

" But suppose you go wrong again in the same way ?" 
said Alice. 

''Still it is a Friend that one has to go to/' replied Made- 
line '' Nothing ever seems to do away with that It is aa 
if one had a claim ;, I don't mean that exactly/' she added, 
slightly blushing ; " but don't you know one has a sort of 
claim upon one's relations, one is sure they will be more 
kind than other people ; and we were all made, in a way, 
our Saviour's relations when we were baptised." 

" Yes, I never thought about that before," said Alice ; 
** not in the same words. Yet I don't think I could ever 
get it into my head properly that our Saviour was our 
Friend." 

*' Oh, AJice ! not when you read the gospels ?" 

Alice only sighed. She read the gospels as a history 
with great reverence, but the personal application to herself 
had scarcely ever been made. Madeline had thrown a new 
light upon them, though quite unconsciously, for all that 
she said was natural to her, and a part of her every-day 
thoughts. 

Madeline observed Alice's silence, and, fancying that she 
had wearied her, proposed that she should go and see about 
Ruth and her headache, adding, that it was selfish to have 
kept Alice from her so long. 

Alice assented ; not that she was tired of the conversa- 
tion, for it had given a new and happier turn to her thoughts ; 
but there were some subjects upon which Ruth only could 
give her advice. . 
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Ruth was not looking well, yet she did not appear to re- 
quire sympathy. She was excited at seeing Alice, and in 
a great hurry that Madeline should leave them together. 
Alice thought this might be from pleasure in seeing her; i 
but Ruth's first question when they were alone disappomted 
her. It was whether she was going to the pic-nic. Alice 
replied, " Yes, she believed so," and would have gone on to 
speak of Florence and Justine ; but Ruth prevented her by 
saying — 

** Of course, Madeline has told you about herself?" 

"Told me! no— what?" 

'* That she is not going," replied Ruth, and before Alice 
could make a remark, she added hurriedly, " She thinks it 
better not, and you know she is very ^ood*" 

" But a pic-nic !" exclaimed Alice. " What possible 
harm can there be in a pic-nic ? People object to balls and 
theatres, I know ; but what can any one find fault with in 
a pic-nic ?" 

*' Madeline only cares just now," said Ruth ; her tone of 
forced indifference showing that she did not intend to enter 
into a further explanation if it could be avoided. 

" Just now — just now !" said Alice, with a perplexed air. 

" Yes ; cannot you understand ? How dull you must 
be!" 

Just now !" again repeated Alice. 

Yes, just now, because of the Confirmation." 

Alice became very grave, and made no remark in reply. 

"What have you been doing at the school this after* 
noon ?" inquired Ruth. 
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**8o Madeline will not go because of the Confinnation,^ 

observed Alice, after a pause, and unheeding the question. 

''That is your papa's wish, I suppose?" 
"No, Madeline's alone." 

'' Madeline is yery much in earnest," remarked Alice. 
" One cannot help respecting her." 

'' Yes, she is a great darling. She sets a very good ex- 
ample," said Ruth. 

** It is not merely that ; other people set good examples. 
But I will tell you what I always feel about Madeline-^4hat 
she only wishes for one thing. Other persons like their own 
ways, — I like mine very much ; — ^but Madeline has only one 
way ; she only wants to do right." 

" I think that is true," said Ruth. 

"She has been telling me about herself," continued 
Alice ; " how she first began to be good. It seemed all 
very simple and easy. When she was talking, I thought I 
might be good myself some day." 

'* You are in such a hurry," said Ruth. " You despair 
in a moment." 

" Then I am only like your papa and Lady Catharine," 
exclaimed Alice, speaking quickly* and casting her eyes 
upon the ground. *' They declare I am not fit to be con- 
firmed." 

** Oh, Alice 1" Ruth could say no more ; she raised her- 
self from her reclining posture, and regarded Alice in much 
astonishment, not immixed with horror. 

" You may well say, ' Oh, Alice I' I knew you would be 
shocked. I made up my mind so before I came ; but it is 
true. Your papa says so, and Lady Catharine ; and they 
think that I shall never come to any good." 

Ruth could hardly keep from a smile ; for she knew this 
must be an exaggeration. " Now, Alice dear," she saidj va, 
a soothing tone, " don't fret yourself into such a fuss all itt[ 
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a moment ; just tell me quietly what you mean. Papa does 
not say that you are not to be confirmed, does he ?" 

" All but," replied Alice, and then becoming calmer, she 
tried to collect her thoughts, and told Ruth, as well as she 
could remember, the substance of what had passed upon the 
subject both with^Mr. Clifford and Lady Catharine. 

Ruth's judgment not being warped by personal feelings, 
she saw at once that her papa did not intend to debar Alice 
from Confirmation, if only her mind could be brought into 
a right state of preparation, and when Alice had finished 
speaking, she placed her own view of the case before her. 
Alice was not free from perverseness. She found rather a 
satisfaction in believing that she had been judged hardly, 
and it was some time before she could be at all induced to 
acknowledge that Mr. Clifford had not actually passed the 
sentence of exclusion. This fact was, however, at last ad- 
mitted ; and Ruth having succeeded so far, began to urge 
her seriously to make up her mind to do all that was re- 
quired, in order thatjthe only real obstacle in her way might 
be removed. Alice did not know how or why it was — ^Ruth 
was very earnest apparently, and spoke much more fluently 
than Madeline, and, moreover, she gave her direct advice, 
which Madeline never ventured upon to any one ; but still 
what she said did not this morning make the same impres- 
sion. She feh all the time as if Ruth was making an effort 
A little weariness stole over her, and she yawned once or 
twice, which caused Ruth to sigh and look vexed. Alice 
begged her pardon, and said she really meant to attend to 
her notions, she knew they were extremely good ; but riie 
was tired ; it had been very hot at the school, it was no 
wonder that Lady Catharine was forced to go h<Hne. Made- 
line passed the window just then and nodded and smiled at 
Alice, and b^ged her to wait five minute»«-«s there was 
plenty of tini«^— and then she would come and wish her 
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good-hy. So Alice sat down, and nothadgf'was said either 

by her or Ruth for some minutes. Alice broke the silenoe 

by saying — «. 

"I suppose, Ruth, I had better tell you what I came 
here for. It cannot make much difference in jour opinion 
of me." 

Kuth was somewhat startled by this preamble. 

" I don't know how it is," continued Alice ; " I think i 
get into a deeper mess every day. I wish Justine Le Yer/ 
gnier had been at Nova Scotia before she thought of con||iag 
here." 

'' But what is the matter now ?" asked Ruth. 

** Only stupidity ; I never meant to do any harm. But 
Mrs. De Lacy called yesterday, as you know, and she men- 
tioned to Lady Catharine that Florence had a French friend 
n^th her. This morning Lady Catharine asked me if it 
could be Justine ; and then I found out that Mrs. Carter 
had written about her, and said something against Florence 
too." 

'' But what answer did you make to the question ?" in- 
quired Ruth. 

" I was silent, and she took it for granted that it was not 
the same person." 

Ruth looked pained and thoughtful. 

'* It was deceiving, I know," said Alice ; "but what could 
I do ? However, I have been miserable enough since in all 
conscience, and I could not be happy without confessing to 
you." 

Ruth did not make any comment immediately ; but be- 
gan to wind a skein of silk which she had taken from her 
workbox. 

" It is a most provoking business," observed Alice. 

" Yes, a sad one," was Ruth's grave reply. 

** You think I have done wrong," said Alice ; "and so I 
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have, I know : but I really am as vexed about it as )Oii 
<$an be. There is one comfort, however ; we aeed not have 
any thing more to do with Florence and her plans. This 
notion of Madeline's will help us out of our difficulty ; for 
ire may all stay away from the pic-nic together." 

Just then Ruth's silk oecame so^entangled that she seemad 
unable to give her attention to what Alice was saying. 

** I am sure I don't want to go to the pic-nic," continued 
Alice; ''and, besides, it may be better not. It would cer- 
tainly turn my head, if it would Madeline's ; and if I am to 
try to be good, as you say, I had better keep out of temp- 
tation ; and that will be a good, excuse for us all." 

Ruth laid down her silk- winder, and going to her desk 
took from it Justine's note, which she put into Alice's hand. 
Alice read it carefully, and when she had finished, re- 
marked— 

*' That makes some difference. Justine evidently wishes 
to see you." 

" Yes, to tell me her history and ask my advice." 

** Then let me stay at home and you go," said Alice. 

" No, no— impossible. What would papa and mamma 
tlunk of me ? The only excuse for my doing differently 
from Madeline is because of you." 

** I don't know that Justine is worth taking so much 
trouble about," said Alice. 

"But it is not Justine only, there is Florence to be 
thought of. We really must try and persuade her to be 
open with her aunt. It will never do to let her go on as 
she is doing now ; and it would be dreadful for Justine to 
be governess to Agnes if she js not a fit person. You see, 
if Florence will not listen to letters, we must manage to see 
her." 

('I wish Madeline did not think it right to remain at 
home," oh^rved Alice. 
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"But you must remember that she knows nothing of our 
i^GasoQs. Hor example cannot be binding upon us. I am 
glad she stays away. We must have let her into the se- 
cret if she had gone, and though I know she would have 
attended to my wishes and been silent, it is just as well that 
ahe should be kept out of the affair." 

Alice again said she wished they could let the matter 
rest; she had had quite enough of it, and the further 
they went on the more difficult it seemed to be to know 
what to do. To all which Ruth assented in words, whilst 
still perdsting in taking her own view of duty. Not that it 
was easy to settle what was to be done ; Lady Catharine's 
suspicions made it certainly dangerous for Justine to meet 
ber. Alice said that Lady Catharine had such a sharp 
)ye, she would be sure to notice every thing that went on, 
md if they were the least off. their guard they might do 
mischief; and first one plan was proposed and then an- 
other : Ruth seeing all the difficulties, and again and again 
repeating that it was very annoying, and quite a weight 
upon her mind to be obliged to manage such a business, 
md Alice still sighing over her past deception and wishing 
to be free, yet yielding to Ruth's arguments because she 
was unable to combat them, and always believed that what 
Etuth said was tight — ^must be so. 

They parted at last dissatisfied and imsettled. Ruth was 
k> think and decide, and let Alice know her determination 
/he next day. True to her principles of doing good, Ruth's 
'arewell to Alice was accompanied by an entreaty that she 
woxdd think of what had been said about the Confirmation. 

18 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Ruth's influence was in general all-powerful with Alice ; 
Madeline was scarcely thought of. Now the two sisters 
differed, and, strange though it may appear, Madeline's 
opinion had the greatest weight There is a power in 
simple deTotedness to the service of God which always 
makes itself felt. It outbalances all reasoning — ^aU which 
is termed philosophy. A few words from a thoroughly 
sincere religious person will have more effect in the end 
than torrents of eloquence from one who is, even in a slight 
degree, double-minded. ** If thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light." Who does not appreciate the 
charm of a single-minded character? Madeline Clifford 
was inferior to her sister in many ways. She was not so 
clever ; she had not the same powers of conversation ; she 
was not so soft and engaging in manner. Ordinary ac- 
quaintances called her less interesting, but the feeling 
which she inspired was that of confidence and rest. She 
had no selfish motives : even if she decided a case accord- 
ing to what would appear her own advantage, no one 
could distrust her. It was impossible not to see that she 
had but one aim — ^the right To Alice such a character 
was in a degree incomprehensible, and hitherto she had 
looked upon it as simply childlike ; but the last conversa- 
tion had altered her views. One who could steadily begin 
a course of religion, and carry it on amidst the temptations 
and difficulties of a school-life, and still continue it, month 
after month and year after year, could be no child ; at 
least in the sense m which Alice Used the word. Tliere 
was a sense indeed in which Madeline was a child; in 
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'virliicb it was probable, and much to be boped, tbat sbe 
^^v^ould continue a cbildeven to her old age ; for hers was 
t;be disposition of heart to which we may believe our Lord 
cdlttded when He said, " Except ye be conyerted and be- 
come as little children, ye cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven." 

Alice went back to dine at the Manor with a more hearty 
resolution to do her duty than she had entertained for many 
days. She even began to consider in detail what Madeline 
bad said, and think whether it might not be possible to 
adopt her plan of settbg aside some time in the middle of 
the day for private prayer. That seemed a practical duty, 
which she could begin at once. Perhaps, if she could, it 
might help her forwards ; at any rate it was a beginning, 
and perhaps also — and Alice's heart bounded with a sud- 
den and imusual feeling of happiness when the thought 
crossed her — perhaps as Madeline had said, God would be 
pleased with her if she were to do so. Pleased with her ! 
Poor Alice could scarcely realize the idea of a fellow- 
creature being pleased with her, much less the Almighty 
and All-holy One. Yet the feeling came, though but for a 
moment. It passed across the wearying prospect of her 
daily duties as the sunhght flashes upon a gloomy land- 
scape, and, when it was gone, the remembrance of the 
brightness which it had caused still lingered in her mind. 
It was the first faint glimpse of that unearthly, unwearied 
spirit of love, which converts the heaviest load of duty into 
a burden scarcely to be felt, and the saddest trials of this 
mortal pilgrimage into the " hght affliction that endureth 
but for a moment." If left to herself, Alice would im- 
doubtedly have followed Madeline'^ example. The hope 
' which Ruth held out of Mr. Clifford's consenting to her 
confirmation, was a great stimulus to exertion ; but if she 
had this in view, she could not shut her eyes to the fact 
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that Madeline's decision regarding the pic-nic would be ik 
safe one for herself. It did not require much self-demalio 
acknowledge and act upon this conclusion. Alice was oni 
of spirits, and tired of having mysteries with Florence and 
Justine, and while Madeline's conversation w;as fresh in her 
mind, she cared little for their society. But the next day 
brought a dififerent determination ; for the next day brougbi 
Ruth to the Manor, more bent than ever upon going, more 
plausible in her reasons for believing it her own duty, and 
more eager to convince Alice that it would be impossible 
for her to go alone, because it would look so strange. 

All difficulties as to Lady Catharine were to be obviated 
by giving Florence and Justine warning beforehand : Jus- 
tine would then stay away from the pic-nic, and they might 
hear her history from Florence, and use their utmost ef- 
forts to put things straight. Alice's volatile temper was 
at length worked upon to believe this to be as Ruth said, 
acting for the best ; doing what would be kind to Justine 
and useful to Florence. But Ruth was rather startled at 
perceiving how Alice's whole train of thought altered when 
the decision was finally made. Having the pic<nic in her 
mind, she soon threw aside the Confirmation. Ruth men- 
tioned it, and renewed her advice, and especially warned 
her about being respectful and attentive to Lady Cath- 
arine ; that was a point, she said, upon which her papa 
would certainly be particular. 

But Alice's gay " Oh, yes ; trust me ; I mean to be a 
piece of perfection," was very different from her thought- 
fulness the day before. 

" What a pity it is Alice is so changeable 1" was Ruth's 
reflection as she left the Manor. 

That of Alice, as she went down stairs to luncheon, was, 
"Well! I think I am glad after all that we are gcang; 
I dare say we shall enjoy ourselves, but it will not h 
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worth while to trouble myself with new plans till after- 
wards." 

In one respect peculiarly Lady Catharine and Alice were 
entirely unlike. Lady Catharine was never changeable. 
What she was one day that she was on the next, unless out- 
ward circumstances had occurred to cause a reasonable al- 
teration. She had been grave and unhappy about AHce on 
the previous day ; she was so still. And when Lady Cath- 
arine was unhappy she was generally stem. 

This is not an uncommon case, and it is one which re- 
quires a good deal of consideration in persons who are living 
together. It is the same when people are ill ; some are 
melancholy, some are cross, some are quiet and moody; 
and it is very difficult to make allowance for them, as we 
should wish to have allowance made for ourselves. As for 
Lady Catharine, Alice thought but tittle about her ; though 
she looked really very unwell. Her close widow's cap 
always gave a certain air of suffering to her countenance, 
but now she had lost her color and scarcely ate any thing. 
It did just cross Alice's mind that perhaps Lady Catharine 
was anxious about her, but the supposition seemed rather 
absurd. Alice was not then anxious about herself, and why 
should Lady Catharine be ? 

Lady Catharine finished her scanty meal, and waited 
patiently whilst AHce regaled herself with whatever she 
fancied. Atice was apparently hungry, or at any rate she 
was not inclined to be self-denying, and some little time 
passed in silence, during which Lady Catharine sat with her 
hands folded, seemingly too much occupied with her own 
thoughts to be willing to interrupt her companion. Yet 
her eyes- were raised from time to time, and once they met 
Alice's, and then the expression was so earnest and in- 
quiring, that Atice felt uncomfortable, and finished her piece 
of cake as quickly as she could, in the hope of escaping 

18* 
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fjDom the scrutinizing gaze, which she felt even when 
did not see it. But it was in vain to hope to escape from 
Lady Catharine whenever any thing was to be said ; and 
when Alice poured out the concluding glass of water, and 
then looked up with the unspoken request in h^ eye, " May 
I go ?" Lady Catharine answered it by saying, " Alice, I 
should like to have a few minutes' conversation with you/' 

Alice's heart sank ; she made no answer, but leaned back 
in her chair and twisted her chain. 

" After what passed yesterday," continued Lady Catha- 
rine, " it will not surprise' you to be told that the subject 
upon which I wish to speak b your confirmation." 

Alice only b^t her eyes more steadfastly upon the floor. 

",You may give up the idea at once," pursued Lady 
Catharine ; " but I cannot. It is a very anxious time for 
me, Alice, and a most important one for you. No one can 
tell the consequences of delay. Another year, and you 
may not be living ; I may not be living. I have spoken 
again to Mr. Clififord. He feels with me. He is most un- 
willing to interpose any obstacle. He would rejoice to 
know that you were prepared. Mrs. Clifford also is inter- 
ested about you ; I have seen them both this morning. AU 
your friends care for you, Alice, but you will not care for 
yourself." 

The day before, Alice might have been touched by this 
appeal ; now she wished herself out of the room. 

"It is strange," continued Lady Catharine, her tone 
growing more severe as she proceeded, '' that the example 
of others should have so little influence with you. M18. 
Clifford alluded to-day to her own children. Ruth, we 
know, is a very charming girl; steady, high-principled, 
with sense and resolution far beyond her years ; but even 
Madeline, whom we always considered childish and thought- 
less, has in the present instance given signs of deep serioiii- 
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ness. Mrs. CMord tells me that it is her wish to refrain 
from joining the pic-nic to St. Cuthbert's next week, because 
she fears it may disturb and occupy her mind more than is 
desirable at such a time. Alice ! what pleasure it would 
have given me to know that you had any such care for your 
best interests !" 

An excuse rose to Alice's lips. She knew that even that 
very morning her wish had been to follow Madeline's ex- 
ample. 

'* The world, I see," continued Lady Catharine, regarding 
her attentively, *' has too much power over you, to enable 
you to consent to any such sacrifice. You will, perhaps, 
say that Ruth does not see the necessity of it, and therefore 
why should you ? But Ruth and yourself cannot be put 
upon a par. No doubt there are very good reasons for her 
aecepting the invitation ; in fact, it may not be proper that 
all the party should refuse. I am not saying that I con- 
sider it necessary for any of you to do so ; I only mention 
the case as an instance of Madeline's earnestness. If you 
were in earnest, Alice, there would be many ways of show- 
ing it even if you did go with Ruth." 

'' I do not care about the pic-nic," said Alice, in a proud 
tone. '' Ruth knows that I do not. I am perfectly willing 
to stay at home." 

''Alice," replied Lady Catharine, "you are taking up 
this matter perversely. Going to the pic-nic, or not going, 
will not render you fit or unfit for confirmation. It is the 
principle upon which you act that is really of importance. 
You may, like Ruth, choose from good and right motives 
to go ; or you may, like Madeline, choose from good and 
right motives to stay at home ; in either case I should be 
satisfied. In your present mood, on the contrary, I must 
be dissatisfied. If you were to shut yourself up in your 
room for the next week, it would not make a difference ; it 
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is the heart, Alice, which is at fault." Alice was still piqaed 
by a sense of injustice at Lady Catharine's words ; she for- 
got that Lady Catharine could not know what had passed 
in her thoughts. 

" When the idea of delaying your confirmation was first 
proposed/' continued Lady Catharine, ''I hoped that the 
very idea would so have distressed you as to arouse a spirit 
of energy. But I am disappointed, grievously disappointed ; 
you appear utterly indifferent. God grant you may not 
really be so." 

A tear glistened in Alice's eye, but she strove to appear 
indifferent. Lady Catharine gazed upon her sadly, and a 
sigh rose from the very depths of her heart. " Alice," she 
said, more solemnly, ** indecision cannot continue. If your 
conduct does not determine the question one way it will the 
other ; and remember, that in these smaller trials of life, we 
are rehearsing the great trial of our whole existence on 
earth. Every time that we are called upon to make choice 
between good and evil, we are throwing a weight into the 
balance which shall decide our happiness for eternity." 

Then the tear which had gathered in Alice's eye rolled 
slowly down her cheek ; but she turned away, and Lady 
Catharine did not perceive it. 

When Alice, after this conversation, went to her room, a 
note from Ruth was Ipng on her table. It was to this 
effect, that she had found on her return home that Mrs. De 
Lacy had written to Mrs. Clifford, sapng that the arrange- 
ments for the pic-nic were quite completed, and she hoped 
nothing would happen to interfere with the pleasure of the 
party. They were to meet at Sheldon, and from thence 
proceed to St. Cuthbert's, — a very large pai-ty, much larger 
than was at first proposed. Lady Catharine was to bring 
the Laneton party to Sheldon, and afterwards they might 
settle as to the young people going together, which would 
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of course be more agreeable to them. They were to dine 
under the trees in one of the court-yards of the castle, if the 
weather should be fine ; but as there was an empty room at 
the porter's lodge, it would not much interfere with their 
comfort even if there should be a shower of rain. Mrs. De 
Lacy hinted the possibility of returning to Sheldon, and 
finifidiing the evening there ; upon which Ruth's observation 
was, *' I think this may suit us. In a line to me, Florence 
says she has settled to go alone ; why, I do not know." 
Alice read the note twice, with much interest. It was still 
open before her when she sat down, trying to recall the 
feelings which Lady Catharine's words had awakened. The 
choice between good and evil at that moment lay before her. 
The party of pleasure was not the unimportant matter which 
Lady Catharine imagined. Alice knew, — she did not even 
attempt to shut her eyes to the knowledge, — ^that it would 
be a temptation, and that if she could avoid it, a victory over 
herself would be obtained, and the first step on the right 
road taken. 

When Alice entered her own chamber the resolution was 
all but made. She read Ruth's note and wavered. Inde- 
cision ! still indecision ! Alice was miserable again. But 
Ruth was going herself — ^Ruth wished her to go— Ruth 
was so good she could not lead any one wrong. 

And was Ruth, then, become Alice's tempter? She, 
whose one sole object was to do good. Was it possible ? 



CHAPTER XXII. 



It was a glorious day for the ]Hc-nic at St. Cuthbert's, 
bright, and almost cloudless, with a soft cooling breeze, an4 
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no prospect of a change of weather. Madeline rose earlj, 
and a feelmg of regret stole over her as she threw open the 
lattice and fastened it back. The fresh air blew deliciouslj 
into the room, bearing the scent of the roses, and jasmine, 
and clematb, which co?ered the walls of the house. She 
sat down by the open window, to gather a rosebud which 
was just lifting itself to a lerel with her hand, and remained 
thinking for many minutes. Ruth came to her, and kneel- 
ing down by her side, said : 

" Maddy, I wish you were g<Mng." 

Madeline was startled by the ezpressicm of her own 
wishes ,' it recalled her to herself. '* No," she sdd, "don't 
wish it. I am much better away/' ^ 

** But it would add very much to my pleasure if yon 
were going," observed Ruth. " I never lUce things when 
you are away, there seems no one to enjoy them with me. 
Sisters are different from every thing else." 

" Yes, sisters are different," said Madeline, gently putting 
back Ruth's hair, and gazing upon her with a look of affec- 
tion that could not be spoken. "A sister is one's self; 
something so precious ; it is a we^ht upon my mind very 
often that I cannot say it out more. Ruth ! I do love yon 
so very dearly." Madeline's lip quivered, and when Ruth 
kissed her she smiled and said, " She felt so silly, almost as 
if she could cry." 

"About the pic-nic, or because you are fond of me?" 
inquired Ruth, in a tone which, whatever the words might 
have appeared, showed no lightness of feeling. 

" Because I am fond of you, I think. I don't know why 
it is, but beautiful days always make me think more of yon, 
Ruth. We have spent a great aanany together, vexy happy 



ones." 



" And it seems hard that we cannot spend this one," ob« 
served Ruth. 
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** Yes, it did seem hard just for a moment ; but the worst 
is gone now. One reason wh j I am sorry is because we 
have never had any pleasure apart before." 

" No, never since we were children," replied Ruth. 

" And it would not have signified in the same way then," 
continued Madeline. "We did not know then why we 
cared for each other; but it grows upon one now, — ^the 
love, the certainty that we are all in all to each other, that 
nothing can come between us. ^Sometimes in the bright 
summer days, when you are wkh me, it comes over me like 
a new feeling." 

Ruth was resting her head upon Madeline's shoulder, and 
her arm was clasped around her waist. The strong resem- 
blance of chUdhood was still remarkable between them. 
Their fair hair mingled in curls which could not be distin- 
gnislbed in color, and the eyes of each bore the same bright 
hue. Madeline's smile was subdued now, and the expres- 
sion of her mouth might have been taken for that of Ruth ; 
and as Ruth raised her eyes to her sister, half in thankful- 
ness for her love, and half in eagerness to show how fully it 
was returned, the warmth and simplicity of her expression 
might have been Madeline's in her happiest mood. We are 
all strangely formed in one mould, yet the infinite di£ference 
that lies beneath the outward resemblance ! God only can 
understand it ! 

" Yes, you will love me always," was Ruth's reply, spo- 
ken in a low earnest voice ; '' but Madeline," she added, " I 
wish we could always think alike." 

** I do not see where we differ to-day," replied Madeline. 
'' I should do like you if I were strong-minded." 

" Strong-minded," repeated Ruth, musingly. 

" Yes, that is the one thing especially in which I feel you 
are my superior." 

Ruth said hurriedly, '' Madeline, I am not your superior/* 
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Madeline only smiled, and answered, " That it was not 
the time to argue the question. Dress first, Ruth dear/' 
she said playfully, ''and we will talk about it afterwards." 

Tet Ruth still lingered at the window, looking intently 
upon the view of the gardens and the village, and the dis- 
tant sea. "Madeline, I am not your superior," she said 
again, after a few seconds, '' and it is not because I am good 
that I am going to the pic-nic." 

Madeline went up to her, and kissing her, answered, 
" You shall be as wicked as you like if you wUl only dress. I 
We are both dreadfully late." I 

'* But,*' said Ruth, taking no notice of the warning, *' I 
wish you would understand me ; and I wish I could under- 
stand you exactly ; what the real reason is, I mean, for your 
not going." 

Madeline laughed. " Why, Ruth," she said, *' you do not 
suspect me of two reasons, do you ?" 

" No, not two ; but I do not think you have one clear 
one." I 

" I will tell you what my reason is," said Madeline. " Do 
you remember last year when we were staying with grand- 
mamma and aunt Mordaunt, our drinking tea at old Mr. 
Falconer's, and some of the people playing whist ?" 

" Yes, certainly." 

" Then you must remember too that lady who would be 
particular about following rules, and kept on saying, 'When 
in doubt, win the trick.' I asked papa afterwards what it 
meant, and he said, it was a lesson for life as well as for 
cards ; that when we were in doubt as to what was right 
it was better to decide upon that which would be safer at 
the present moment. So you see that is what I am doing. 
It might do me harm to go to the pic-nic ; therefore, as 
there is a doubt, it seems better to stay at home and win the 
trick." 
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Batli was readj with an ot§ectiao thai that vovid 
hold good, because there mnrt be a doobc ahost aO 
whether it was desiraUe. 

But Madeliae's qindi reply was drawn £rom a icamk d 
her papa's, ''That of eoun^ as a genetal rule, people 
not made to live like hermits, and therefore thej onit 
in society, and it would be wrong to stay away. But 
one must decide for himself, aeeoiding to his own 
as to what society, and how moch was good. The 
she thought would not be good for her at that partirahr 
tKDie, which was the reason she irfiaiae d 6nm it." 

Lady Catharine's caniage tamed into the Fsnonage kne 
punctually as the clock struck nine. MadeBne was the int 
to hear the rumUe ci the wheels, and to histfn Both, that 
Lady Catharine might not be kept an jnitraf watiag. 
** Here are your gloves and yoor paiaai^ Bnth ; and don't 
foiget your shawL It wiO be cold perhaps eomiiig home ; 
and your cloak too, I tiunk you had better have. Stay, 
the string is off, just take mine instead. How g^ad I am it 
is a nice day." There was no sadnese in Madeline's lace 
then ; her step was as light and free, and her voiee as cheer- 
ful, as if she had been antidpaling the greatest amusement^ 
instead of a long and almost solitary day. 

The head of the barouehe was drawn over, though it was 
a very wann morning, and no one saw at fet that the car- 
riage only contained one person. 

" Two, there must be, certainly," said Madeline, in pre- 
cisely that tmie which expresses decided doubt ** Buth, 
just come here." Buth went to h^^. 

** No, Madeline i there is only one. Alice it is. Ladv 
Catharine is not there. How yery strange !" 

" She must be ready/' said Madeline, laughmg. «< I will 
venture to say that Lady Catharine was never Imown to be 
late from the time she could walk to the present hour." 

19 
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*' The house must be burnt down, or that staid Marsham 
must be ill/' continued Ruth, "or Lady Catharine must 
have slept ten minutes beyond her time ; no oonmion cause 
could induce her to break an engagement." 

Both ran to the door to receive Alice, and inquire what 
was the matter. 

AHce looked pleased rather than not, as she said that it 
was nothing vexy particular, only one of the housemaids had 
been taken ill, and Lady Catharine did not hke to leave 
home, so she had sent her al<Hie and begged that Mrs. Clif- 
ford would take charge of her. *' She was very good-na- 
tured about it, I must say," continued Alice, ** I never saw 
her so fussed before ; first thinking of one thing, then an- 
other. Onee she said we should go and return quite early ; 
but I think I must have looked disappointed, for she changed 
her nund directly, and said, ' No, that would not do ;' and 
then she thought that perhaps Maria would be better before 
we set off; but at last she settled that I should go without 
her, though I am sure she did not half fancy it." 

*' And did you not c^er to stay at home ?" inquired 
Madeline, in a tone of some surprise. 

" No, it never entered my head. Would it have been 
right, do you think ?" 

" It would have helped Lady Catharine out of a difficul- 
ty," replied Madeline. 

" Well ! perhaps it m^ht, but I never once thought of 
it ; and besides, it would not have done, would it Ruth ?" 
she added, with a meaning glance, which made Ruth turn 
away in displeasure. ** I must say one thing to you," con- 
tinued Alice, drawing Ruth aside, ** I had a long sermon 
about young ladies' friendships, and specially about Flor- 
ence Trevelyan. I really believe that if she thought I cared 
an iota for Florence, beyond liking to see her because we 
were at school together, she would have kept m6 fix)m the 
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pic-nic. She seems to have some especial prejudice against 
her ; and says she cannot help heing glad Uiat the whole 
party are going to France. We are saf^, howerer, in one 
way ; she has not a notion that Justine is really Justine, for 
8he said again that of course I should have known if she 
had been my <Ai acquaintance." 

*' I wonder after all this that you were allowed to eome 
with us," said Ruth, whose countenance had become more 
and more oyercast as Alice went on. 

** The long engagement, and your mamma's going with 
us were the great things in my favor," replied Alice. " Lady 
Catharine has such trust in your mamma." 

" i begin te be half sorry we have troubted ourselves at 
all about Justine or Florence either," said Ruth. '* It m^ht 
have been better to let them take their own way." 

Alice only laughed, And declaied, ** She did not care for 
any thing now. She intended to enjoy herself thoroughly, 
and put care aside." 

" Care and the Confirmation," thought Ruth ; for the 
quiet way in whicH Alice repeated what Lady Catharine 
had said, and the indifference with which she spoke of her 
own particular deception, were convincing proofs that her 
mind was not in a fit state for a re%ious ordinance. 

Madeline gazed after the carriage as it drove away, with 
a passing wish to be in it ; but it was so soon checked, 
that when her father stopped her as she was going up 
stairs, and asked if she repented her choice, she was able 
to answer, heartily and sincerely, '' No, indeed, but I hope 
they will have a happy day." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Florknos Trs7sltak met Ruth with the infomuitioii-^ 
accompaaied by a unile which she could not altogether 
restrain — ^thait Justine had a bad headache and was to keep 
her room for the day. When she found, however, that 
Lady Catharine was remaining at the Manor, her toue of 
amusement changed into that of annoyaiice. 

'* How extremely pfOT<ddng I" she exclaimed, " to hai« 
given up our pleasure for nothing ! and, besides, I rather 
looked forward to seeing Juno scrambling over the broken 
waDs." 

A look of great disgust crossed Ruth's face. 

" It is safer in one way though," said Alice, who, had 
joined them, and who perceived that Ruth was not inclined 
to reply. *' Mrs. Clifford might have made remarks as well 
as Lady Catharine." 

** We were not much afraid of that, as long as she has no 
suspicions," replied Florence ; '' for Mrs. Clifford neversaw 
Justine, and my aunt — ^who has a knack of miscalling for^gB 
names— ^ways addresses her as Mademoiselle Yeray, and 
one name being as good as another, we have never taken the 
trouble to enlighten her." 

** Fl<H«nce, Florence !" exclaimed Ruth, ** this will never 
do. You reaUy grow worse and worse." 

'* Ah, well ! we will have a little talk together by-and- 
by. Don't trouble yourself, Ruth ; you will be quite satis- 
fied," and Florence moved away to speak to some other 
friends. 

Ruth watched her as she went from one to the other, 
smiling and talkmg, and bending gracefully, and with pe^ 
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feet self-possessioo, wliilst her aunt introduced her to sereral 
persons whom she had not known before ; and could scarce- 
ly belieye it posable that this was the same dall» silly girl 
to whom she had felt hersdf so superior at school, and who 
even now seemed to look to her for advice. Nothing is so 
flattering to our self*conoeit as deference shown by those 
who ^ther in rank> age, or position are naturally above us ; 
and Ruth felt raised in her own opinion, when she saw that 
she was respected by one who apparently knew so much 
more of the world than she did. Florence herself appeared 
in a new light; and the ease of manner which she showed 
struck Ruth as something wonderful and enviable. The 
party was now complete, and Mrs. De Lacy eager to set 
off. Mrs. Clifford, Ruth, and Alice were called aw^y to 
settle in what carriage and with what friends they Would 
best l&e to proceed to St. Cuthbert's. Florence tried very 
hard to manage for Ruth and Alice to go alone with her in 
a tittle pony-chaise of Mrs. De Lacy's ; but Mrs. Clifford 
was anxious about Alice, as Lady Catharine was not there 
to . giye her consent, and very unwillingly was obliged to 
insist upon her remaining with her. Alice was eztremdy 
disappointed ; but consoled herself by the thought that it 
would be almost as pleasant to have Ruth and Mrs. Clifford 
to herself as to be with Florence. Here again, however, 
she found an obstacle to her tvishes. Mrs. Clifford did not 
object to Ruth's going with Florence, provided there was a 
servant behind ; and when the choice was given to Ruth 
between the barouche and the pony-chaise, true to her 
principle of doing good, she decided that it would be better 
to remain with Florence, and have an opportunity of con- 
yendng with her, than to shut herself up with Alice whom 
she might see every day. When the whole party at length 
drove off, poor Alice was almost the only person dissatisfied 
with the arrangement made for her. 

19* 
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St. CnUibert's Castle stood near the sea-shore, upon a 
flat space of raised groand, the sides of which were eovend 
with trees and underwood ; the ruins spread oyer a con- 
siderahle extent^ and the outer walls could be traced with- 
out difficultj ; but the former habitable part of the building 
was now conrerted into a homely dwelling, inhabited by the 
family of a po<Hr man to whose charge the castle was com- 
mitted, and only one room rraiained, with its low raften, 
and deep windows encircled by iry, and half hidden by 
shrubs and elder-bushes, to show the style of the apart- 
ments in which our ancestors once lived. 

A deep ravine lay between the castle and the opposite 
hill, on the summit of which was placed a watch-tower, 
commanding an extensive view over the sea, and reaching 
to a faint line of the coast many miles distant It was more 
as a picturesque ruin, and beautiful in its situation, that St 
Cuthbert's was celebrated, than from possessing any remark- 
able historical associations. The original building, like 
that of maaj other castles of the kind, was of Saxon date; 
but tradition stated that the Britons had fortified the same 
spot even before them. 

A pio-nic, however, does not afford the very best oppor- 
tunity for carrying on study of any kind. Mrs. De Lacy's 
party in general cared httk for Britons or Saxons. The 
greater part sought for amusement in climbing over danger- 
ous places ; a few had set their hearts upon obtaining a 
good pontion for a sketch, and of the remainder some 
wandered about in alarm, watching the young people, who 
seemed upon the point of breaking their necks as they 
scrambled over ^ walls, and some sat down upon the 
grass and talked over old times with friends whom they 
had not littely met, whilst one or two, amongst whom Mrs. 
De Lacy was conspicuous, hurried from spot to spot, to 
seek the best situation for preparing the dinner, a main 
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object of all English meetings whether of business or of 
pleasure. 

Mrs. Clifford was unwilling to be any restraint upon 
Alice, and as soon as they arrived at the castle, proposed 
that she should wait for Ruth and Florence, who were some 
little way behind them, and then join them and go over 
the ruins together. Alice assented, though without ap- 
pearing particularly to care what she did. She was, in 
fact, annoyed at having been left by Ruth ; and not all 
Mrs. Clifford's endeavors to amuse her on the road had 
sufficed to restore her to good-hmnor. Ruth and Florence 
drove up in high spirits, all serious conversation having 
been diverted by the necessity of attending to a frisky 
pony. Ruth had made her first essay in driving, and was. 
very desirous of exhibiting her skill as they entered the 
court-yard. She called to Alice to observe how well she 
could manage, but Alice only looked up and said — 

" Yes," and made no further remark. 

" Are you ready, my dear ?" said Mrs. Clifford, as Alice 
lingered, examining the gateway, before entering the castle. 
" We are the last of alL" 

Alice hurried on, and Mrs. Clifford, reading what was 
passing in her mind, followed, willing, if possible, to put 
her in good spirits again. 

" We must not keep quite to ourselves," she said, " or 
we shall miss hearing all there is to be told. The old 
guide will never forgive us if we make him repeat his story 
twice." 

*' Oh ! but, mamma," exclaimed Ruth, " let us get rid of 
the old guide. I have brought the book that papa gave 
me the other day, telling all about the castle. It will be 
much better to go over it by ourselves, and find out all the 
parts. Come, Florence." 

Agne^ De Lacy at that moment ran up to them. She 
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had been sent bj her mamma to look for them. Mrs. De 
Lacy wanted Florence to give her opinion about the proper 
place for the dinner. Florence hurried away, but returned 
ahnoet immediately, beg^ng Ruth to accompany her. This 
marked preference irritated Alice still more ; it seemed as 
if Buth had quite taken her place ; but Mrs. Clifford ob- 
jected to Ruth's going alone, and they went on together; 
Florence and Ruth still in front. Mrs. De Lacy had fixed 
upon a shady spot under some trees, which grew in what 
had once been the tilt-yard of the castle. It was a large 
free space, sheltered and private, and here the servants 
were busy placing as many tables and chairs as could be 
provided from the porter's lodge, whilst hampers and 
baskets, veal pies and hams, tarts and sandwiches, cakes, 
biscuits, soda-water and champagne bottles, reposed side 
by side upon the grass. Mrs. De Lacy was one of those 
persons who, when roused from indolence, can only be 
happy in extreme activity. She detained Florence a long 
time consulting her upon points which would have been 
much better settled by the servants ; and Florence, not 
liking to be alone in her annoyance, kept Ruth by her side, 
whilst Mrs. Clifford and Alice sat down upon a bench, ex- 
pecting every minute to be at liberty. Several parties 
strayed into the tilt-yard ; but finding how it was to be oc- 
cupied, went away, and as their voices were heard in mer-. 
riment, sometimes quite near and sometimes in the distance 
whilst Hbej explored the castle, Alice grew more and more 
provoked at being obliged to waste so much time. Mrs. 
Clifford was just thinking of calling Ruth and going over 
the ruins with them alone, when a gentleman and two 
ladies appeared in the court, and instead of retiring, made 
their way to Mrs. De Lacy. The gentleman apolc^ized 
for intruding, but begged to leave his niece under her care^ 
whilst he went with his daughter to see the castle. The 
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young lady was then taken to a seat near that occupied by 
Mrs. CMbrd and Alice, and her father and cousin w<>nt 
away. She was a pleasing-looking girl, app8rent)7 muck 
out of health. Alice was struck by her features ; they re- 
called a face she had seen before, and she tried to remem- 
ber whose it was. She went up to Ruth, who had wander- 
ed away with FlcMr^iee to a Uttle distance. 

" Do look, Ruth," she said, '' who can that be ? Just 
watch her; she is so precisely like some one I know." 

Buth had not noticed her particularly, but now she drew 
nearer. 

** Mary Y^non !" she said ; " how very odd !— exactly 
her face it is ; onlj the hair is lights. Who is she, Flor- 
ence?" 

*' I don't know," said Florence, quickly ; " my aunt has 
ai^ed a great many whom I have never seen. I hope she 
has nothing to do with Mary Yemon." 

"Don't say that, Florence," exclaimed Buth, eagerly. 
''Mary Yemon is 4®lightfiil; but yoo never would ac- 
knowledge it." 

** I don't care for her," said Florence, " one way or the 
other ; but I am glad she is in Ireland, and I do not wish 
her or any of her friends to trouble themselves with our 
ccmoems just now." 

"Why? what? how could they trouble themselves?" 
inquired Buth. 

" Oh ! I don't know. I think they are interfering peo- 
ple," replied Florence, with an air of indifference ; but she 
inomediately turned the conversation. 

Buth r^arded the young lady mote attentively, and 
again declared the likeness to Maiy Yemon so striking, 
that she could oot rest without knowing who she was. 
Florence, however, caMed her attention to another subject 
immediately, and although Buth made 8ev«ml attempts to 
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go» she wu detained iot some little time. Mrs. De Lacy, 
in the mean time, had introduced the atranger to Mn. Clif* 
ford as a Miaa Merlon, a niece of Colonel Merton, the gen- 
tkman who had just left them, and who had a house in the 
neighbixrhood of Sheldon. After this introduction, con- 
Tersation w«nt on easily ; and when Alice, havii^ finbhed 
her few words with Ruth, went back to the b^ich, she 
found Mrs. Clifford and their new acquaintance on yery 
agreeable terms. Alice listened to what was said with 
much interest, endeavoring to find a clue to the striking 
likeness ; and one subject leading to another, it was not 
long before the desired point was reached. London was 
spoken of; London air; residences in London; schools 
amongst them ; then Mrs. Carter's name was mentioned, 
and the mystery was immediatdy solved, by Misa Merton's 
exclamation : ^< Oh ! were you at Mrs. Carter's ? I had a 
first cousin there two or three years age. Mary Yemon — 
did you know her ?" Alice laughed at this easy explana- 
tion of the circumstance which had perplexed h^, and 
giving but a hasty answer to the question, hastened away 
to tell Ruth of the discovery. Florence was just then pro- 
posing to Ruth that they should carry off AJice on a 
scrambling expedition to the top of the gateway, and leave 
Mrs. De Lacy and Mrs. CMord to take care of the stranger, 
who seemed, she sud, to have neither strength n(»r spirits 
for such an imdertaking. 

** Never mind Mary Yemon and Miss Merton, Alice," she 
exclaimed, her countenance showing any thing but satisfac- 
tion at the information which Alice gave with so much 
pleasure. ** They are very good people, I dare say ; but 
Mary Yemon is in Lneland, and Miss Merton is fixed to that 
bench for the rest of the day. They are nather <^ them 
any good on a pio-nio party. I can't see indeed why in- 
▼alida ahould come to such things." 
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''Ooflae, Bath, you must be introduced to her/' said 

Alice, in her turn, unheeding Florence's observation. 

** Yes, of course, I will come directly. I think I should 
like to stay and talk to her. Can't we wait, Florence, till 
after dinner, for the gateway ?" 

''No, no, indeed, we must not ; we shall have the watch- 
tower for after dinner ; and your sketch, Buth, which you 
told me you had set j^oor heart upon." 

*' Yes, I forgot, I was to take it for Madeline ; but still I 
must just ask about Mary. Do wait for m»— only five 
minutes." 

" No, reaUy, Buth, we must not wait ; if we want to see 
the gateway, we must go at once. I dare say Miss Merton 
is quite happy without knowing you." 

" ^o, I assure you she is not," observed Alice ; ''I heard 
her mention Ruth's name just as I came away. Of course, 
Mary Yemon has talked to her about Ruth." 

Florence looked more discomposed than Alice had often 
before seen her ; but finding that Ruth was bent upon the 
introduction, she followed close behind, begging her not to 
delay. Ruth had many questions to ask and much to hear, 
being delighted to meet with some one who had lately seen 
Mary Yemon, and could tell every particular about her ; 
but Florence seemed determined to give her no rest. Miss 
Merton happening to mention that she hoped to remain in 
the neighborhood some time, Florence instantly made this 
a pretext for hunying Ruth away, observing that, " as there 
would be many future opportunities, i|o doubt, for conver- 
sation, but uone, probably, for seeing St. Cuthbert's, it 
would be. better to defer what was to be said for the 
present." 

Alice had by this time partially recovered her good- 
humor; not, however, from any effort of principle, but 
merely because her attention was drawn off from herself* 
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When Florence begged her to accompany them, she made 
DO objection, though a little before she had formed the 
perverae resolution of leaving Buth and Florence to them- 
selves for the reet of the day. Mrs. Clifford could not allow 
Miss Merton to remain alone, as Mrs. De Lacy was gone 
from the tilt-yard ; and after promising to return in time for 
dinner, and to keep to the regular steps which led to the 
top of the gateway, Florence, Ruth, and Alice went awaj 
together, evidently much to the satisfaction of the former. 
Alice could not help saying to Ruth as they lingered in a 
narrow path a little behind Florence — 

" I thought, Ruth, you had given me up, and taken to a 
new friend." 

Ruth quite laughed at the idea. 

'' How foolish, Alice !" she replied ; " you fqtget the rea- 
son of my coming here/' 

*' To see Florence, and talk to her gravely ; but have yoa 
dcme it ?" 

'* Not yet ; there has not been time enough.'* 

''When you ir&e driving together there was, surelj; 
and just now, when you were walking up and down tiie 
court, you were talking veiy fast'* 

** There are proper seasons," replied Ruth ; '' one cannot 
introduce subjects abruptly ; but I mean to say somethibg 
by-and-by. All this is leading to it ; we are becoming bet- 
ter acquainted, and Florence will be more inclined to listen 
to me when she understands me thoroughly. I assure yon 
it is not time thrown away if one has any hope of influencing 
her rightly." 

** Well ! you know best," was Alice's reply ; " but I am 
glad to have a reason for things. And you really do not 
like Florence better than me?" 

''Oh« no ! impossible!" exclaimed Ruth, in a tone so load 
that it made Florence turn roimd and inquire what was im- 
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possible ? But Ruth evaded the answer, and changed the 
coQyersation, and it was apparently forgotten, though Alice 
became more cheerful after it 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



A GBBAT bell rang — ^the bell at the gateway : it ¥ras thv 
signal for dinner. Parties came pouring into the tilt-yani 
from every quarter. Florence, Ruth, and Alice made their 
appearance when the tables were half filled. Mrs. Clifford 
went to meet them. 

** Tou are late, my dears, but I have kept places for you. 
Colonel Merton was ^nd enough to give an order to his 
servant." 

Florence slightly colored, and pointing to an empty place 
at her aunt's table, said they could go there. 

** Thank you ; but we need not crowd Mrs. De Lacy. 
Ccsne, A^ce, my love ;" and Mrs. Clifford, feeling herself 
especially bound to take charge of Alice, walked forward 
with her. 

The coimtenance of Florence betrayed extreme annoy- 
ance ; but her face was averted from Ruth, and they both 
hurried on. 

*' Now, then," said Colonel Merton, as they came up, 
** there are two seats on each side reserved especially." 

Florence still went on at the risk of crowding Mrs. Clif- 
ford. 

" Mrs. Clifford, this place is for you," said Colonel Mer- 
ton. He pointed to the seat next to himself. 

Afiss Merton took her position next to Alice, by her side. 
Florence could not prevent it ; she went round to a chair 

20 
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opposit6> and sank into it with a face gloomy as a thimder< 
cloud. 

" And that young lady is the daughter of Mr. Trevelyan 
of Cromer Court, is she ?" inquired Miss Merton of Alice, 
as she looked at Florence after a silence of some length. 

** Yes ; there are two sbters and several brothers. Ton 
must have heard Mary Vernon speak of her." 

** Was she at Mrs. Carter's ? I forgot Mary's mention- 
ing that What I have known about her has been sinoe 
they were at school." 

" Indeed !" repeated Alice. ** I fancied you were stran- 
gers." 

" So we are personally ; but there was an unhappy affair 
about a French governess in which she was mixed up, and 
then I used to hear her name frequently. Mary and she 
did not take the same view of the case. It was a sad busi- 
ness altogether." 

Alice's curiosity was in a moment completely aroused. 
Just then Mrs. Clifford spoke to Alice upon some^ indifferent 
subject ; yet Alice was struck by her tone of voice, for it 
was unusually, grave. Alice gave the answer ; but Mrs. 
Clifford did not seem to regard it She was watching Flor- 
ence and Ruth. 

" I have told Mrs. Clifford the history," continued Miss 
Merton, " without mentioning Mademoiselle Le Yergnier's 
name, and she quite agrees with me in thinking Miss Tre- 
velyan decidedly mistaken, to say the least" 

'' Is it a long history ?" inquired Alice, not liking openly 
to say how much she wished to hear it. 

" Bather, if I were to tell you all," replied Miss Merton; 

but did Miss Trevelyan never mention the subject to you ?** 
I have heard something about a governess," said Alice, 
feeling ashamed of the equivocation, and yet not thinkiDg 
herself at Uberty to speak more plainly. 
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"I should have supposed you would have known the 
whole affair/' continued Miss Merton; ''for this French 
governess had something to do with Mrs. Carter. She was 
not exactly a pupil ; but Mrs. Carter, I know, was very 
much interested about her, and indeed, kept friends witii 
her much longer than any one else would have done." 

" But what was the story ?" asked Alice. 

'* I can scarcely tell you in detail— dinner would be end- 
ed before I had half finished, if I were to try — ^but I can 
give it you shortly. Though I should not wish Miss Tre- 
yelyan to know we were talking about it," she added, ob- 
serving that the eyes of Florence were fixed upon them. 

** Oh I never mind/' replied Alice, eager above all things 
to hear the truth of Justine's history. " No one can hear 
across the table, there is such a noise.'' ^> 

"My authority ia very good," observed Miss Merton; 
" for this French girl. Mademoiselle Le Yeignier — ^you must 
recollect her now, surely ?" 

« Yes — ^the name — ^I knew her a little," replied Alice, 
hurriedly. 

" Mademoiselle Le Vergnier was governess to some cousins 
of Mary Vernon's, the Damleys. They lived not very far 
irfmi us when we were in Shropshire, and they were very 
good people — ^rather strict, but still extremely respected — 
and I am sure they would not for the world have told a 
falsehood. They took this Justine Le Yergnier, upon«a 
recommendation of some old friends, to be a governess. 
Mary Yemon heard of it, and not having a good opinion of 
her, was rather worried at the. notion. She wrote, I know, 
to Mrs. Carter about it, and Mrs. Carter gave Mrs. Damley 
a hint to be watchful as to books, and conversation, and that 
sort of thing ; but the children were very youngs and Mrs. 
Carter said ^at it would be a perfect charity if Justine could 
ba for some time in a steady fJEunily ; and she really hoped 
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that she wu much improved and likely to do welL So she 
went there, and at first it was all very smooth, and Mn. 
Damlej liked her extremely. At the end of six months Mr. 
and Mrs. Dandey were called away from home upon some 
yery spedal business, and they thought as they had a good 
nurse, they might leave Justine with the children for about 
a week. She made all sorts of promises, and they went 
away perfectly satisfied. They came back rather suddenly, 
late at night. Of course Justine was to have been there to 
meet them ; but she was not ; no one knew any thing about 
her; the children were in bed, and the servants in the 
kitchen; but there was no Mademoiselle Le Y^goier. 
About half-past eleven she came in, very much distressed 
and surprised of course, but she had an admirable excuse 
ready. A young friend, lately come to the neighborhood, 
had, she saki, been taken very ill, and had sent to b^ her 
to go to her ; and as there was no one in the house whose 
permission she could ask, she had gone, after seeing that the 
children were safe in bed. It seemed strange that she 
should have told nothing to the servants; but she gave 
some plausible reason — ^I forget what— ^md Mrs. Damley 
began to think it was all right." 

" And was it really so ?" inquired Alice. 

"No, indeed. I cannot tell you how the truth came 
out ; it was only by degrees. She kept up the deception 
wonderfully even about the sick friend ; but at last it was 
discovered that this going out was a constant practice, and 
that she was in the habit of visiting not only the sick friend 
but all her family, without Mrs. Damley's Imowledge. And 
what made it infinitely worse, these people were persons 
whom her father particularly objected to her knowing, or 
having any thing to do with. Tou may suppose there was 
an end to her situation at Mrs. Dandey'sy and she was sent 
home as faai as possible." 
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*' It was wrong — extremely wrong/' said Alice, looking 
Teiy thoughtful. " Are you quite sure it is true?" 

** Tea ; how could I be mistaken ? The Damleys are 
Mary Yemon's cousins ; the moment all this was known 
they wrote to her to tell her of it. Mary had some corre- 
spondence with Justine herself." 

** But Mary never said any thing to Ruth in any of her 
letters/' observed Alice. 

" Koy because Mary is careful and charitable, and will 
never say a word against any person if she can possibly 
help it ; and such a story as this must be the ruin of Justine 
with every one. I should never have heard it, but that a 
friend of mine had some thoughts of engaging her ; then 
Mary told me the whole history, a great deal more than I 
have told you." 

" And did Mary think that nothing could ever be done 
for Justine ?" inquired Alice. 

'' She was extremely unhappy about her, especially after 
she had prevented my friend from engaging her. It seemed, 
she said, as if she had done Justine an injury ; and I know 
that she gave her money through Mrs. Carter, and managed 
at one time to prpcure her some pupils for drawing and 
French lessons merely, where she could do no harm. But 
it was impossible for her to keep up the acquaintance, be- 
cause she herself is quite young, and her father and aunt 
would highly have disapproved of it." 

** But you have not said any thing about Florence yet," 
said Alice. 

*' Miss Trevelyan— oh, I forgot. But do you know," — 
and Miss Merton blushed — *' I am not at all sure I have 
he€Oi doing right in talking to you in this way. I don't 
think Mary Yemon would have done it. I began from fan- 
cying that as you appeared such a great friend of Miss Tre- 
yelyan's, you might have heard all the aflSur before, and 

80* 
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then I was led on I don't know how. Really I believe it 
was very wrong." 

"But jou must finish now/* sfdd Alice with a Utile 
brusqueness of nuuiner, and not at all s jmpathiziDg with 
her companion's self-reproach. " I think you are bound to 
tell me what you have to say against Florence." 

'' Not against her, that is such a hard expression/' said 
Miss Merton, looking very uncomfortable. 

" But I should like to know what it is you have to say/' 
persisted Alice, who perceived that the party was on the 
point of breaking up, and was anxious to learn all that 
could be told before she was separated from her new ac- 
quaintance. 

" After all, you may think it more a difference, of opinion 
than any real harm," replied Miss Merton. "I believe 
Miss Trevelyan had been in the habit of corresponding with 
Mademoiselle Le Vergnier, and when this imfortunate busi- 
ness was discovered, Justine wrote to give her version of it; 
and, although Miss Trevelyan was told the whole history, 
even to the most minute details, she took Justine's part, 
and actually persuaded her father and mother to invite hei 
to Cromer Court." 

" But if she believed Justine innocent," said Alice, ** how 
could it be wrong ?" 

*' How was she to be the judge ?" said Miss Merton. 
'* How could she know more of Justine's character than the 
Damleys and Mrs. Carter ? Mrs. Carter tried to stop the 
acquaintance, but Miss Trevelyan is such a favorite at home, 
that she was allowed to do just what she liked. The 
friendship went on, and goes on still, I believe, though I 
have not heard of it lately; and I don't know what 
has become of Mademoiselle Le Yergnier. I rather think 
that she went back to her father after staying at Cromer 
Court" 
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"Alice, my dear," said Mn. Clifford, "wbere axe jonr 

thoughts ?" 

Alice started. 

" We are left nearly the last^ you see," said Mrs. CliflRm], 
smiling. 

Alice rose mechanically, and stood looldng abont, as if 
not knowing what to do. Whilst hstening to Ifiss Mertoo, 
her imagination had strayed far away from the pic-nic. 

" I am afraid you will think me Tery unkind,'' whispered 
Miss Merton. 

" Oh no, not at all ; I am glad to have heard." Alice 
did not think of saying any thing more ; she was not used 
to society, and aUowed herself to be absorbed and rendered 
absent by any subject which might be uppermost at the 
moment. ' Whether Miss Merton was annoyed or not was 
just then a question of no consequence, her whole mind 
being set upon telling Ruth what she had learned. 

Florence Trevelyan joined her almost immediately oa 
their leaving the tilt-yard. Wss Merton went to her uncle, 
and Mrs. Cli£fbrd begged Ruth to remain with her. 

The first observation which Florence made showed what 
was in her thoughts. "Well, Alice, how have you been 
getting on? You and Miss Merton seemed to be making 
immense friends." 

Alice made a short reply, and continued her own train 
of thought, which related chiefly to the conduct of Flor- 
ence. Alice could not doubt that Florence was sincere in 
her belief of Justine's innocence, but she still could not 
reconcile it to herself that Florence should credit Justine's 
own version of her story, against such glaring facts as had 
now been related. Neither had Florence been open in all 
she had ssad to Alice, when first speaking of Justine ; she 
had mentioned Mrs. Carter in a general way, as prejudiced ; 
as believing idle stories from hearsay ; whereas, from Misa 
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Morton's account, Mrs. Carter was fully aware of every 
circumstance. Florence bad not said any thing positiye^ 
untrue, but sbe had contrived to mystify the whole affiur. 
Alice felt that she could not trust her as she had done be- 
fore, and she longed to ask a fuller explanation, but in hon- 
or to Miss Merton she could not repeat what had been 
said. All these thoughts rendered her sOent, and she con- 
tinuaUy looked round . for Ruth, wishing that she would 
come, till Florence was provoked, and declared she would 
join a party which was before them, and go to the watch- 
tower with them, for Alice was really too stupid to be a 
companion on a pic-nic. This remark had no effect in 
bringing out Alice's private thoughts, which were what 
Florence really desired to know. She only repeated her 
desire to see Ruth, and at length insisted upon sitting down 
to wait for her. 

Florence would not leave her, notwithstanding her threat ; 
she seemed to have an instinctive knowledge that all would 
go wrong with her schemes if she went away. " Here they 
are," she exclaimed, after they had waited nearly ten min- 
utes, " Ruth, and Mrs. Clifford, and my aunt. How long 
you have kept us !" pursued Florence, addressing Ruth, as 
the party came up. 

" Ruth," observed Alice, " you look pale ; are you ill ?** 

«' No, thank you." 

If Ruth was not ill she was very nervous and hurried. 
Alice asked her again if any thing was the matter. 

" Nothing, nothing !" She put her arm within that of 
Florence, and walked on very fast. 

Alice was more hurt than angry. This second appear- 
ance of neglect was more than she could well bear. 

They now began to descend a windmg path, through the 
low shrubs and copsewood, which covered the ravine be- 
tween the castle and the watch-tower hill. The way was 
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roQgb, and only one person could go abreast. Their pro- 
gress was not very speedy, and Florence and Ruth were 
soon out of sight." 

"Ruth has forgotten her sketching-book." said Mrs. 
CMbrd ; " do Alice run after her, and beg them not to go 
so fast, we shall never be able to keep up with them." 

And Alice, hastened on, thinking that she should over- 
take Ruth almost immediately ; this, however, was not so 
easily done. Ruth and Florence walked quickly, and when 
Alice reached a spot where two ways met, she found noth- 
ing to show her in yhich direction to proceed. She took 
the one which appeared the least oveigrown, and proceeded 
for some little distance, though without seeing any sign of 
her companions. Then ^he thought it would be better to 
go back ; but by this time Mrs. Clififbrd and the rest of the 
party had passed the tuniing,^and taken the contrary path, 
so that Alice was left behind by aU. 



CHAPTER XXy. 

Is the mean time Ruth had hurried Florence forward 
with the intention of outstripping the rest of the party, 
and when they reached a sufficient distance she stopped for 
a moment, and exclaimed, " Oh, Florence ! this unhappy 
business with Justine, it has made me miserable. I have 
done so wrong !" 

"How? what can have happened?" asked Florence, 
turning pale. 

" I have deceived," exclaimed Ruth, in a tone of bitter 
self-reproach ; " I have deceived mamma, wilfully. I have 
all but told a story. What will she thmk of me ?" 
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' Ruth, what do you mean ? wliat can Mrs. Clifford know T 
I cannot tell what she has heard/' replied Ruth, ''but 
she must have some suspicions : not ahout me, though ; she 
would never suspect me, and that makes it much worse ; 
and I never meant to deceive her; I would not do it for all 
the world. Florence, I am so very unhappy !" 

"Pray he quick," exclaimed Florence, hastening on; "we 
shall be overtaken in a minute, and I must understand wliat 
you are talking of." 

"Mamma stopped me as we left the dinner- table," said 
Ruth. " She looked very anxious and worried, and asked 
me if you had not a friend staying with you. I said, * Yes.' 
Then she asked me if she was not a French girl, who was 
going to be governess to Agnes ; and I said ' Yes' too. 
Then she wanted to know if I had ever seen her, and I 
was puzzled what to say, when Mrs. De Lacy came up to 
us; she had heard just the last words, and said, 'Oh! 
is it Mademoiselle Yeray you are talking of?' Mamma 
turned to me, and said,, ' That was not the name of tiie 
young lady whom you knew at Mrs. Carter's, was it, 
Ruth ?' " 

Of course you said No," interrupted Florence. 
Yes, I did not know what else to say, but I was wretched 
directly I had done it ; tmd manuna smiled, and said she 
was glad to hear that it was not the same person ; and 
then Mrs. De Lacy went on talking about Justine, and re- 
marked what a pleasing girl she was, and asked if I did 
not think so. She said that you had recommended her, 
and that you had a good many French acquaintances ; and 
she seemed to think that Justine had never been in any 
situation as governess before ; and all the time I was obliged 
to let every thing go on as if I did not know a word about 
it. Florence, I cannot bear to deceive mamma, and I most 
tell her." 
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" If you do," said Florence, quickly, ** you will break 
your word, and destroy Justine's prospects for life." 

" I am very sorry for Justine," said Ruth ; " I would help 
lier if I possibly could, but there is nothing else to be 
done ; and for my promise, you know that it was made only 
for a time. I had no idea of always keeping a secret from 
my mother." 

" Then you should not have given your word,'' persisted 
Florence. " Justine and I have depended upon you, and 
liave made all our arrangements imder the belief that yon 
would not break it. If you betray us, Justine will be in- 
jured for life." 

" Tou have never told me yet how that could be," said 
Ruth ; " all I have heard has been from Alice." 

" I shall wait for Justine to tell you»" replied Florence. 
** Her own accoimt will convince you of the truth, far better 
ihan anything I can say." 

'' I cannot hear her account," said Ruth. 

** Go back with us this evening, and you shall ; I will 
manage it. At any rate, do not be unjust and condemn 
her unheard." 

'< If I had not deceived mamma !" said Rut]ti, speaking to 
herself. 

" It was not intentional deceit," replied Florence ; ** but 
whether it was so or not, this is a case of justice. Justine 
wrote to you herself, I know, begging you to give her some 
advice. If you betray her beforehand, I must say it will 
be, according to my notions, very dishonorable." 

''She might trust mamma as well as me, if it were right 
to keep her secret," said Ruth. 

** That is not the question. Justine knows nothing of 
your mamma, and she does know a great deal of you. 
8he has the greatest respect for you, and I know would take 
any hints from you ; even as to her management of Agnes." 
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** I cannot belieye that," said Ruth. 

** I do not ask you to believe it on my word. I only ask 
you to wait till you have seen Justine yourself. You have 
no idea what she thinks of you. Ruth, you cannot be so 
unkind as to persist" 

Ruth looked unhappy, and sat down to rest under the 
shade of a tree, but would say nothing. Florence repeated 
her arguments, and became more and more earnest. 

" Tour TnftmmR and my aunt are coining," she sidd, on 
hearing voices ; " have you no pity, Ruth ?" 

But she could not extract another promise. Mrs. De 
Lacy and Mrs. Clifford came up to them ; the former quick- 
ened her pace. on seeing them, and hastily addressing Flor- 
ence, said: 

" I have been hearing a strange story from Mrs. Clifford, 
my dear Florence, about a young French governess ; Mrs. 
Clifford heard it from Miss Merton ; it made me eztremelf 
uncomfortable for the moment. I began to think — " 

" Oh ! yes, I know that story," interrupted Florence. 
" Tou remember, Ruth — ^the French girl who was at Mrs. 
Carter's." 

Ruth rose up suddenly in great agitation. Mrs. Clifford 
thought she understood the cause, and hastening to change 
a conversation which might bring painful recollections to 
Ruth's mind, said : 

'* I have been satisfying Mrs. De Lacy's mind ; I told her 
that Ruth had seen this young lady whom she has engaged 
as a governess, and knew that she was not the same who 
visited at Mrs. Carter's." 

" Yes, that day we first met at Redford ; Ruth saw her 
for an instant," said Florence to her aunt ; " but indeed, 
Aunt De Lacy, I cannot think why Miss Merton should 
repeat things against persona who cannot defend them- 
selves." 
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** I dare say sbe meant no harm," replied Mrs. De Lacy, 
jgood-naturedly ; ** but you can imagine I was a little startled 
£br the moment. However, Mrs. Clifibrd's assurance quite 
satisfied me. But how does it happen," she added, looking 
Yoimd, " that Miss Lennox is not with you V* 

** We sent her after you, Ruth, with a sketch-book," said 
"Mrs, Clifford ; " you must have seen her surely." 

"We walked fast," observed Florence, delighted at the 
prospect of introducing another subject ; ** had we not better 
turn back and look for her ?" 

Mrs. Clifford objected to this, saying that Ruth appeared 
already so tired, she thought it would not do for her to go 
any farther. Colond Merton just then came up alone. The 
ladies of his party, he said, were afraid of mounting the 
hill. He had seen nothing of Alice, but seemed to think it 
very likely she had mistaken her way. 

'' Yes, just at that turning," exclaimed Florence, " where 
two paths meet. I remember thinking at the time it was 
very possible." 

Colonel Merton proposed to return, but Mrs. Clifford ap- 
peared imeasy, and said that she would rather go herself, as 
Alice was under her charge. " Ruth, my love," she added, 
'* you had better not attempt reaching the top of the hill. 
Wait here till we all come back." Ruth assented, and 
Florence insisted on remaining with her. 

Once more Florence and Ruth were alone. Ruth leaned 
heir head upon her hand, gazing vacantly on the scene be- 
neath them. The smooth grass of the watch-tower hill 
sloped to the edge of the ravine they had just crossed, on 
the other side of which the gray castle walls were discovered 
at intervals, amidst the mass of underwood that clothed the 
descent. Two ndned towers, and the top of the battle- 
mented gateway, were seen to the left, and to the right rose 
khe large trees shadowing the tilt-yard. Between the castle 
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and the sea, where the sides of the ravme were less steep, 
the land projected in a sharp point, forming the extremity 
of a small baj. Several fishing-boats laj stranded upon the 
heaoh, and two or three skiffs were passing near the shore ; 
and in the far distance where the blue line of the sea blend- 
ed with the warm nusty tints of the horizon, two ships d 
war» crowded with sails, were slowly traversing the wide 
ocean. It was a very lovely view, and Florence remarked 
upon*it ; but Ruth's only reply was a sigh, that proceeded 
from the depths of her heart. Florence asked what was 
the matter, and Ruth's distress broke forth in a torrent of 
words : — ** Florence was deceitful, misjudging ; she had 
entered upon a wrong course ; she ought cert.unly to give 
up Justine ; it was really wicked \o mislead her aunt, be- 
sides being foohsh. The truth might be discovered at any 
moment. If Miss Merton were to see Justine, it must be 
known. For herself, she was wretched, and resolved no 
longer to bear the concealment." To all which, Florence re- 
plied much in the same strain as before ; urging that Ruth 
could be no judge of what was right, until she had spoken 
to Justine herself ; promising that if. there was no oppor- 
tunity of a conversation, Justine should write full details of 
every circumstance, and ending with stating, that she had 
no wish to deceive her aunt for a continuance ; she only 
wished her not to look at Justine with prejudiced eyes. 
When they should be in France, and Justine should have 
gained herself a place in Mrs. De Lacy's estimation, as she 
assuredly would do if Ruth would only give her a few no- 
tions as to the nianagement of Agnes, the truth was to be 
told ; it was simply the dread of Mrs. Carter's prejudices 
which induced them both for the present to desire secrecy. 
This sounded very plausible. Ruth piqued herself upen 
being reasonable ; she was inclined to come round again ; 
but then the deceit. — ^Florence perceived that she had 
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gained a step, and turned to another point, one which she 
really felt herself, and which therefore she spoke of with 
seriousness. It was the importance to Justine of obtaining 
a situation ; the distress to which she might be reduced if 
she could not do so. 

" Justine will go back to her miserable home, Ruth, and 
be wretched," she sdd. ** No one will help her, and she 
will be so poor that she wiU hardly have bread to eat. She 
told me one day that there have been times, when she has 
had nothing to do, that she and her father have really not 
known how to get a dinner." 

Ruth's eyes filled with tears. " I would give her all my 
money," she said, " if I could ; but I have promised it in 
the y^lage." 

Florence smiled with an air of contempt, and asked if she 
thought a few shillings would keep Justine for life. 

" I was only wishing," replied Ruth. " I would do any 
thing to help her except deceive mamma." 

" Then be satisfied," exclaimed Florence. " To-night you 
shall hear all from Justine herself, and she shall write a let- 
ter which you may be able to show your mamma, explain- 
ing every thing ; and when we are in France, and I tell my 
aunt, you shall tell Mrs. Clifford ; only be kind now." 

Ruth wavered. She asked when she should have thb 
written explanation. 

** Immediately — to-morrow, if possible. Indeed, you shall 
have it" 

At that instant a distinct shrill cry broke upon the ear. 
Ruth started up. 

"Florence, what was that?" She seized the arm of 
Florence and trembled extremely. 

" I don't know ; it is an accident. Something has hap- 
pened — ^hark !" 

The cry sounded again more faintly. Colonel Merton 
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ran down the hill. '* Did you hear it ?" he said, as he 
passed. 

« Tes. What is it ?— where ? Aunt De Lacy, what k 
it ?" 

Colonel Merton had rushed on. Mrs. De Lacy was beck- 
oning them to follow her hy a shorter and steeper path than 
that hy which they had ascended. Florence dragged Ruth 
after her. Breathless and giddy, they reached the foot of 
the ravine. 

*' Go, Flm'ence ! For pity's sake find out what has hap- 
pened," exclaimed Mrs. De Lacy. " Take the path to the 
left ; follow Colonel Merton." 

Ruth's strength was nearly exhausted ; hut she gave no 
heed to Mrs. De Lacy's entreaties that she would remam 
hehind ; and still holding the hand of Florence, they pur- 
sued their way amidst the tangled briers along the narrow 
pathway worn along the top of the ravine. A large oak 
tree stood on the hank, its g^narled trunk and knotted 
branches spreading themselves out so as completely to ob- 
struct both the pathway and the view. Florence held by 
the trunk, and with difficulty scrambled over the brambles 
which grew upon the steep edge of the descent. Voices 
were heard very near below them. 

« Be quick, Ruth, pray F' she exclaimed. 

Ruth's dress was caught in the briers ; it was rent com- 
pletely across, and they hurried forward. 

" Stop, Ruth — hark !" and Florence stepped forward up- 
on a bank which commanded the whole length of the ra- 
vine. A faint scream made Ruth spring to her side, without 
the power of asking the cause. 

Below, upon a smooth space of grass, Alice lay pale as 
death, her head resting upon Mrs. Clifford's lap ; her eyes 
nearly closed, and the marks of severe bruises upon her 
face. Colonel Merton and several gentlemen were near, 
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and on the summit of the castle wall above there stood a 
party anxioaslj looking on and entreating to be told how 
they might render assistance. Roth's first impulse was to 
slide down the bank and reach her mamma ; but the deseeni 
was not practicable, and when she spoke no ooe answered 
or noticed her. Alice was not senseless, for she gave signs 
of snffering extreme pain. The sound of her rcice, though 
it was heard only in a groan, relieved Ruth's extreme 
anxiety ; whatever had happened, Alice was not dead. 
Mrs. Clifford retained her usual calm self-possession, and 
decided at once what it would be best to do. A pathway 
was hastfly cleared by some of the gentlemen, and Cdonel 
Merton then lifted Alice gently in his arms and carried her, 
though slowly and with difficulty, up the steep bank. 

Florence and Ruth could see no more. When the last oi 
the party had disappeared, Ruth sat down on the grass and 
|>urst into tears. Florence looked about to discover how 
the accident had happened. 

" She must have been clambering over the wall and have 
fallen/' she said. '* Tes, there are the marks all the way 
from the top. See, Ruth, above." 

Ruth turned, and saw at once what had occurred. Alice 
finding herself alone, had amused herself by exploring the 
ruins, and having no one to guide her, had ventured upon a 
dangerous part ; the loose stones had given way and she 
had been precipitated over the walls halfway down the 
bank. The height of the walls at that particular spot was 
not very great, and her descent had been broken by the 
imderwood ; but a lai^e stone lay close by the spot on 
which she had been extended, ishowing the fearful peril 
from which, by a merciful Providence, she had been in a 
great measure saved. 

Ruth passed her hand for an instant before her eyes ; 
partly to shut out from view the horrible probability which 
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tmaginatioii presented, partly frony the deep feeling of awe, 
which made her utter a silent thanksgiving for Alice's pres- 
ttration. Then, without speaking another word, she turned 
Blowly away and retraced her steps to the spot where Mm 
De Lacy was waiting for them. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



Thbre were lights shining through the windows of the 
Manor the whole of that night; moving, fiickering, now 
clear, now dim, at intervals entirely disappearing ; hut there 
was one which never changed ; it burnt with a dull' flame, 
immoveable as the dark, silent figure which sat by the table 
on which it was placed, neither reading, nor speaking, nor 
praying, save in the secrecy of the sorrowful heart, open onlj 
to the Eye of God. Lady Catharine watched by Alice's 
bedude, though she was told that watching was unneces- 
sary. Alice had received a severe injury, but she was 
young and of a vigorous constitution, and many who had 
suffered more severely had speedily recovered; a night's 
rest might do wonders. This was the opinion of Lady 
Catharine's medical attendant, and there was nothing in it 
to excite alarm ; yet Lady Catharine resisted aU Marsham's 
persuasions to leave the task of nursing to her, and not con- 
senting even to rest on the sofa so as to be within call, 
which was all that was really required, devoted the weary 
hours of the night to meditaticm and prayer. There was 
much to engage her mind. We say that death is near us 
at every moment ; but perhaps we seldom actually realize 
the truth, until we have been unexpectedly brought in con- 
tact with it. Alice had escaped an imminent peril ; but the 
escape brought many most painful thoughts to Lady Cath* 
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arine's remembrance. It almost forced ber to recall tbe 
distresang doubts wbicb bad barassed ber since ber conyer- 
sation witb Mr. Clifford. One of tbe common arguments 
which she herself bad often used, and bad beard others use, 
to bring young persons to a sense of their religious obliga- 
tions, was, " If you are not fit for Confirmation and tbe 
Holy Communion, you are not fit to die." Alice bad heeia 
all but pronounced imfit for Confirmation; and God bad 
been pleased to bring ber awfully near to death. However 
insensible she might be to tbe risk she bad run, and the 
Providence which bad preserved ber, Lady Catharine saw 
It full well. With that one most terrible doubt as to the 
state of Alice's heart, came the others which, from Lady 
Catharine's sincerity of purpose, necessarily accompanied 
them ; and tbe most rigid earthly scrutinizer of human mo- 
tives must have been satisfied by her survey of her own 
conduct with r^ard to Alice. On no occasion had it been 
made more carefully or more truly ; for Mr. Clifford's sug- 
gestions bad taken root in a mind, which, however naturally 
prejudiced, was never wilfully shut against truth. 

They were sad thoughts for tbe still, silent night, and 
when morning dawned. Lady Catharine's face told the 
mental as well as physical fatigue which sbe had been en- 
during. But her spirit was still unfailing ; she gave aU the 
necessary orders for the day ; took her breakfast as usual, 
and not till eleven o'clock, when the medical man had again 
seen Alice, and pronounced that she was g<»ng on well, al- 
lowed herself to have two or three hours' rest. And during 
all that time no one would have imagined that Lady Catha- 
rine bad any thoughts or any fears beyond those which the 
state of circumstances might naturally occasion. When she 
went to Alice and asked whether she would like to have 
prayers read for ber, or would prefer repeating them for 
herself, no one would have supposed that the answer w|is 
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listened for fritb the most intense anxiety, as an indtcation 
of the tone of Alice's mind. And when Alice asked for a 
book, and Lady Catharine remarked lliat she had not her- 
self read the Psalms and Lessons for the day, no one would 
hare discovered any change oi countenance to show the 
■nking of heart with whicli the reply was received : — " I 
don't think I can attend to those things now. I should 
Hke something amusing." 

Alice was suffering much pain at the time i poanbly she 
might not have been able to fix ber thoughts seiiously ; but 
Lady Catharine read in the words that the will was wsnt- 
mg, and she turned away because Alice should not see her 
tears. 

" Has any one been here from the Parsonage, Marsham ?" 
■aid Alice, groaning with pain, as she tried to move. 

" A message to know how you were, Miss ; nothing else." 

"Some one will come, I hope," said Ahce. "I wish 
Buth would. Give me a book, please, Hatsham." 

The book was given, and the pages were turned over; 
but Alice's bead was not in any state for reading. It was 
swollen from a severe bruise, and ached and throbbed till 
she eouU not bear it ; and again she inquired for Ruth. 

"Lady Catharine wanted to know if you would like to 
be read to just now. Miss Lennos," said Marsham. " Please 
to keep your hand down, and be still ; the doctor says yon 
must be quiet." 

" I can't, Marsham, my head is so very bad. Lady Cath- 
arine wanl«d to read the Psalms and Lesstms ; but I can't 
attend." 

" Her ladyship would have read any thing you liked," 
observed Marsham. " She was all in a fidget to do some- 
lliing for you." 

" She u not here, is she?" said Aliee, in « vhisper, and 
8 to look round. 
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" Oh, no. Miss, she is gone, to lie down ; you know she 
sat up with 70a all night." 

Alice looked surprised. " Did she ? I was so stupid, so 
dizzy, I did not know who was here exactlj. Is she very 
tired?" 

** More so a great deal than she will say, I suspect," said 
JIarsham. ** Her ladyship is not a person to make com- 
plaints, you know, Miss Lennox." 

" It was very kind of her. Oh, my head ! Marsham, do 
make the bandage loose." • 

** My lady would not let anybody do any thing for you 
but herself, if she could help it," said Marsham in a tone of 
some irritation. "There is nobody like her for a nurse 
when any thing is the matter." 

'' Yes, I dare say. Marsham, how you hurt me I" 

Marsham loosened the bandage, but not the n^ore gently 
for Alice's exclamation. ** My lady was always famed for 
her kind heart," contmued Marsham. " I have lived with 
her now fifteen years, and I never knew her once hear of 
any one being ill without helping to the very utmost." 

That is why she wants to nurse me, then," said Ahce» 
shortly, but less pettishly. 

Oh ! Miss Lennox ; you don't think that ?" 
No, why not ?" asked Alice. 

'Because you know you are different from anybody else 
with my lady. We all say, very often, that it is quite won- 
derfol how fond she is of you ; but then she was so fond of 
your poor mamma." 

" Fond of me I" repeated Alice to herself ; and then she 
added aloud, ''Marsham, do. you remember my mamma 
well t" 

" Bemember her. Miss Lennox ! yes, indeed. It would 
be strange indeed if I could forget hen Suph a sweet face 
she had, and her ways so gentle !" 
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This was said with rather a severe glance at Alice, which, 
however, was not noticed. — " I used to take her fruit from 
my lady nearly every day," continued Marsham. " It was 
my lady's own wish that I should go, because she said I 
could tell better than any one else what was wanted. There 
she used to be sitting up by the window, with the little 
round table, that my lady gave her on her birthday, always 
by her side, and her books upon it, and the greenhouse 
flowers put in so beautifully. My lady dressed the flowers 
for her every day when she went to see her. Your poor 
mamma had a gpreat fancy for flowers ; and when she took 
to her bed she used to have them always lying by her. 
And then my lady would sit by and look at her ; and some- 
times I used to catch a few words when I came in, and it 
was almost always about you. Miss Lennox." 

Alice again put her hand to her head to alter the band- 
age ; but this time she did not complain. 

One day, I remember especially," continued Marsham, 

your poor mamma had been very iU — so faint they could 
hardly keep her alive ; but she was a little better, and my 
lady was putting eau de Cologne and water to her forehead. 
Tour mamma looked up and smiled, and said something 
about ' always kind,' and just then you peeped in at the 
door, and my lady made a sign to you to go away, and when 
you were gone I heard her say, ' You will not mind my 
sending Alice away, it is only for your sake.' Your mam- 
ma's answer was spoken out so strong. Miss Lennox : ' She 
is your child,' she said ; and my lady stooped down, and 
whispered something very low, which I could not hear ; but 
your mamma answered, ' God bless you and reward you,' 
and then you were called in and my lady kissed you." 

*^ I think I remember the kiss," said Alice, thoughtfully. 

^* My kdy's manner changed to you from tiiat day. Miss 
Alice," continued Marsham. *' It seemed to me as if slM 
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began to give you the love which was your poor mamma's. 
I don't mean that she did not go on loving her ; but it was 
in a different way. Tour mamma was so ill, there seemed 
to be no reason to care about any common things for her ; 
only just to make her as comfortable as could be for the 
time. There were no troubles about money and dress, and 
such things for her ; she was gone beyond theoL She looked 
like an angel ; and my lady used sometimes to say to me 
that she could hardly fancy it right to talk about common 
things before her ; and so all her anxiety, in a way, went to 
you, Mias Alice." 

Alice shut her eyes ; it might have been either from pain 
of body or of mind. 

'' Shall you be going to sleep now, do you think ?" in- 
quired Marsham. 

" I don't know — I am not sleepy. When will Lady 
Catharine come back ?" 

" Not for a long time, I hope," answered Marsham. " She 
will wear herself out if she goes on as she has begun." 

'' Then, Marsham, you may give me the Prayer Book, 
and I will try to read the Psalms.'' 

Marshami gave it, with an injunction that she was to leave 
off directly she found the reading tire her head ; and Alice 
soon laid the book down, and fell into a disturbed sleep. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



Lady Catharike was sitting in AUce's morning room ; it 
was the first day that Alice had been allowed to leave her 
bed. It gave her much pain still to be dressed, and she 
was weakened by ail she had sufiered. A short flbess will 
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sometimes make a great change in a young person, and Alice 
was looking very unwell. She lay upon the sofa at work, 
and seemed to be thinking more than usual. Lady Catha- 
rine regarded her silently and anxiously. Now and then 
Alice asked a few questions, rather, it seemed, because she 
thought she ought to talk, than from any wish for conver- 
sation, and frequently had recourse to a book. When Lady 
Catharine was called out of the room, Alice drew a paper 
from her work-basket, and read it with much attention. It 
was in Madeline's handwriting. Lady Catharine's re-en- 
trance made her fold it up, and put it again in its hiding- 
place. In her haste she threw down the basket^ and scat- 
tered the contents upon the floor. She was not able to pick 
them up herself, but Lady Catharine did, and as she took 
up the papers, she said — 

** Is this from Madelme ?" 

** Yes ;" and Alice colored. " It was something she sent 
me yesterday ; will you give it to me ?" She held out her 
hand, which trembled a little. 

Lady Catharine took hold of it affectionately, and said, 
** Poor child !" and kissed her. 

Alice held the paper as if fearing either that it should he 
taken from her, or that some inquiry might be made about it. 

Lady Catharine smoothed her piUow, and proposed that 
she should have some grapes, which had just been brought 
in from the hot-house. 

Alice said " Yes ;" and thanked her, and looked as if she 
would have said more, but was afraid. 

Lady Catharine was not quick at interpreting looks. She 
heard only Alice's " Thank you ;" and it was cold to her 
warm feelings. She sighed, and sat down; and after a 
little while left the room again. She had not been l<Nig 
absent, before a lighter and freer step was heard in the gal- 
lery ; agentle knock was given at the door (>f Alice's room, 
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and scarcely waiting for the permission to be given, Made- 
iioe opened it. The change in Alice's manner was instanta- 
neous. Madeline was told how Alice had slept, how she 
was then feeling, whether she had enjoyed her dinner ; and 
being satisfied upon these points, she produced some par- 
ticularly choice flowers, gathered from her own garden. 
Lady Catharine would have had real cause to sigh if she 
had witnessed the hearty gratitude with which this trifling 
present was received ; yet it might have proved to her, that, 
whatever might be Alice's defect of manner to herself, there 
was no real coldness of heart. 

" And you have been reading the extracts ?" said Made- 
line, observing the comer of the paper half hidden in the 
work-basket. ** I was glad papa let me copy them for you. 
Are they not very nice ?" 

" Yes, I think so ; I have not read much of them. Lady 
Catharine said your papa preached a beautiful sermon on 
Sunday.'' 

" I longed for you to hear it," continued Madeline. 

" Did you ?" and AUce faintly smiled. ** It would have 
been no good." 

*' Oh I but, Alice, pray don't talk so. I thought all that 
papa says would have brought you round." 

" It is very kind in you, Maddy," replied Alice ; " I really 
am very much obliged to you for taking so much trouble^ 
writing all this out for me, but as things are fixed they must 



remain." 
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" And Ruth is so strange too," observed Madeline. " I 
hoped she would have talked to you, but I can scarcely 
mdce her attend to me. She sits thinking all day nearly. 

'' Ruth knows it is best to let things remain as they are, 
repeated Alice. 

** Have you asked her ?" inquired Madeline. 

''No, I have only seen her for a few minutes, twice. We 
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did not talk about the Confirmation then. Had jou any 
ktters to-day V* 

This last question was put very abruptly ; and Madeline 
hastily answered in the negative, and then observed, "I 
think Ruth would agree with me, and papa too." 

** It can make no diflference," replied Alice ; " I may be 
very wicked, but I am not a hypocrite." 

'* If you wish to be confirmed, there is no hypocrisy in 
saying so," observed Madeline. 

Alice shook her head, and answered, that if she ever in- 
tended to be good, she would be good thoroughly. Lady 
Catharine had been so kind lately, that she could not pre- 
tend any thing with her ; besides, she was ill ; she should 
not be well enough for the Confirmation. 

Madeline sat for some minutes with an air of great disap- 
pointment ; then, leaving her seat, she stood beside Alice, 
and looking at her earnestly and sorrowfully, said, " If you 
were ill, Alice, very ill indeed, you would be extremely 
sorry not to have been confirmed.'.' 

" 1 do not see why I should be much more sony about it 
then than now," answered Alice. 

" Don't you ? It seems to me as if you must be. If you 
were confirmed you might receive the Holy Communion." 

Alice raised herself on the sofa, and said eagerly, «Mad- 
dy, do not talk of that." 

" But I must, Alice ; you must let me indeed," continued 
Madeline. " I would try not to vex you, but it will be suck 
a weight on my mind if you do not let me tell you ;" and, 
finding Alice did not again interrupt her, she went on: 
" The evening you ware brought home I seemed to think 
only about your pain ; I did not imagine there could be any 
danger ; but the next day Marsham told mamma she thought 
you were more hurt than people fancied, and she was afhiid 
of fever. ^Mamma said this to papa befioxB me; I don't 
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think she quite meant me to hear, hut I happened to he 
coming into the room. I was dreadfully fiightened, and I 
began talking to papa all ahout you, and ahout — ^you must 
not mind, Alice ; you know it was only our fear — ^about*— 
that perhaps you might not get well. He seemed very un« 
happy indeed. I had never seen him in such a way before, 
and at last something was mentioned about the Confirma- 
tion ; and then, Alice, do you know, I saw the tears in his 
eyes, — ^real tears ; I had never seen any man cry before, and 
I scarcely believed till then that men could cry ; but papa was 
just like one of lis then, and he said it was such a grief to 
him to think that you had not appeared to care about your 
confirmation, because it showed that your mind was not in 
a right state ; and he went on to say that it would have 
been a great blessing if you had been confirmed, or if you 
were really fit for it and anxious about it ; because then, if 
you were to be worse, he might give you the Holy Com- 
munion." 

" If I was not confirmed ?" inquired Alice. 

'* Yes, because it does not say in the Prayer Book that 
persons must be confirmed first ; only that they must be, if 
they can." 

Alice appeared to be struck by a new and very serious 
idea, but one which perplexed her. " I should not be sure 
of going to Heaven," she replied, '' even if I were to receive 
the Communion." 

** That was what I said," exclaimed Madeline. *' I could 
not understand papa at first. I could not think how it 
could be of such great consequence ; but papa grew so very, 
yerj earnest. He said that, of course, receiving the Holy 
GoBsmumon would not save us ; and if we received it un- 
prepared, it would be harm to lis instead of good ; but that 
none of us knew the great blessing we missed by neglecting 
iit And Aen he read to me parts of the sixth chapter (rf 
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St. John, whicb is all about it ; and certainly the voids 
seemed much more solemn than they had ever done before. 
They made me feel as if I could not bear tc die before I ba^. 
received it, and as if I could not bear that you, or any out 
I loved, should do so either." 

" And did you conie to talk about this to-day V* inquired 
Alice. 

" Partly. I was afraid ; but still it was in my mind so 
much, I thought I must say it. Oh Alice, dear Alice 1 if 
you would only think of these things !" 

The conversation was interrupted by the return of Lady 
Catharine. Madeline rose hurriedly and wished Alice good- 
by ; then recollecting herself, inquired if she could take back 
any message or parcel to the Parsonage ; and hearing that 
there was nothing to be said, only the report that Alice was 
much the same, she departed. 

Alice closed her eyes, but not to sleep ; rather to repeat, 
and think upon, and vainly try to forget the eager, winning 
words, " Oh Alice 1 dear Alice ! if you would only think of 
these things!" 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Alice's first visiter from the Parsonage the following day 
was Ruth. They met in Alice's bedroom, for she was not 
able to leave it till late in the morning. Ruth came in very 
differently from Madeline — slowly, and with a very grave 
preoccupied air. She asked the ordinary questions as to 
how Alice had slept, and whether she was in much pain; 
and then she put a shabby-looking paper into Alice's hand, 
saying: " Read that, and tell me what you think of it. It 
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came from Mrs. De Lacy's housekeeper, and contained an 
apology for returning a parcel which Mrs. Clifford had for- 
warded to Sheldon, as Mrs. De Lacy and her family were 
gone." The note dropped from Alice's hand. 

" Gone !" she exclaimed, " gone ! where to ? — ^what does 
it mean ? — ^without your hearing from Justine?" 

" Yes, without a word. I told you Florence promised 
she should write ; hut I have not had a line or a message.** 

Alice's face expressed a strange mixture of feeling ; satis- 
faction for a moment, then regret. 

*' And what do you mean to do ?" she inquired. 

** I don't know ; I cannot think." 

** Justine must he gone with them," said AUce. 

" I suppose so ; hut one cannot say." 

** Gone as Agnes De Lacy's goyemess," said Alice, her 
countenance hecoming even more grave than Buth's. 

*' Yes, I hope it is all right ; one could not have preyent- 
ed it ; and, of course, they will write ;" hut Ruth did not 
say this, as if her conscience was clear, and she repeated a 
second time, " I hope it b all right." 

*' It cannot he," said Alice ; " I must try and tell you 
now, Ruth, what I could not yesterday ; what I heard from 
Miss Merton." 

Ruth hrought a chair to the hedside, and listened atten- 
tively, yet with the air of one who has no wish to he con- 
vinced. Alice was always suffering most ia the morning, 
and her head ached and was very confused. She told her 
story with difficulty, and without heing clear in the several 
detiuk. Ruth cross-questioned her rather captiously, and 
not without commenting severely upon Miss Merton's im- 
prudence and want of charity in saying so much to a per- 
fect stranger. " She could not thoroughly helieve second- 
hand stories," she said ; " Alice had heard from Miss Merton 
what Miss Merton had heard from some one else, and what 

22* 
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some one else had heard, perhaps, from another party, li 
would be a great satisfaction to have Justine's own yerskn 
to put against all these accusations." 

" And you expect it?" inquired Alice. 

" Yes, certainly ; I can account for not hearing. l%ey 
set off suddenly, and had not time to write." 

" Then you will say nothing till you do hear ?" continued 
Alice. , 

The question made Ruth shrink. She began to reason, as 
she always did when unpleasant things were brought before 
her. She said why it would be right to tell her mamma at 
once, and why it would not be right ; but the one right was 
put in few words — ^the other in many ; and the many gmed 
the victory, Ruth believing still that she had stated the case 
fairly. " Florence," she said, *' had certainly appeared can- 
did and well-intentioned. In all that had passed when they 
met at St. Cuthbert's, and Justine might be open to good 
influence, even at a distance. It would be a pity to throw 
them off, imless it was absolutely necessary. When all the 
statements on both sides could be placed before Mrs. Clif- 
ford and Lady Catharine, then would be the time to ac- 
knowledge what they had done ; till then it would not be 
fair. It would be best therefore to wait." 

This was the determination with which they parted — 
Ruth to return to the Parsonage, Alice to be assisted by 
Marsham in dressing for her early dinner. 

Ruth seenied strangely forgetful — strangely unmindful of 
the tacit falsehood which had pressed so heavily on her 
conscience on the day of the pic-nic at St. Cuthbert's. Bat 
she was not really so. She was often very unhappy ; the 
more so, because, even according to her own false views of 
duty, her motives were not as pure as they had been. Rudi 
was becoming afraid of looking at her own conduct ; afraid 
of acknowledging what she had been a party to. Every 
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step which Florence took, and eyerj new light which 
brown upon Justine's character, told against them, 
said to Alice that it was only possible Justine might 
le with Mrs. De Lacy, but she had no doubt oi the 
erself. She implied also that Miss Merton's testimony 
3t fully to be credited, but she knew that it was sup- 
I by Mrs. Carter and probably by Mary Yemon. SUU 
) cleverness came to her aid ; and crushing the pang 
acccHnpanied the recollection of her deceit to her 
r, by persuading herself that all would be well when 
as able to acknowledge it, she carried on her plausible 
lents till she really fancied herself convinced that, to 
er old favorite phrase, she was acting for the best. 
» self-deception was great, and her mode of self-ex- 
tion did not enable her to discover what she was really 
The past was really past to her. Because it was 
d recall, she was apt to forget that it was not there- 
eyond repentance. We travel away from our actions, 
ecause we do not still see them» think that they have 
L to be. Alas ! for us, if we do not awaken to a sense 
i truth, until we are brought face to face again with 
nm lives before the judgment-seat of God. 
this time Ruth was exercising an influence which she 
inspected. 

ieline's earnestness was not entirely thrown away 
Alice. She had to bear hours of pain, and watch- 
s, and solitude ; and in those hours she had leisure 
ought. She knew that she had been saved from a 
peril, and she was not unthankful for the mercy ; and, 
es, she began to ponder very seriously upon the un- 
ity of life, the danger of procrastination, and the 
. and hope, and comfort, which Madeline seemed to 
a religion. " Almost, she was persuaded to be a 
ian ;*' — a Christian, that is, in the inward devotion of 
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the heart, as well as in that real and solemn sense in yf\k^ 
all are Christians who have been admitted into coyenant 
with God by baptism. But there was a stumbling-block ia 
her way. Alice gave a true character of herself when she 
said that she was no hypocrite. She might be indifferent^ 
and take tlie ordinances of religion as things of course, but 
she could not bring herself, after what had passed, to make 
any peculiar profession of sincerity, unless she intended to 
act up to it. She had deceived Lady Catharine in regard 
to her acquaintance with Florence. She could not go to be 
confirmed with a clear conscience, unless this fault was ac- 
knowledged. But the acknowledgment would bring to light 
all which Buth still thought fit to keep secret, and therefore 
it could not be made. Alice was in a measure relieved 
when she came to this decision. It set the question of her 
confirmation nearly at rest. June was passing on rapidly ; 
day after day went by and nothing was heard either of 
Florence or Justine. Alice said to Madeline that there 
were reasons why she could not be confirmed ; that she had 
made up her mind not to be : to Ruth she said nothing, be- 
cause the subject was disagreeable to both ; to Mr. Clifford 
she was even more reserved than before ; to Lady Catharine 
she was coldly acquiescent ; and in her own heart she was 
wretched. 

This state of things lasted for nearly a fortnight. During 
that time Alice made considerable progress towards re- 
covery, and was allowed to go out of doors. She moved 
with difficulty, and was soon tired, but the change was 
pleasant to her ; and if she had been happy in her mind, 
she might have begun to look upon her position in life with 
greater satisfaction. Lady Catharine's attention was un- 
ceasing i she was at Alice's call at any hour, and on sny 
occasion. Nothing appeared a trouble ; no request was 
considered inconvenient. Illness destroys the formality of 
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a strict household ; and as AUce could not offend against 
laws which she was not now required to keep, Lady Cath* 
anne's genuine kindness of heart had its full scope. 

Alice was touched by this unselfish affection. It would 
probably have gone far in breaking down the barriers of 
reserve between herself and Lady Catharine, if there had 
been no circumstances to throw a restraint over all which 
she herself did and said. The thoughts which were work- 
ing in her breast, the longings for a stricter, holier life, the 
repentance for past negligences, would have been welcomed 
as the sunshine of life, but they were never known. And 
Lady Catharine pursued her daily course of unremitting 
affectionate watchfulness, burdened with the secret dread 
that all the mercy which had been shown to Alice was un- 
acknowledged — that her heart was insensible to religion, 
and that if death were then to meet her, it would find her 
unprepared, unrepentant, without faith in her Saviour, 
without a wish or thought for Confirmation, without any 
desire for that chief support of a Christian in life or death — 
the inestimable gift of God in the Holy Communion. 

Persons who saw her said that Lady Catharine looked 
harassed, and was grown more melancholy than ever. No 
wonder. Anxiety for AHce was corroding all the enjoy- 
ment of her life. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



*' It is growing late, Alice, my dear," said Lady Cath- 
arine, as Buth and Madeline were preparing to draw Alice 
again in her chair round the garden, one foggy afternoon. 

Are you not tired ? You have been out a long time." 
A little while longer, if you please," said Alice, en- 
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treatingly. " I don't feel very tired, and it is extremely 
pleasant." 

" You ought not to be at all tired, my love ; you have not 
had much to make you so. Mr. Nichols says you ought to 
hnprove faster." 

'' I am a great deal better. I shall be able to walk alone 
before veiy long," replied Alice. 

y I hope before the Confirmation," l^deline was goiog 
to say ; but she checked herself. 

Lady Catharine looked unhappy, and walked aside a feir 
paces ; then returning, she told Alice that she was going 
into the Tillage for a little while, and that when she came 
back it would be quite time for her to go in. 

The conversation did not proceed very freely even when 
Lady Catharine was gone ; for the Confirmation was now a 
forbidden subject, and the allusion to it was painful to them 
all. At another time it would have afforded a fertile sub- 
ject for discussion. Alice was interested in many of the 
village girls who were going to be confirmed ; but she did 
not choose to make inquiries about them. The restraint 
was destroying the pleasure of their being together, and 
when Alice said she would go in, no one objected. Mar- 
sham, Alice's constant attendant, was not in the house, and 
whilst waiting for her to assist in helping Alice up stain, 
and taking off her walking- dress, they all sat by the open 
window in the drawing-room. Alice did not consider 
whether it was prudent or not, and Ruth and Madeline had 
never yet learned the lessons of caution which sad ex- 
perience of illness alone can give. The cold air blew 
pleasantly upon them, and when Ruth said that they were 
sitting la a draught, Alice declared it was very agreeable. 
Lady Catharine returned, went into the garden, and heard 
that Miss Lennox was gone in. This sounded veiy prudent, 
and Lady Catharine was satisfied, and went away again to 
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attend to scMiie other duties. Marsham also came home, 
and supposing that Alice was safely in her' room, as she 
was not in the garden, sat down to tea, and did not think 
(d gfAng to her till the bell rang. By the time the striking 
of the clock reminded Ruth that they must go hack to the ^ 
Parsonage, Afice was chilly and uncomfortable, and more 
mclined to wish for*a fire, than to delight in a cool breeze. 

When Alice weni to bed, her limbs were aching, she 
had a violent pain in her chest, and considerable fever. 
Lady Catharine was uneasy, and Marsham angry. Alice 
was generally considered strong; but no constitution, as 
Marsham emphatically declared, can stand sitting in a 
draught. She was not at all better the next morning. 
Orders were given that she should be kept in bed, and she 
had no wish to rebel ; only she wished for society, and 
asked many times for Madeline and Ruth. They were 
later in their visit this day than usual. Lady Catharine 
told Alice that Mr. Cliflford was gone to see his sister-in- 
law ; Mrs. Clifford was not very well, and Ruth and Made- 
line did not like to leave her. The information was yery dis- 
appointing to Alice, and if she had ever doubted the truth 
of any thing spoken at the Parsonage, she could have 
doubted this. .Mrs. Clifford could not want them both ; so 
unselfish as she was, surely she could spare one of them 
for an hour ! Alice asked again and again whether any 
thing or any person had come from the Parsonage, and 
fretted herself into an increased fever at the continual 
answer in the negative. At length she did learn some- 
thing ; one of the housemaids, when Marsham was absent, 
told her that Mr. Clifford had called that morning very 
early, iounediately after breakfast. She heard liim say 
that he was sorry he was obliged to go to Mrs. Mordaunt's. 
He had a long talk with Lady Catharine for nearly bxi 
hour— -and some one from the Parsonage had brought word 
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in the coane of the daj that Mrs. Clifford and the young 
ladies had seemed very much worried after the letters came 
in. The cariosity of Alice — a curiosity not unmingled witih 
fear^-was excited to the highest pitch by this information. 
It was told her shortly, and when the seirant was gone 
she had no one of whom she could venture to ask ques- 
tions. Marsham was more strict and particular than even 
Lady Catharine herself, and to all Alice's inquiries as to 
news from the Parsonage, replied she must keep herself 
quiet, or she would be dreadfully Dl. Lady Catharme 
came in and out of the room very frequently ; but her face 
was not to be read, though her manner was altered, and 
sometimes she stood and looked fixedly at Alice for a fev 
moments, and in her deep, sorrowful yoice, asked how she 
was ; but she did not offer to read to her, and she did not 
sit by the bed working. The spirit of restlessness and dis- 
quietude seemed to possess her. Alice bore with this un- 
certainty the greater part of the day ; but every hour in- 
creased her uneaaness. Letters, she thought, could only 
mean letters from France, probably containing some un- 
pleasant news from Florence. Lady Catharine's strange 
silence, she was sure, was caused by something on her 
mind, and it must be something about her. Mr. Clifford 
must have heard from Ruth how they had been acting; he 
must have called in the morning to speak to Lady Cath- 
arine about it. Alice had nothing to distract her mind 
from these conjectures, except the pain in her head and 
the oppression on her chest, which began rapidly to* in- 
crease. The measures which were taken to relieve this 
were a little occupation to her ; but she could not sleep, 
and her inquiries for Ruth became more and more urgent. 
She was always impatient, and illness only increased the 
feeling ; and at length she summoned courage to ask Lady 
Catharine if any thing was the matter. Lady Catharine's 
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cold answer was, " Nothing that I can talk to you about 

now, my dear," and Alice's suspicions became a certaiiity. 

She mentioned Ruth's name, and Lady Catharine's face 

was ominous of evil. Ruth might possibly come in the 

erening, she said ; but Alice must rest cootented without 

her. Alice could bear it no longer, and in her agitation 

she forgot all prudence, and entreated that Rath oaight 

oome to her, if it were only for half an hour. She could 

Dot be happy ; she could not possibly sleep till she had seen 

her. Lady Catharine gave no ^promise; but at length went 

away, leaving Alice with a hope that she was about to send 

a message to bring Ruth to the Manor. 

Alice became quieter thei) ; she was really ill and unequal 
to much thought, and in the expectation of Ruth'i arrival, 
her mind sank into that passive state which heljJessneas 
and weakness will sometimes bring. 

As the time drew near when Ruth might cmne, her ex- 
citement revived again. She listened to every sound, fancy- 
ing that she heard footsteps and voices when there were 
none ; and made Marsham prop up her pillows and help 
her to sit upright. She was so eager, and her cheek was 
so flushed, that Marsham's injunctions to keep quiet were 
repeated oftener than ever. All Alice would say was, '* I 
am quiet ; I only want to see Ruth. Is not that her step 
in the passage ? Pray, Marsham, look." Marsham soon 
gave up looking ; for Ruth did not come, though a much 
longer time elapsed than would have brought her from the 
Parsonage. When Alice heard at last that Was Clifford 
was in the house, but that Lady Catharine was talking to 
her in the breakfast-room, she burst into tears, declaring 
that they were all cruel — ^Ruth worse than any; and Mar- 
sham went away, thinking that Lady Catharine's authorit; 
was necessary. Alice's imcertainty lasted fdr about ^'^^ 
minutes longer ; at the expiration of that time Ruth tap| 
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genUy at the door. She came into the room with her bon* 
net OD, and her veil down, and Alice could not clearly see 
her face. She went up to the bed. Alice flung her arm 
round her and exclaimed — 

"Thank you ; now it will all be well. Tell me the whole, 
Eutb, at onee.^' 

Ruth sat down without uttering a word. 

**TBke off your bonnet — I can't see you — ^the room is 
dark — I want to look at you," said Alice. 

Buth untied tiie strings of her bonnet. 

** But the veil — I can't see you now ; please take it all 
off. Buth dear, how strange you are I" 

Buth put up her hand, but it sho^ violently. 

Alice touched her. " Buth, pray speak — ^what is itf' 

Buth slowly took off her bonnet, turning aside her bead 
as she did so, and said, in a constrained voice, " Alice, are 
you better?" 

''Yes; but, Buth, don't speak so; you frighten me. 
Why won't you look at me ?" 

Buth looked^ and tried to force a smile. Her cheek was 
quite colorless, except where there was a red dark line 
under the eye, which, with the swollen eyelids, marked that 
she had been crying. 

Alice became calmer in manner as she was more fright- 
ened. <'Buth," she said, "you have had bad news?" 

" We are all well at the Parsonage," was Buth's answer. 
" We think about you very much." 

" But you are altered ; I can't understand you. Tou have 
had news, I am sure you have, from Florence or Justine." 

Alice was looking steadily at Buth as she spoke; she 
saw her countenance change. " It is about them ; there is 
something. Oh, Buth ! tell me." 

"Alice, you must be quiet; Lady Catharine will never 
forgive m»." 
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''But I must know;" and Alice's e^^s flashed, and she 
grasped Ruth's fafmd with an unnatural strength. ** Ruth, 
if you do not tell me I shall go wild. What have you 
heard ? Where is Justine ?" 

Ruth shuddered. She hent her head upon the pUlowy 
and said, " Justine is dead!" 

The next instant the hell in Alice's room rang yioleBtly ; 
she had fainted. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



When Rutii was i«called to AKce's dhamher, she met 
Lady Catharine at the door. Her manner was gprayely 
uphraiding. " I trusted you, Ruth," she said, " because I 
thought you had common sense and self-command; but 
you have been most imprud^t. Alice, however, will not 
be satisfied without seeing you again, and you must go to 
her. Remember, her life even may depend upon your 
caution." She moved aside, and Ruth passed her in si- 
lence. 

Alice now lay quite still, and spoke feebly ; hut there 
was a spot of crimson on her cheek, and her eyes were dull 
and glassy. "Tell me about it," she said, as Ruth sat 
down by her side ; " it is true. Lady Catharine says so ; I 
thought it was a dream. Was it sudden ? tell me at oncot 
— quicjdy." 

" Stop, pray be patient, dear Alice ; they will think it is 
my fault again if you are worse.'* 

" But was it illness ? — only tell me." 

*' No, not illness ; pray don't look so eager," said Ruth, 
in a l»roken voice, whilst her breath came and went rapidlyi 
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"She waa not ill; — they were in Paris; — k waa an acci- 
dent/* She panaed for a moment, and then added, "^e 
waa thrown out of a earriage and — " 

"Hurt, waa ahe? Did ahe live long? How terrible T 
and Alice put her hands before her eyes. 

" No, no ; she did not live. AMce, it is so very dreadful ; 
she waa killed, killed on the spot." 

Ruth sank back in her chair, and tears came to her re- 
lief. Alice lay without speech or movement, except that 
her hands fell powerless by her side. Scarcely a fort- 
night before, and she too had stood upon the brink of a 
sudden destruction. Justine had been taken, she had been 
left. The case might have been reversed, and then — ^Alice 
could not face the thought which presented itself. She 
turned to Ruth, and said hastily, " I should be glad to hear 
more. la there more to know ?" 

"Yes, much; agreatded; the worst of all," exclaimed 
Ruth, bitterly. "Oh, Alice! we have done very wrong; I 
have, at leaat ; and y^ I thought I was to make you good, 
to lead you a!l right." 

" But about — " Alice hesitated to pronounce Justine's 
name. 

" Yes, about her ; I know you must want to hear. I 
was going to bring the letter, but they said I had better 
not. It waa not meant for you to know, if they could have 
kept it from you. Florence writes very miserably. Jus- 
tine, she says, was very trying on the journey, fuU of her 
own fancies, and they were quite dependent on her, be- 
cause of her knowledge of the language and the country. 
Mrs. De Lacy did not mind at first, but after they had been 
in Paris a few days, there came a letter from that Miss 
Merton we met at St. Cuthbert's. She had seen Justme 
with them in London before they set off, and recognised 
her. She thought Mrs. De Lacy must have been deceived 
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by her, and wrote to tell her about it. Kn. De Lacy iraa 
extremely angry, and inquired what Florence knew ef the 
matter ; and from what Florence says, she must have made 
some excuse which satisfied her aunt for the time, and at 
last she consented to let Justine remdin longer." Here 
Ruth agam paused, as if to recover strength for the con- 
tinuation of her story. 

Alice whispered, *' Go on, Florence is bey<md my com- 
prehension." 

*' And so she is beyond mine," exclaimed Ruth ; " for,<— - 
Alice, this is to me the very worst part of all, — ^Miss Mer- 
ton's story is quite true. I have heard this morning from 
Mary Yemon, telling me the whole, and more even than 
you heard. Mary says she wHtes to me because she is 
afraid when Florence is at Sheldon I may be drawn in to 
have something to do with her concerns. It was not mere- 
ly at Mrs. Damley 's that Justine behaved iU ; but ever since 
we left Mrs. Carter's, and I am afraid Florence encouraged 
her at last, because she owns herself to me that she was 
forced to assist her in seeing those friendtf in Paris whom 
Miss Merton spoke of; those, 1^ mean, who were the cause 
of her leaving, the Damleys. Florence says she knows it 
was not right, but Justine was so very wilful, nothing could 
stop her when she had set her mind upon any thing ; and, 
if Florence refused, she would be moody, and not speak for 
hours ; and then Mrs. De Lacy was cross, and every thing 
went amiss ; so Florence was obliged to humor her." Ruth 
hurried the last words, and broke off with the exclamation : 
"Alice! if it had not been for me she might never have 
gone ; yet I did not mean any harm." 

" You were not like me," said Alic6 ; *' you did not de- 
ceive because you were afraid." 

Ruth shrank from the implied superiority, and answered 
quickly, ** Don't compare, Alice ; I cannot bear it ; there b 
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more to be told, but you seem so tired you had better not 
bear any more." 

*' Go on, d(Hi't wait ; let me hear all before imy ooe 
comes/' replied Alice, though she looked already eidiaosted 
with the fatigue and excitement of listenmg. 

'' They told me you were extremely ill/' said Ruth, her 
thoughts now for the first time fully directed to Alice's 
state. 

*' Yes, very ilL Go on," whispered Alice. 

Ruth regarded her in fear. " You are very ill/' she M, 
a dawning of the truth stealing upon her mind. 

" Go on ; give me a little water ; I shall not be able to 
hear muoh, but go mi." 

Ruth gave her the water with a trembling hand. It re- 
quired some moments to collect again her scattered thoughts, 
and her voice was nearly choked as she said, " I told you 
about Mrs. De Lacy, that she agreed to allow Justine to 
stay, partly, I am afraid, because Florence assured her th^t 
I knew her and had a good opinion of her, and had thought 
it best to k^ep her secret. Florence was going then to let 
me know all about it ; at least so she says ; but I can't quite 
tell what she would have done ; she is very strange. £ttt 
I think she sees she was wrong now ; Justine's last act — " 
Ruth could hardly finish the sentence; it was indeed awful 
to think of the tremendous change which had overtaken the 
unhappy girl, in the very midst of her course oi deception 
and wilfuhiess. " She went on, as I told you, in the same 
way in Paris as she did in England," continued Ruth, re- 
covering herself. '* The same friends were there whom she 
visited when she was at the Damleys'. That was the one 
great reason for her wishing to be abroad, it seems. Mrs. 
De Lacy and Florence were going to Versailles one day ; 
she was left with Agnes, and she promised not to go out 
anywhere ; she told Florence that she would not ; but she 
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:> just the same, and met some of these people, and 
persuaded her to take a drive with them, and it was 
he accident happened ; the horses ran away, and the 
gre was upset. The friends who were with her were 
, only very much hruised." Ruth hurst into tears 

\isB Clifford," said Marsham, coming into the nxmit 
lady has heen scolding me for letting you stay, she 
ht you had done mischief enough before for one 

ce did indeed appear much worse, but she made Ruth 
down to listen, and said in a low voice, '' Ruth, I shall 

I to Lady Catharine if I can ; then I shall be happy." 
lappy ! Ah ! Alice, that can never be for me." 

es, Ruth dear, you will be when you have told ; and 

II say my prayers better. There was always some- 
in my way till now. Tell Madeline, if I can't ; — she 
d me to think about being confirmed, I couldnot whilst 
was a secret ; — ^that was the reason, please tell her." 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



was drawing towards the close of the evening ; the 
ng hues of sunset were fast fading away, and twilight 
irowing its cheerless gloom over the dreariness of a 
lamber. The curtains of the window were undrawn, 
cold light fell upon the bed on which Alice lay ; her 
arched, her complexion thick, sallow, and colorless ; 
es shut, and her breathing, at times, faint, irregular, 
arcely to be heard, and again struggling as with con* 
) efforts. 
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The MaiKMr was alwmys sileni, even amidst the occupatioD 
•ad mterest <^ the summer noonday ; now, every soond 
had ceased. Nmther the distant ramUing of a eart moving 
slowly through the viUage, nor the working of the black- 
smith's foige, nor the shouts of the children on the green, 
broke the perfect stiUness which reigned around. As the 
deepening shadows stole over the face of nature, the shadow 
of a coming grief stole over the weary heart of Lady Cath- 
aiine Hyde. She was watching by the bed ; Marsham 
stood near, occasionally laying her hand gently upon Alice's 
pulse. Lady Catharine asked no questions ; she sat with- 
out leaning back in her chair, gazing steadily, and apparent- 
ly unmoved, upon Alice's changed features. Presently she 
said, '^Marsham, it is possible Mr. Clifford may be at home 
to-night — ^I should wish to know." 

Marsham was g^ing to leave the room, but returning, 
inquired wheth^ Lady Catharine would write, or whether 
she would prefer sending a message. 

** I will write, bring me my desk," and Lady Catharine 
wrote a few words without trembling or agitation. 

The note was sealed and directed ; again Marsham was 
going, but she had read her mistress's countenance we^ 
She stopped and said, " Would yoiir ladyship lie doira a 
little before Mr. Clifford comes ?" 

Lady Catharine shook her head. 

''If I might order you something, my lady," continued 
Marsham ; " you have had nothing all day." 

" No, no ; let me only see Mr. Clifford, if possible." 

Marsham looked at Alice once more: " Miss Lennox is 
sleeping, my lady," she obsared, in a low tone. "Mr. 
Nichols said sleep would do her more good than any thing." 
Lady Catharine snnled so sadly that Marsham's respect 
could no longer be a restraint upon her sympathy. " Oh ! 
my lady," she exclaimed, *' if you would only take a little 
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rest ! It must be bad for yoa an j waj ; and if Ifisa 
should be worse — " 

*' She will be worse, Marsham.*' 

** Kof for-certain/' said Marsham, firmlj^ 

**1 have no hope — she will die/' escaped from Lady 
Catharine, in a faint whisjl^r of stiisery. 

Marsham suffered the words to pass without oontradiction. 

Lady Catharine waited for an instant, and then she added, 
** Let my note be sent directly, you need not return your- 
self ; and remember, I wish to have nothing said that may 
give alarm." 

Marsham departed, and Lady Catharine moved to the 

other end of the room to fetch a book. MThen she came 

•IP- 
back AMce's positiiHi was altered ; her head was buried in 

her pillow so as completely to hide her face, and the posi- 
tion of her hands was different, yet stfll she seemed to deep. 
Lady Catharine noticed the change, but satbfied herself that 
she was not really disturbed, and sat down again by the 
bedside. The long minutes passed on, and Lady Catharine 
read, or tried to read, and at length hearing Marriiam's tread 
in the passage, she looked once more^at Ahce, and going to 
the door, opened it very softly, and closing it as noiselessly, 
went out. 

As the almost inaudible sound UAd that the room was 
empty, a groan of anguish burst fronr Alice. She threw 
back the coverlet, and clasped her hands, as if in deep suf- 
fering, and raising her head with difficulty, gaced for a mo- 
ment round the room, and then gasping for breath sank back 
upon her pillow with an expression of Utter hopelessness. 
When Lady Catharine returned, her face was agun hidden. 

Nearly a quarter of an hour alterwijrds Marsham brought 
an answer from the Parsonage. It had been delayed as 
Mrs. Clifford was not in the house whea Lady Catharine's 
B0to airived. Mr. Cliffeid was certainly not expected for 
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two or three dayt. Lady Calharine threw herself haek in 
her chair, the image of utter despondency, but recovering 
herself instantly, said, '* Marsham, yon were right, I most 
try to rest" She bent over Alice «id kissed her, and with- 
out another obs^ration walked slowly out of the room. 

Silence once more settled upon the honsehold, a silence 
which rdgned for seyeral houra. Alice was apparently in 
a state of torpor; it was not sleep, fw her eyes opened 
from time to tame, and she asked occasionally for water, but 
she did not reply to any qnestions, and Mazsham could not 
determine how much or how little consciousness she retained. 

And was Alice unconscious ? Is the prisoner unconscious 
who ponders the sentence of his execution ? or the traveller 
who finds himself suddenly upon the brink of a precipice 
frcNtt which there is no escape ? 

Die! Young, careless, unstable; her imagination filled 
with visions for the future of a long life ; her heart just 
opening to the claims of humaii affection ; the past remem- 
bered but as a confused dream, of which no account could 
be given. Die ! Gould that faint, dread whisper be true ? 

What passed in these dreaiy hours of darkness, — the o(hi- 
flict between self-upbraiding thoughts and fruitless wishes, 
— it were hard indeed to telL It was a fearful night for 
Alice ; a night never to be forgotten. She who had so long 
doubted and wavered, who had gone one step in the right 
way and then tipned back to take many in the wrong, was 
now at length suddenly brought to a decision, happy only 
in that the decision was not entirely the result of fear ; that 
it had in a measine been resolved upon before the thought 
of death made her tremble at the prospect of judgment. 

Morning dawned, sufficiently to cast a. pale light over 
the chamber, and destroy the little remaining brilliancy of 
the expiring lamp. Worn with fever of body and anguish 
of miiid, Alice at last fell into an unea^ slumber. She 
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e again restless and unrefreshed. Marsham's chair was 
ty, the curtains were drawn at the side of the bed and 
ss the window, and the room was still gloomy in the 
ght. A stifled sob fell upon her ear — ^the moan of a 
r grief, and then the words of a broken, ferr^it, almost 
ispairing prayer — a prayer for her. It asked — there 
agony in the tone, and the intensity of a mother's love 
e ezpresdon — ^for mercy upon one weak and erring, yet 
ious beyond the utterance of words. It asked for re- 
duce — ^for time that might be dedicated to self-ezamftr 
•n and abasement ; for faith in a Saviour's atonement ; 
.he spirit which should devote to His service the few 
ring hours of a short life. And ^it 'betrayed feelings 
h would never have been spoken to a human ear. In 
presence of Him who alone knew the secrets of her lonely 
Lady Catharine could tell, with the simple confidence 
child, of the love which had sprung up in her early 
, and was strengthened in her advancing youth, and 
shed and nurtured amidst the chilling temptations of 
vorld, and at length appeared to deep in a patent's 
3 only to be reawakened with a more anxious interest, 
e life of her child. 

mother's prayer might have been different — ^it could 
have been more earnest. It was ended ; but Lady 
arine still knelt. There was but one pdsiCbn now for 
-one attitude to speak when words had fmled — one 
ire to give a silent voice to the all-absorbing thot^ht — 
of Alice's safety, not in life but in death. She stood 
agth once more bending over Alice ; and Alice raised 
syes blinded with tears. Lady Catharine ^poke to 
«nderly. AUoe held her hand and tried to answer; 
\a but a whisper. Lady Catharine stooped to listen, 
'hem came a burst of agonseed (eeMiig, mid the awful 
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^M«t Idler 

IsAj Cathatine staiied irilli horror al ihe echo of her 
efWB ti&oughto. '^Die!* Alice, my child,- my treasure 
Who aaya it V 

** Ton think I moat ; jou love me, and you eannot de- 



cen^ me. 



Lady Catharine answered quietly, '' Life and death are 
m the hands of Ood." 

" Bvt will He take me ?-^ it certain ? — do you know it 
niiist he ?" repeated Alice ; and stall she held Lady Catha- 
rine's hand, and fixed her large, eager eyes upon her face, 
seddng to read her sentence there. 

Lady Catharine sat down by the bedside, for her limbs 
trembled ; but still she spoke soothingly. " Alice, my love, 
you are rery ill. We cannot tell what it may please Gk)d 
to ordain ; we can but resign onrselres to His will.'' 

Alice tamed away her head ; she was answered. 

** Shall I pray for yon, Alice ?" asked Lady Catharine. 

Alice looked at her once more with a quieter, miom set- 
tled expression. ''Sjss me," she said, "kiss me— ^again, 
agai&'--forgire me — ^pray £Bm to forgiye me. I have done 
such bad things; 1 would do betta*, if I might live-^I 
would try. Don't go," she add^, as Lady Catharine gen- 
tly withdrew her hand to wipe Wway her tears ; ** I would 
please you and love you ; I would be like dear mamma, if I 
might only live." 

''My own Alice, there is but one way of pleasing me 
now— trusting all to Ood." 

''But I hate done very wrong," said Alice, her vdce 
glowing eagw, and her eyes flashing with excitement^ as a 
crowd oi confused recollections presented themselves lio hw 
mind. ** There is so much to tell, I can't remember it. If 
Buth were here she would help. Send for Butk— -please 
send for her." 
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"Ruth has told me some, things, my love ; she is gone 
home." 

" But ahout Florence — that was it— Florence and Justine. 
Justine is dead, they said — ^is she dead ? My head aches 
so yery much." Alice sank half exhausted upon her pillow. 

" You must sleep again, my love," began Lady Catharine ; 
but Alice roused herself instantly. 

" Sleep ! — ^never. I must tell." 

'' No, indeed, my child, you must not teU. Whatever the 
wrong nuiy be it is forgiy^i." 

" Forgiven ! before you have heard ?" 

"All— every thing. But I have heard much already. 
Oh, Alice ! my precious child ! may you but find the same 
forgiveness with God," and Lady Catharine sank upon her 
knees in an agony of grief. 

*' I should like you to pray for me," whispered Alice. 

Lady Catharine recovered her self-command almost in- 
stantaneously. Her voice never faltered as she read the 
prayer for pardon in the Visitation of the Sick, and when 
she rose up the expression of her face was not only peace- 
ful but thankful. Alice, too, seemed comforted. She pomt- 
ed to a chair for Lady Catharine to sit down, and said — 

** Yott are quite sure that you forgive?" 

** Yes, indeed, niiy love. Do not think of me ; think only 
of yourself." 

** Bui I have been wrong," continued Alice, " such a long 
time— always." 

** And I have loved you so long," said Lady Catharine. 

''Yes, because of dear mamma, not for myself— but I 
would do every thing, and I would love you dearly," and she 
tried to raise herself in he)r bed and throw her arms round 
Lady Catharine's neck. 

"For your mother's sake I loved you first, my own 
,** said Lady Catharine ; ** bat since, for younctf/' 

24 
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*' No, not for me — not for me,** pursued Alice ; " but I 
would do better. Would it be wrong to pray ?" she a4ded 
in an eager, tremulous voice. 

" Pray for what ?" \ y 

'* That I might g^t well only for one week — ^that I might 
do every little tiny thing to please you, and then I would 
come back and die." 

Lady Catharine could not answer. 

" I must die, I know," continued Alice. " If I were for- 
given, I should like it — not to do wrong any more." 

** My love, we must not doubt of forgiveness when we 
are really sorry." 

" Yes, I know ; but I have been so often sorry, and I 
have gone Wrong again. Yet now I think I am in earnest ; 
I think He knows it." 

** Doubtless God knows it and accepts it," said Lady 
Catharine. " Alice, we shall yet part in peace." 

*' When I die," said Alice, and she slightly shuddered. 
" Will it be very soon ?" she added, in a tone of deep awe. 

" Very soon, it may be ; and we must think it cannot be 
too soon if it is God*s will." 

" And if I am forgiven," said Alice ; " if I am quite sure 
of that ; would Mr. Clifford say he was sure ?" 

" We must trust to the word of God, my love. ' If we 
confess our sins. He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins.' That is what St. John says; and again, St. Paul 
tells us, that 'This is a faithful sa3ring and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation,^that Christ Jesus came ipto the world to save 



sinners.' " 



44 



I wish Mr. Clifford was here ; I wish he could say it to 
me," continued Alice. " He thought me so wicked, would 
he believe now that I am sorry ?" 

** Yes, indeed ; how could he doubt it ?" 

** Buty will jovL tell him ? Perhaps I 8h# be—*' she 
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stopped ; '' if it is very soon, jou know, he might not be 
liere ; but I should like him to be told. I loved him very 
much when he talked that night. And Mrs. Clifford, and 
^Madeline, and Buth, will they come and see me? I should 
Me to say good-by, if I must — are you sure ? — ^must I really 
die?" 

Alice's terror seemed returning, and Lady Catharine, 
controlling her own anguish, kissed her again and again, 
and raising her gently, gave her water to mobten her parch- 
ed lips. Distressing memories seemed crowding upon Alice's 
mind. 

"There is so much," she murmured, "it comes all to- 
gether ; so long ago it happened. At the White House I 
deceived mamma ; one day I told a story ; Benson let me 
do wrong things ; I can't recollect — won't you help me ?" 
and her glassy eyes were raised entreatingly and helplessly 
to Lady Catharine. 

" You are too weak to remember aU, my dear child ; but 
your Saviour is most merciful ; He will never turn away. 
He loves you very dearly." 

** I have been wicked, — ^worse than any one," said Alice. 

" Yet all the time think how He loved you. When you 
were left an orphan, how He took care of you ; and how He 
has blessed you ever since, thought you were wilful and 
careless ; and now, oh, Alice ! there is no blessing like re- 
pentance, for it will bring you to rest in Paradise." 

" Rest," repeated Alice, very family. Lady Catharine, 
as she bent down, caught the words, " My mother." 

" Yes, Alice, my precious child, rest with her ; with the 
spirits of the pure like her ; rest in the company of angels ; 
rest, above all, with God." 

And as the last words were uttered, Alice's head sank up- 
on the pillow and her eyes closed, whether in sleep or the 
ioepoF of i^proaohing death. Lady Catharine couUL not telL 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

When Ruth left Alice she went back to the Parsooage, 
to shut herself up in her own room. Alice's parting words 
were the one overflowing drop in her cup of bitterness :— 
"She wanted me to think about being confirmed, and I 
could not — that was the reason." 

And this was the end of all her efforts to obtain influence! 
Florence encouraged in a course of deception ; Agnes De 
Lacy confided to the teaching of one who could only lead 
her astray; Justine's evil schemes furthered till they were 
terminated suddenly and awfully ; and Alice, her compan- 
ion, her friend, who from childhood had looked .up to her 
and loved her, kept back from the solemn ordinances of the 
Church, and about, it might be, to enter upon the last 
struggle of life and death, with a burdened conscience, and 
unsupported by the chief blessing which God has provided 
for His people. Ruth might well tremble when she thought 
of these things. Her own share in them was indeed ex- 
aggerated considerably by the agital|^ of the moment 
Floroice would have been frivolous ^|C>^^bstinate^ Justine 
decdtful, and Alice unstable, wheth<fifi\Shth had coaoMed/ 
herself with them or n9t ; but the part which she had tak^ 
though unconscioittly, in fostering the original evil in thfir 
characters, could not be hidden. 

Ruth was not wilfttlly insincere. One wrong principle 
had blinded her; but she was still bent upon serving Gk)d 
truly. The staffing oonsequenees of her errors forced her 
to a closer self'^xaminatibn, and something of the truth be- 
gan to dawn upon her. The deceit practised towards her 
mother had fpightened her at first ; but she had stifled self- 
reproach, and passed it over, if not forgotten it Now it 
oame agaiiL One glaring ofi^ce will often, as if by a spe- 
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eial permission of Providence, open our eyes to many secret 
ones. Buth now reviewed her conduct step by step. At 
one moment she was inclined to excuse herself, and especial- 
ly to compare herself with Madeline, and ask whether her 
sister, under similar temptations, would not have acted in 
the same way. But a sincere purpose must, by God's 
blessing, enlighten by degrees both the conscience and the 
judgment ; and Ruth soon acknowledg^ed that Madeline had 
in fact been placed under precisely the same circumstances 
as herself at the beginning, but that an act of strict adhe- 
rence to duty — an act which many might have termed scru- 
pulousness — ^had kept her from every succeeding diJQlculty. 
I( Madeline had entered Mrs. De Lacy's house instead of 
carefully consulting what she believed to be her mother's 
wishes, she might have been involved in the same snare as 
Ruth. We excuse our faults because of the strength of our 
temptation, and forget that we have brought the temptation 
npon ourselves. The Bible tells us -that God never tempts 
vs above that we are able to bear. 

All this and much more Ruth saw, and bitter indeed was 
her sorrow. Conversation with her mother was her only 
comfort. Mrs. Clifford did not so much try to subdue her 
anguish by reasoning, as to soften it by sympathy. She 
encouraged her to repeat again all the minute events of the 
last few weeks, not by way of. confession but relief. She 
could understand, she said, how easily Ruth might have 
been led on, without any deliberate intention oT doing wrong 
—acting upon expediency instead of principle ; for it was 
the frequent mistake of many older and wiser persons ; and 
as Ruth listened to her mother, and her heavy heart grew 
lighter, she was not less penitent for her faults, or less sor- 
rowful about Alice, but she was freed from the lonely feel- 
ing which oppresses us when first we are conscious of hav- 
ing fallen into serious errors ; and her perception of right 

24* 
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and wrong became clearer and deeper. When we exagge- | 
rate our faults we are not always truly humble. At the 
root oi the most intense outward expression of sorrow there 
IS often a belief that we are not quite as bad as we sud, 
and an idea, unacknowledged, that our grief is in some 
measure an expiation for our ofifence. Truth is as valuable 
in repentance as in all other cases; for, though our feelings 
may be less keen, they will certainly be more lasting when 
they are just as well as ancere. 

Mr. CJififord returned home the day but one after Alice 
became so much worse. The accounts from the Manor 
were then rather more favorable. The dangerous symptoms 
had not increased much, to the surprise of Alice's medical at- 
tendant ; though as yet Uttle real hope could be given. 
Alice required sleep, but it was bestowed only at short in- 
tervak, and quietness being deemed indispensable, no one 
was allowed to see her except Lady Catharine. 

Ruth became extremely anxious, almost more so now that 
there was hope, than when there had appeared to be none. 
She would willingly have been backwards and forwards be- 
tween the Parsonage and the Manor all day, and Mr. Clif- 
ford found it scarcely possible to calm her uneasiness. Her 
exaggerated views of her own conduct revived, and becauai 
Alice had met with an accident at the pic-nic, to which she 
had persuaded her to go, she almost began to fancy, that 
she was the cause of her present illness. 

Mr. Clifford tried to engage her attention by talking with 
her upon all that had occurred. Ruth could speak and 
think of nothing else. Sometimes it seemed quite plmn to 
her when and how she had failed in her duty ; at other 
times she was confirmed in the belief that she had never 
intended to do wrong, and, on the contrary, had generally 
set herself to do good. How could evil consequences foUow 
upon good intentions ? 
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Ruth's ideas were made clearer upon this point when 
she sat with her father and mother the same evening in the 
arbor, at the extremity of the green walk, where in long 
past years — the years of her happy innocent childhood, 
she had gained some of her first notions of religious truth. 
She had by that time told all ; and not only all that she 
had done, but all that she had wished to do : all her mo< 
tives and feelings, so far as she could discover them. ** I 
cannot find out/' she said, " how I managed to be so mis- 
taken. I can see that I was, but I fancied myself right at 
the time. I hope I did not do it all wilfully." 

" We are apt to deceive ourselves a little upon such sub- 
jects, my dear Ruth," replied Mr. Cli£ford. " Wilful sins 
are not merely those which we deUberately plan, but they 
are also those which we encourage day by day in the tem- 
per of our minds. A man is secretly ambitious ; to gratify 
his ambition he commits an injustice, without perceiving 
that it is an injustice. Then he opens his eyes and says, 
' I am not guilty, because I did not mean to be unjust.' 
Granted ; he is not guilty of wilful injustice, but he is guilty 
of wilful ambition, it is the same with selfishness, vanity 
— ^all sins, in fact. Any one false principle allowed to take 
root, and then acted upon, is a wilful offence." 

The tears rose to Ruth's eyes. 

" Poor child !" said Mrs. Clifford, "she is very unhappy ; 
we must not be hard upon her." 

** Ruth knows I would not for the world be hard upon 
her, or upon any one," replied Mr. Clifford. ** It is because 
there is too much in one's own heart of the same self-de- 
ception, that one is apt to speak strongly against it. I have 
seen it fatally marring what might otherwise have been 
most superior characters ; a secret, gentle selfishness, or 
vanity, or love of self-indulgence ; or^^ as it is in Ruth's case 
•—Ruth, my child, you will not be vexed with your father 
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and mother for reminding yon of a dispodtion which they 
saw before you really began to discriminate right firom 
wrong — a desire to be first, to rule and govern other minds ; 
I have seen these little faults— or, as they are often called, 
foibles**-eating away the seeds of even exalted virtnes, and 
involving others in soflfering for years, and yet the individuals 
themselves, firm in good intentions, and professing to act 
from high, even religious motives — " 

" Oh! papa !" exclaimed Ruth; and she looked at him 
with surprise amounting to alarm. 

" It is a very stem doctrine," said Mr. OliSbrd, " but I 
am afraid it may be a true one ; and if we consider a little 
more closely, we shall see that the principle is fully carried 
out in the Bible. Saul was secretly irreverent and wilful. 
He was told utterly to destroy Amalek ; the people took of 
the spoils, the sheep and oxen, not for their own pleasure, 
but for the service of God. Saul permitted it ; he did not 
see that the act was disobedience. The answer of Samuel 
to his excuse is a warning to us all, when we are inclined to 
deviate from the strict line of qght with what seems to our- 
selves a good intention : ' Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams.' " 

" But, papa,'* said Ruth, " if we do not see that we are 
wrong, how can we be responsible ?" 

" Because, my dear child, we ought to see it. We have 
a perfect example and a perfect law given us in the Bible, 
and we may follow it if we will. It is no excuse for a 
drunkard, who never reads his Bible, to say that he does 
not know that drunkenness is a crime." 

" But such a sin as that is what every one perceives to be 
wicked at once," observed Ruth. 

" True ; and it requires careful self-examination to detect 
sins of the heart — ^pride, vanity, selfishness, self-indulgence. 
Still, where is our excuse ? Are we not told to examine 
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ourselves ?— to watch and pray lest we enter into tempta- 
tion r 

" But — ^I do not mean to be perverse ; mamma, you know 
that I do not," began Ruth, turning to her mother. 

" Your papa will not think so, dear child ; only let us 
know what your difficulty is." 

" I have been wrong/' continued Ruth, coloring deeply ; 
" I have deceived — almost I have said what was not true. 
Papa, I would own it again and again ; but it was not van- 
ity which made me do it, nor selfishness ; and I do not think 
exactly that it was pride. I used to examine myself ; I 
really tried to prepare for Confirmation ; I should have been 
miserable to have neglected my prayers, or not to have read 
the Bible, and I was always wishing to get out of my per- 
plexities, if I could have seen the right way." 

" That is, if you could have made up your mind to griye 
up your desire of influence," said Mr. CMbrd. 

" Yes, it might be ; perhaps it was so," said Ruth, con- 
sidering ; " but it was influence for good which I wished for." 

" But influence is not in itself a legitimate object of de- 
sire, Ruth ; there lies the error. Many weeks ago I warned 
you that it was not." 

Ruth looked as if she could not agree, but did not like to 
dififer. 

" The love of influence is ambition," continued Mr. Clif- 
ford ; " it is the love of power, and power we are expreissly 
told ' belongeth unto God.' " 

*' But to do good — ^to make others good," said Ruth ; 
** surely we are bound to attempt it." 

** To do right, certainly ; to make others good, certainly 
not ; and for one very evident reason — ^that it is a task en- 
tirely beyond us." 

Ruth repeated to herself, '' Not to make others good," 
whilst pondering what the words could possibly mean. 
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" To try to act ourselves upon the minds of our fellow- 
creatures," contmued Mr. Clifford, " instead of simply doing 
what we are told, aud trustiog the effect to God, is as tf 
Moees, when commanded to strike the rock in the desert, 
had begun to dig wells, and cut channels, hoping to bring 
water for the people by human skill. It is undertaking to 
do ourselves what God alone can do. The power to change 
the heart is His and His only." 

" Yes," replied Ruth, " of course ; but God does give us 
power over each other." 

" Undoubtedly ; that is. He vouchsafes to make use of us 
as instruments. But let us turn again to the Bible. Do 
you remember what the apostle says ? ' God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the wise ; and 
God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty : that no flesh should glory in 
His presence.' The mighty things of the world are talents, 
eloquence, a determined will, powers of persuasion, rank, 
riches, beauty, grace of manner ; and the weak things of 
the world are meekness, charity, patience, long-suffering, 
self-denial. These we may desire as we will ; we cannot 
strive for them too energetically ; the others are glittering 
temptations, and in themselves powerless for good." 

" Ruth cannot quite go with you," said Mrs. Clifford ; 
*' she does not see why the two are not compatible ; why, 
for instance, a person may not be very clever, or very rich, 
and at the same time extremely good, and therefore blessed 
with more extended means of influence ; and why, therefore, 
it is not allowable to wish for talents or riches." 

"Because talents and riches are great snares," replied 
Mr. Cfifford ; " and the very fact of desiring them shows 
that there is danger in our having them. Do you not see 
that if we could believe, what is really the case, that all 
power and all influence belong to God ; and if we really de« 
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lired the good of our fellow-creatures, and not the gratifi- 
cation of our own pride, we should be quite contented 
whether we had influence apparently (for all persons may 
have it really) or not? It is God who is working, not we. 
If He does not choose us as His instruments, it will make 
no difference ; the good will be efifected by some one, and 
as long as it is effected we must be satisfied." 

" Still," said Ruth, " it would be delightful to feel that 
one had been the means of doing great good. It has been 
one of my dreams from a child." 

** Then, my dearest Ruth, you may be assured that it is 
your peculiar temptation." 

" But no great deeds would be effected if people had not 
such dreams and longings," replied Ruth. 

" I grant it perfectly, and I do not say that they may not 
be turned to very great advantage ; they may rouse energy 
and encourage perseverance; but I do say, and I would 
repeat it most strongly, that they must always be a serious 
temptation. For remember, every good principle, carried 
to excess, becomes evil, and the higher the principle theik 
more fatal when perverted." 

" But would such dreams be more dangerous than others ?" 
asked Ruth. 

<' Yes, because the evil is mfinitely more subtle. Re- 
member, Ruth, we have seen that power, — all power^' — 
most especially influence over the mind, is the work of the 
Spirit of God. A clever man talks, or writes, or preaches, 
and persons come to him, and say. How happy you must 
be ! What infinite good you are effecting ! No one thinks 
it right to remind him that the good is not his own. By 
degrees he begins to believe what he is so constantly told, 
— ^he works even more diligently, but, unconsciously to 
himself, from^a different motive. Still the same words are 
sounded m his ears. At length he dies; people lament 
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him, and recount all the good he has done ; he has left a 
name for posterity to honor. But he is dead ; ' after death 
oomes the judgment/ When that man is called to give an 
account of himself hefore Qod, do you think he will he ac- 
cepted because he was eloquent, energetic, liberal in giving 
money and apt to advise, or eyen the instrument of turning 
many from sin to holiness ?" 

" One would almost imagine so," said Ruth ; " that is, 
one cannot help fancying that such things must make a 
difference.*' 

" Think of St. Paul," said Mr. Clifford, '' where he says, 
'Lest having preached to others, I myself should be a cast- 
away.' It must be a fearful thing for such a man as I have 
been describing, for any person indeed who has trusted to 
the good which he appears to have effected, to discover, 
when repentance can be of no avail, that he has been all 
the time acting the part of Herod, who listened to the 
voice of the people proclaiming him a god, and perished 
miserably, because he gave not the True God the glory." 

" But the danger is not certain," said Ruth. 

" No, there is one hope of escape, and but one. When 
the traveller in the desert knows that the scorching Simoom 
is approaching, he throws himself upon the ground, and 
buries his face in the dust, and it passes, and leaves him 
iminjured ; and when the scorching Simoom of human 
admiration is about to assail us, our safety must be the 
same — ^to lie prostrate before God, closing our eyes, and 
stopping our ears, and uttering a ccmfession of unworthi- 
ness to Him, for every word of praise from nian. Is this 
the temper of mind which suits with the desire of in- 
fluence ?" 

Finding that Ruth was silent, Mr. Clifford continued : — 

" I will tell you, my dear Ruth," he said, " what our ac- 
tual position when we appear to be doing good is like. 
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Iiast year we saw the enormous steam printing-press^ by 
which Bibles can be printed at the rate of one in a minute. 
Do you remember noticing the boy who placed the blank 
sheet of paper in readiness for the engine to work upon ?" 

" Yes/' replied Ruth, " perfectly.'* 

" Now if that boy had failed in his business, the work 
would have been stopped. But was it he who printed the 
Bible ?" 

Ruth smiled. 

" The mighty power, if one may use a simile upon such 
a subject without irreyerence/' continued Mr. Clifford, ^' was 
totally independent of him. The sheet of paper went in 
blank ; it came out a message of m^cy to naillions. Sup- 
pose, that instead of simply attending to his duty, the boy 
had endeavored himself to print the page ?" 

** He would have been crushed," replied Ruth. 

" And so shall we be crushed, my dear Ruth ; — crashed 
in our happiness upon earth, ^nd crushed in our hopes of 
Heaven, if we turn aside from the only true means of in- 
fluence, fervent intercession, and a strict obedience to hum- 
ble daily duties, and seek to make others good, instead of 
carefully striving to be good ourselves." 

Ruth put her hand within her father's, and said, whilst 
her lip quivered, and her eyes glistened : 

"Papa, I think you are right; if I had thought so be- 
fore, Alice—" She stopped. 

" My love, you will remember one way of doing good, — 
the diiief way, if we would but believe it, is open to us al- 
ways. Alice is in the hands of a most merciful Ood ; we 
may pray for her." 

Madeline seems to have been long forgotten. There are 
many like her in this world — ^passing unnoticed by man, yet 
Tery precious in the sight of G-od. 

At the end of the little passage into which ^e few bod- 
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ebamben of the Panonage opened, there was a yery siiiaL 
room— dark, without a fireplace, and long used as a lumber 
closet. It had no attraction of any kind. The lattice win- 
dow faced a wall, and only when lookii^ in one direction, 
could a distant peep of the hills he discorered, which closed 
round the Tillage of Laneton. Madeline had chosen this 
closet for her own ; it had a charm for her. Perhaps it 
was the charm 6i independence and solitude ; perhaps there 
was something in bygone associations — the remembrance 
of that first prayer, the germ of unfading happiness; which 
had been ofiered in the midst of the turmoil and distrac- 
tion of school, in the little dressing-room at Mrs. Carter's 
house. The closet was known by the name of Madeline's 
hiding-place ; and many were the laughs raised at her ex- 
pense, for the ingenuity with which she had managed to 
pile up boxes, and chests, and stow away all the useless 
treasures of many years, and still leave room for a habita- 
tion, or, as Ruth called it, a settlement for herself. A little 
round table, and an old chair ; a shelf to hold about half-a- 
dozen books ; and the ledge of the window for any et 
ceteras ; these were all Madeline's accommodations for com- 
fort. And they were all she needed. The half-hours spent 
in her hiding-place were seasons when earthly luxuries were 
forgotten ; — they were half-hours of that peace which the 
world can neither give nor take away. 

Madeline was in her closet now ; the lattice window was 
open, and she was seated by it. Her face bore the traces 
of tears, for she was looking upon the sky and thinking^of 
Alice. Before many days — ^possibly before many hours 
had gone by, the secrets of that invisible world, upon the 
outskirts of which she was gazing, might be revealed to her. 
What were those secrets ? What would that state be upon 
which the friend with whom she had lived, played, talked, 
eaten, and drank, and shared both sorrow and joy, would 
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fiieii aito* ? Where lay the home of the departed ? What 
were their hopes and fean ? What foamed their happineai 
or their misery ? And how couid Alice bear the change ? 
To go alone ! unaided by human love ; to begin a new ex- 
istence, and that existence fixed — ^most blessed or most 
wretched forever. Madeline trembled and grew pale. 
Another thoi|ght» a more terrible one, followed-^ remem-^' 
branee of Justine. Madeline's last recollection of her was 
the sound of her voice in the hall of Mrs. Carter's house oa 
the momiqg of the diseovery <^ her fault. It was the last 
that she had seen or heard of her. How little she imagined 
then, that it would be the last i flow fittle she realised the 
poBsibihty that they might never meet again until the fate 
of each should be decided for eternity ! It seemed as if 
she herself had been brought nearer to death — nearer to 
judgment. The vast sky grew awful in its immenaafy ; the 
radiance of the declining sun, sinking slowly behind the 
hill, became overpowering as the symbol of that eternal 
light, from which no secrets of the heart can be hid. Jus- 
tine ! where was she ? Madeline could bear the thought no 
longer, and she sank upon her knees in prayer. 

There is peace to be found in repentance after grrievous 
sin ; in the turning of the heart to God amidst the harass- 
ing cares of middle life ; in the self-dedication of the eleventh 
hour ; but there is no peace promised, and none bestowed, 
so perfect, so holy, so deep and unspeakable, as the peace 
vouchsafed to such as " remember their Creator in the days 
df their youth." It was the blesnng now granted to Mad- 
eline in her hour of darkness and trial. 

Justine was gone beyond the reach of example, or warn- 
ing, or prayer. That was a thought without comfort, save 
in the sympathy of Him who wept over Jerusalem, because 
it knew not the " time of its visitatkm." Alice was in dan- 
ga*» but Madeline could give vent to her anxious affection 
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in earnest suppMcatkm ; and inist that if the petition for 
life should not he granted, it would he denied only to be 
hestowed mora fully in heaven. 

Bmth had erred and Madeline was disappointed ; hut the 
love which was the real source of every joy, and the per- 
fection which satisfied all her wishes, could never fail— 
*oould never change ; the very thought of it was rest. 

Yet more, — the prospect oi dea& was awful, and the 
idea of ventwring an unknown existence iqipalMng. But 
more than fifteen years hef ore, there had entered upeia this 
lower worid a litUe infiEuit,— rfeehle, helj^ess, — *the inheritor 
of ain and the child of wrath ; it had no claim upon mercy, 
it had no light to Um^ fcnr happiness ; it was Ixurn in ihid 
midst ct suffering, exposed to ten thousand aecidents of the 
hody, liable to Usi thousand evils of the sold ; destruction 
and misery were its birthright. That little child was wel- 
comed as a precious gift from.heaven ; friends were waiting 
for it, angels were watching over it. It was tended with 
an unceasing love, guarded in its little cradle night and day, 
every want supplied, every pain soothed, every privation 
for its sake borne cheerfully and &ankf ally. 

Since that hour a mighty change had passed over it ; from 
the child ei wrath it had been made the cluld of God ; from 
the heir of shame, the inheritor of Heaven. And from the 
time of that chaise it had grown in grace as it grew in 
years. It had become mora gentle, more humble, more 
trusting, loving, and earnest ; weak, indeed, still ; — bearing 
the taint of its first nature, — ^but conscious even to itself 
of desires which could never by nature be its own, and a 
love which could find a restipgrplace only in the bosom of 
Its Saviour. 

When the immortal ^yirit of that child, freed frcmi the 
body of sin> should eater upon the shadowy world lying 
between earth and heaven, could it have cause to fear? 
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Would the love which had been m> provident for its sup* 
port when it was the heir of evil, be less careful for ita hap- 
piness when it was the destined inhabitant of glory ? 

Madeline could no longer doubt. Whfist she thought of 
the mercy which had already been vouchsafed to her» and 
told her fears and griefs in the ear of Him who loved her 
80 truly, the heaviness of her heart changed into calm rest, 
and h^^ forebodings for the future into cheer^ hope. 

'* Thou shalt keep him in perfect peace whose mmd is 
stayed on Thee, because he trusteth in Thee." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



It b at times appomted in the providence of God that we 
should be brought face to face with some severe trial, forced 
to contemplate its every feature, taught to bend ourselves in 
submission to enditre it ; and at lengfUi when, after a long 
struggle, we are enabled to pray from our hearts that 
" God's will may be done/' suddenly and unexpectedly 
comes relief. 

Perhaps among the many seasons of refreshment gpranted 
us in the course of our earthly pilgrimage, there are none 
more perfect in enjojrment than these ; foretastes, as they 
assuredly are, of the unspeakable rest which awaits us, 
when ** our warfare shall be accomplished, and our iniquity 
pardoned," and in the Paradise of ihe blest we shall be 
preparing to receive at the Lord's hand " double for all our 



sins." 



Peace of conscience is then added to the escape from 
suffering ; and such was the happiness enjoyed by Lady 
Cathaiine Hyde, when, after two more days of alternate 
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hope and fear, Alice wae pronoosced to be out of da&ger. 
TIm relief which she felt diowed her for the first time all 
ahe had endured whikt believing herself not only resigned, 
bat unrntlerably thankful for the softened tone of Alice Vmind. 

Alice was nursed now with eren more devoted tender- 
seas than before, and a tenderness which brought a full re- 
ward both to herself and Lady Catharine. The sense of 
haying her love appredated was all that Lady Catharine re- 
quired, to bring out the feelings which sorrow and natural 
reserve had long chilled. And Alice b^^ to understand 
what had before often perplexed her — ^her mother's extreme 
affection for Lady Catharine. The difference between the 
kindness shown her after her accident, and that which she 
experienced now, was most striking. Before, every thing 
had been provided for her with a restrained, melancholy 
care, with what appeared to be the sadness of " thoughts 
which do oit/em lie too deep for tears." It was an unap- 
proachable affectioa ; so sensitive that it shrank from the 
least touch, and was disturbed by every passing shadow. 
Whether Alice smiled or sighed, whether she read or work- 
ed, whether she spoke abruptly or leisurely, were differences 
then always marked, and very frequently commented upon ; 
and when commented upon, of course increasing restraint, 
vid so augmenting the evil. The love that seeks and is 
doubtful of return, is a jealous, anxious, wearing spirit 
preying upon itself. The love that knows itself beloved, is 
open, cheerful, confiding, and hardy enough to bend to the 
storms and rebuffs of daily life, and spring up in vigor when 
they have passed. Aiice was not sufficiently accustomed to 
examine the workings of her mind, to comprehend from 
whence the change arose, though she felt it hourly. 

Yet the belief in mutual affection would not alone have 
sufficed to work the change for her happiness. It is very 
good for us all oocasionally to have our habits broken in 
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upon, and to be obliged to look upon life under a new as- 
pect It prevents our ideas from corroding, we become 
more alive to the feelings of others, and aee ourselves and 
them in a more true light. Sudden events are much mora 
nseful in effecting this change than any reasoning. 

The illness, which had completely interrupted Lady Cath- 
arine's ordinary train of thought, proved more efficacious 
than even Mr. Clifford's words, in teaching her how Alice 
was to be treated. When <:he could no longer direct her 
every action, and find fault Wth her for breaking rules, she 
lost in a degree the desire of doing so. Alice was often left 
to herself, in order to be quiet ; then she began to find her 
own ways of amusement, and Lady Catharine was too glad 
to see her contented, to inquire particularly what she had 
been doing. Alice liked the feeling of independence moi:e 
a great deal than she cared for the practice ; and when she 
discovered that she might choose her own work, and read 
or write as it suited her, and employ her day very much as 
she fancied, she was pleased rather than not to exercise a 
little self-discipline, by conforming to what she knew was 
Lady Catharine's wish. It is not agreeable, whatever we 
may sometimes think, to be able to do always exactly as we 
like ; and when persons are set free from restraint, they 
either form a new rule for themselves, or become restless 
and unhappy. True liberty is to be found in the spirit 
which wills what it must and ought to do; even as the most 
complete happiness is that service of God which is " perfect 
freedom." • 

But above and beyond all, the change which was now;, 
beginning to brighten Alice's life was to be found in her 
own heart. This was the real good, the blessing which 
would have supported her, even if outward circumstances 
had continued as untoward as before. Not that her natural 
disposition was altered, and that she had suddenly ov^- 
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00DI6 the desire to folloir her own way ; or that she was not 
ofben impatieiit and fretfiil ; still oftener weary when read- 
ing the Bible, and distracted when praying. Alice was 
Afioe still. Bat the straggle was began ; it was no longer 
the inconstant effort of a heart clinging to this world, whilst 
fisebly desiring heaven, bat the steady determinati<Hi that, 
ooet what it might, — be the labor of conqaering her natural 
fiiolts ever so ardaoas, — she would devote herself to it in 
faith, and be, through God's assistance, His child in devoted 
obedience, as she was by the privileges of her baptism. 
Alice had gased upon death, and she could not foiget it. 
She had looked into Eternity, believing herself abomt to 
enter it, and she knew that the same Eternity still lay be- 
fore her. She was blessed in her resolution, and yet, more 
Messed are they who require no such shock to startle them 
into consistency. 

The steady, simple piety of Madeline Clifford was surely 
more valuable in the sight even of men, than the sincere, 
but irregular, unequal efforts of Alice. Alice herself felt 
Madeline's superiority ; and Ruth now acknowledged it also^ 
— ^ew coidd have guessed how heartily. Ruth was a per- 
son to give but few external signs of feeling ; or, at least, of 
those feelings which are peculiarly our own, those which 
lie open but to the eye of God. All with her now was 
quiet, orderly, and silent : there perhaps lay the great al- 
teration. Ruth said much less than she had been wont to 
do ; she was not, as before, the first to offer an opinion, or 
to suggest plani. What was proposed she followed out 
diligently, whether it was a walk, or an extra attendance at 
the school, or any little scheme for the day ; but she had 
no schemes of her own. Madeline often found her partly 
dressed and reading, when she awoke early in the morning ; 
and instead of working in the garden in the evening, Ruth 
generally known to be ntting by herself, through Uie 
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moonligkt, and even in darkness, tiH summoned to tea. 
Wlien Alice and Ruth irere together there was not much 
conyersation between them. Bath generally preferred read- 
ing aloud. It was from Madeline tiiat Alice learned the 
news which interested her, for it was from her that she 
heard of Mrs. De Lacy, and Florence, and Agnes ; that 
Florence had returned home accordkig io a wish of her own, 
finding no pleasure in travelling after the shock she had re- 
ceived ; and that Mrs. De Lacy had given up all idea of 
engaging a foreign governess, and had joined some friends 
who were going to Switserland for a short time. These 
subjects were extremely painful to RuUi, most especially, 
as besides reminding her of her own faults, they had brought 
pain and annoyance to her mother.' Letters had passed 
between Mrs. Clifford and Mrs. De Lacy, explanatory of 
Ruth's share in the dec^tion practised ; and Ruth had read 
these letters, and watched the expression of her mother's 
fsEuse when she had to answer them, and she knew that it 
was shame for her which made her mamma so uneasy at 
the sight of the foreign postmark and paper. All this was 
very humbling ; and in those hours of solitude Ruth thought 
deeply upon the conduct which had caused it ; her mistakes 
of principle, her false judgment, her hidden pride. Solemn 
duties lay before her ; solemn vows were to be renewed ; a 
most holy privflegre was soon to be vouchsafed to her. And 
now, at last, the ^ veil was drawn aside, and she saw herself 
in her true light ; unequal to the duties, nolfully reaMzing 
the vows, and unworthy,— oh f how miserably unworthy, — 
of the privilege. It was not strange that Ruth should be 
silent, and move with a quieter step, and mt engrossed in 
her own thoughts. Stillness and self-recollection were but 
the necessary accompaniments of that strict preparation 
which was required ci one who had deceived herself and 
deceived others. 
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Aad stiUiieaB and ■elf-raooUoetkni aie essential for us all, 
but in diffiNreni d^jress. Madeline's laugh was heard at 
the Parsonage* thrilling as mmrilj as ever on the ear ; Mad- 
eline's Uue eyes glanced as brightly as before ; her step 
was still bovndbg and free with health and hapjuness, and 
her sweet Toice sounded aa the clear whisper of a minister- 
ing spirit to the weary heart of Alice, when sometimes dis- 
pirited at a failure in a fresh endeavor to be good, or, worn 
with the weakness of sickness, she lay exhausted on the 
sofa, too tired for reading, and but little disposed for con- 
versation. It was the yoioe of one who spoke of religion 
from the knowledge of its Idessedness, and not the con- 
sciousness of its terrors. 

''It will be so very, very vice, AMce dear, by-aad-by," 
she said one day, as she was sitting by the side of Alice's 
sofa, ^' when w<( can all go to church together again. There 
always seems a want now you are away, as if we were not 
a whole family." 

** Tott ought not to feel it," said Alice, '' because you 
must have been accustomed to it by this time. I have not 
been to church for a great many Sundays." 

"But we are not accustomed to it," replied Madeline; 
" and we alwi^ think of you. Ruth and I made an agrees 
ment that we would remember you in the prayer for sick 
persons, till you could come to ehurch yourself." 

" One family," said Alice, in a musing tone. " No, Mad- 
dy, we shall not be that for a long time to come." 

" Why not ? What—" a sudden thought struck Made- 
Ime, and she paused. 

Next Wednesday is the Confirmation," said Alice, 

and the Sunday afteiw." 

Madeline's eyes were dimmed in an instant. ** Oh, Al- 
ice!" she exclaimed; ''I would give any thing^-^yes, any 
thing in the world to have you with us there." 
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'* So would I/^ said Alice, in a very low voice ; adding 
directly, '' so would I, at least, if I were fit." 

" You might be wrapped up yery carefully and taken in 
the carriage," said Madeline. 

** I do not think Lady Catharine would consent," replied 
Alice. ''And there is your papa, too; he has not said 
any thing about it, and he cannot have a better opinion of 
me now than he had." 

" But I will ask him," exclaimed Madeline eagedy, " I 
will go to him directly." 

** No, Madeline ; no, indeed : I will not have a word 
said. I could not bear him to refuse, and he cannot see 
any reason for it now more than there was before ; and 
there is so little time left No, I will wait" 

*' Wait !" said Madeline ; *' and perhaps be ill again." 

" Yes, perhaps," answered Alice, despondingly ; " but it 
cannot be helped, it has been all my own fault" 

" But here is Ruth," said Madeline, as her sister appeared 
at the door; ''just talk to her; ask her whether she does 
not think it possible." 

" She cannot tell," replied Alice, " and she knows more 
about me than other people do ; she knows I am not fit." 

As Ruth drew near, her quick perception caught the 
meaning of the conversation in an instant " Alice may not 
be well enough to go to the Confirmation," she said. 

There was something of coldness in her manner, and 
Alice looked hurt, and observed, "I hoped, Ruth, you 
would have cared about it" 

Ruth made no reply. She stooped to fasten the sandal 
of her shoe» and Madeline saw that she could not &anage it 
well. She offered to do it for her ; but Ruth would not be 
helped. She kept her head bent down, and when she 
reused it again, began to unfasten her bonnet-strings in the 
same nervous manner. Alice lay back on the sofa, seezoing-' 
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ly verj tired. She was plsjring with a rose ; but her eyes 
were fixed upon her hands, which bore the stamp of illness 
almost as much as her face. 

** Thej will not grow strong, like mine, by next Wedoss- 
day, I am afraid," said Madeline, guessing what idie was 
thinking. 

''And it would be no good if they could," said Alice. 
«< I had better not think about it" 

Madeline was going to appeal to Ruth again for her 
opinion ; but a glance showed her that she had better not 
take any notice of her. " I shall go into the garden," she 
said, "and gather some more flowers for your stand; these 
are quite shabby.'' 

Alice begged her to wait ; but Madeline looked again at 
Ruth, and repeated bet intention. 

''There is a beautiful moss-rose in the middle-walk," re- 
maiked Ruth, quietly, and Madeline took the hint and was 
gone directly. Then Ruth rose, and kneeling by Alice, 
said, in a husky yoice, " Alice, I cannot be confirmed if yon 
are not" 

" Ruth, you ! — ^not confinned !" exclaimed Alice. 

" No, Alice, I cannot ; I must wait." 

"But I .thought you did not care. I am not well 
enough — ^they will not let me be," said Alice. 

" They will let you. If they do not, I cannot go," said 
Ruth. " I could not bear it without you. Alice, I hare 
been more wrong ; I am much worse than you are ; it was 
I who made you do things — ^I who encouraged it alL I 
could not go and for you to be shut out. Even if I were 
confirmed, I could not go to the service afterwards on Sun- 
day. I have siud so to papa." 

" Have you ?" exclaimed Alice, in surprise. 

" Yes, and he understood. I spoke to him last night. I 
have thought and thought^ until I could not bear thinkiDg; 
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and at last I went to him. He seemed to know what I 
felt ; but he was not sure about yon. He said the time 
was yeiy short, and that you had not expressed any wish. 
He could not quite make out what you felt about it ; and 
then he spoke of your not being well enough.'* 

"Yes, there is the difficulty," said Alice. 

'* But it )s not the real difficulty. I went to mamma this 
morning and asked her, and she does not think there would 
be much risk. She is nearly sure that Lady Catharine 
would be persuaded. Oh, Alice ! If I might only tell 
papa that you wish it !" 

• " To be confirmed ? Yes — ^mdeed, I wish it ; but I don't 
know afterwards — ^I have not thought about it all as I 
ought; it frightens me." 

'' But, Alice, I am frightened, and I haye more cause to 
be than you have. It seems now as if I should never know 
again when I was doing right. Yet papa will let me go. 
Say yes, for my sake." 

''No, not for your sake," said Alice, quickly. ''That 
must not be the reason." 

''Then for your own sake ; because it is right." 

" Is it right ?" asked Alice. 

'^Yes, I suppose it is— it -must be. Alice, indeed, in- 
deed, I could not bear it if you were not there." 

" One must be very good afterwards," said Alice. 

Ruth was silent. 

" Very much in earnest," continued Alice. 

Still Ruth kept her hands clasped together, and remained 
without speakmg till Madeline came back with the flowers. 
Ruth looked round and beckoned to her. "Tell her she 
must be confirmed," she said, laying her hand upon Alice's, 
and looking entreatingly at Madeline. 

"Not confirmed only," said Alice. "1 4S0iikl bear that; 
but aftenrards.*^ 

26 
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Madeline kissed her, and whispered, '' It is like going to 
a Father and a Brother ; one ought not to be so yery mucli 
afraid." 

'* You did not think so once/' said Alice ; '' you were 
frightened as I am." 

"I am frightened now," replied Madeline'; ''that ifr— 
no, not frightened, it is not the word — ^I was frightened at 
first, when I talked to papa ; now it is different. It makes 
my heart beat ; but I think of being loved, and then i am 
happy." 

"Hark! that is papa's voice, I am sure," exclaimed 
Ruth, rising. 

Mr. Clifford was inquiring of Marsham if he migh^t see 
Alice. 

" He is come to talk to me," exclaimed AHce, becoming 
much agitated. 

" He said he would," replied Euth. " Alice, pray listen 
to him." 

** But if I am not well enough-— if I cannot go ?" 

*' Papa came to the Manor with me," sdd Ruth ; " but I 
was not to tell you. He came with mamma, too, to talk to 
Lady Catharine. If she said the Confirmation was impos- 
sible, they were to have gone, home without seeing you 
again ; so it must be settled that you may go if you wiU." 

Ruth took up her bonnet and went to the door. 

Madeline remained behind. "You do wish it?" she 
said. 

Alice did not say, " Yes;" but she kept Madeline's hand 
fast in hers. " ]y[addy dear, I think sometimes that if yoa 
were to say some prayers for me, I should be better. Do 
you think you could ?" 

I do very often," said Madeline, eagerly. 
But now, particularly, would you adc that I might 
have the same things you want yourself ?—4liat I a^ght be 
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ft? I sfaoiiM like some iMie eke to Mk beodes mjaelC. 

You won't foiget ?" 

Madeline's pronuBe was nndeiBtood by maimer nther tliaa 
bj words. She made Alice drink some water, nnootked 
Ler pillows, and went oat <tf the rdom, just as Mr. Cliffofd 
entered it. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



Mr. Cuffobd had held seyeral conrerBaAioiis with Aliee 
since she left her sick-chamber ; hot thej had been general. 
Alice was not cold, but she was still reserved ; she could 
listen, but she could not talL She listened now. The first 
beginnings of a conyeraation upon an j particular subject are 
almost always awkward. Mr. Clifford said he had been 
talking to Lady Catharine ; but no notice was taken of the 
observation. He remarked that Alice was looking better, 
and she said that she felt better. Then he inquired if she 
had i^eea out, and was infonned that she was to go into the 
garden that afternoon ; and whilst this was said, Alice dili- 
gently destroyed the last remnant of the rose which she 
had before been pulling to pieces. Mr. Cliffcn^ made one 
or two more attempts to draw her out^ and finding them 
unsuccessful, said at length — 

" One would imagine, Alice, that you and I were stran- 
gers, instead of old friends. I wonder what we are both 
thinking of." 

Alice only blushed. 

'' I will not try to guess your thoi^ts/' he contJnued ; 
*' though I should like you to guess mine." 

Alice -looked up rather archly ; but in an instant she bi^ 
eame quite gtwe, and said she believed she knew thoau 
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^* Buth has been with you/' observed Mr. CMord ; ''per- 
haps she has giren you some idea ?*' 

'* She spoke of the Confirmation/' said Alice, shortly. 

** I imagined she had done so. She is very anxious aboat 
it ; 80 am I ; so is Lady Catharine." 

'* Lady Catharine !" repeated Alice, in a tone of surprise. 

*' Tes, she is anxious in two ways ; both that you should 
go and that you should not." 

'' I thought she was afraid/' said Afice. . 

" Tes, so she is in a degree ; but I think we could over- 
come her fear if — '* He paused. 

Alice also Was silent. 

** A good deal has passed since you and I had a conror- 
sation upon the subject on the shore/' pursued Mr. Cliffoid. 
" Do you remember it well ?" 

''Tes, perfectly/' replied Alice; but she would add 
nothing besides. 

Mr. Chflford looked vexed. " I had hoped your wishes 
were altered/' he continued ; ** if they are not, there is very 
little to be said at present ; but you must promise me, my 
dear child, to let me talk to you more fully before lc»g. I 
think you will see the duty and necessity of taking advan- 
tage of the next early opportunity, if not oi this one." He 
rose as if to go. 

Alice stopped him. " Please don't^" she said^ whikt her 
vcnce faltered. " I think — ^I wish — ^I would much rather 
you should not go." 

Mr. Clifford sat down again mstantly. 

** I could be confirmed," exclaimed Alice, hurriedly ; *' I 
should like it ; but I could not—I am not good enough for^ 
the Holy Communicm ; and therefore I would rather wait 
entirely. I hope you understand, and will not be angry," 
she added beseechingly. 

Mr* OliflSnd answered ma tone of jjreatkbdiiesB. ^'Thank 
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jou, my lore : I like to bear your difficulties. No one could 
be angry witb you ; and you know you are one of my own 
cbildren. I can quite imderstand — " 

" And agree ?'' exclaimed Alice. 

*' Not entirely tbat ; but I think we shall agree after we 
have talked together a little. I am sure, Alice, now you 
are in earnest.'* 

I hope so/* said Alice, humbly. 
I am sure you are/' repeated Mr. Cliflford. '<I am 
certain that you would like to please God/' 
Yes, very much," replied Alice. 
Well, then, dear child, why should you wish not to do 
the one thing which He has especially commanded ?" 

** Because it is so serious — so awful," answered Alice. 

*' Doubtless ; no one can really tell how much so ; but it 
is just as serious and awful for me as for you." 
Only you are so much better," said Alice. 
That is not the question. The blessing in itself is in- 
finite, and the duty most solenm ; but it is commanded ; this 
is all we have to think of." 

" We must be fit," said Alice. 

*• How fit — in what degree ?" 

Alice did not know what to reply. 

'* Not perfect," said Mr. Clififord ; "because in that case no 
hum»i being would ever be fit. Then how good must we 
be ? how many virtues must we possess, before we are per- 
mitted to receive the Holy Communion ?" 

" We must wish to have them all," replied Alice. 

** And do you not wish it ? Is there any one wrong prac- 
tice which you are determined to encourage ?" 

" No, I hope not — ^I will try not," said Alice. 

** Yet you are still afraid ?" 

'' Because I am not sure of beii^ good afterwards," le- 
plied Alice. '* I cannot trust myself/' 

26* 
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" NeiUier can I» my love ; nor can Lady Caihaiine ; nor 
Madeline ; nor any person that ever lived. But the Bible 
tells us that however weak we may be in ourselves, yet ia 
our Saviour we are strong. Only, Alice, our trust must be 
shown by actions. It can be of no use to go to a physician 
and say, we will do what he bids us in every case except 
the one which he assures us is of the greatest importance." 

" But wicked people are kept from the Holy Communion/' 
said Alice ; " and every one says it is very dangerous to go, 
if we are wicked." 

** Unquestionably. But, Alice, you are not afraid to be 
confirmed ; you do nqt refuse to go before God, and prom- 
ise to keep the vows of your baptism." 

** Because I mean to try and do it," said Alice. 

" Then you are not wicked ; that is, not wilfuDy deter- 
mined to do wrongs There is therefore no obstacle of that 
kind." 

" I only wish to be sure that I shall not go back agun," 
said Alice. ** But all my hfe I have begun tibhigs and never 
finished them." 

" The certainty is in your own power much more than 
you think," answered Mr. Clifford. ** If you remember, when 
we talked together upon the shore, I spoke to you a great 
deal about your duties ; but I did not tell you how you could 
perform them. My wish was, I own, rather to alarm you, 
by showing you how many and difficult they were. I hoped 
by that means to rouse your fears and your energies. Kow 
that you really feel how impossible it is to fulfil them of 
yourself, I should like to consider what is to be done in such 



a case." 






We must pray, I know," said Alice. 

Yes, pray diligently — just mark the word — ^it is a very 
peculiar one to use on such a subject ; we should rather 
have said, I think, earnestly or fervently. The church says 
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diUfferUly—so also our blessed Lord declares^ 'That men 
ought always to pray and not to faint.' " 

** That never struck me before/' said Alice. 

" Very likely not. We are often enthusiastic and excited 
when we give directions to others. Our Lord on the con- 
trary is simple, clear, and, if one may be allowed to use the 
word without irreverence, practical His own prayer — 
what can be more quiet and yet more solemn than it is ?" 

** It is very beautiful,'' said Alice r *' but I very often 
think that I do not understand it." 

** We must be perfect to do that, because it is a per- 
fect prayer. If we never w^re to use any other, we could 
still put a meaning into those words to express all our 
wants." 

** But we must use others," said Alice. 

'^ Yes ; from the infirmity of our nature we require ch^pge 
to keep up our wandering attention. Still the Lord's 
Prayer is our model ; and one great peculiarity which must 
strike us when^we think about it, is its being so short and 
so calm." 

" I thought people were better the longer they prayed," 
said Alice. 

*' To like our prayers, fUid to find a great deal to pray 
for, is a sign of our ^vancement in goodness, no doubt," 
i^lied Mr» Clifford ; '* but if we are beginners in religion, 
we must take the instruction of beginners. Our Lord gave 
His disciples a prayer in few words. He Himself continued 
all night in prayer to God." 

"Then you would not have me use long prayers ?" said 
Alice. 

" Short prayers, but frequent, my love, would be my 
recommendation/ And this was what I wished particularly 
to speak to you about when you told me just now that 
jou could not trust yonrself, and that you could not b^ 
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■ore of going on rigiitly. You are, I allow^ natuiBllj lerj 
changeable ; jour moods nuy almost eveiy hoisr in the 
dhj. Now if jou can bring yourself to obey a fixed rule, 
quite independent of your other moods — a rule for. your 
prayers — I think it will go far towards giving you stability 
of character." 

** I know I must pray erery morning foid evening/' said 
Alice. 

" Yes, but that is not enough. Stated prayers in the 
day, at stated hours, are essential for a person of your 
character." 

'' But I am <^ten engaged," said-Alice, " and I can never 
answer for interruptions." 

" I am aware of that ; but I am sure also that nothing is 
ever accomplished either in religion or in common business, 
unless we put before ourselves some paramount object to 
which every thing else is to yield. If keeping to your 
fixed times of prayer is your object, you will attain it even 
if you are called upon to live amidst the bustle of a London 
life, instead .ctf in a retired country place." 

" But what hours ? — ^how can I manage ? I shall never 
know how to begin," said Alice. 

" There is a rule which has been practised at different 
times in the Christian Church as tQ hours of prayer/' re- 
plied Mr. Clifford ; '* and it is better to keep to example 
than to form plans of our own. I will give you a little 
book of Bishop Cosins', framed for the Protestant ladies 
who were in exile at the court of Charles the Second, when 
he was in France. It has, amongst many others, prayers 
for the morning, evening, and for the third, sixth, and 
ninth hours, which are memorable as connected with our 
Lord's sufferings." 

'*^ But I could not use them all," said Alice, 

** No, and I would not advise ydU to attempt ^t ; at least 
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at firBt. Perhaps you might find time twice in the day ; 
we will say at the sixth hour, which is twelve o'clock, and 
in the evenings which would he about six. The short ser- 
vices would ndt- occupy you much more than ten minutes 
each. When you have attended the church services in the 
week, you might alter them as you see fit, not to overburden 
yourself." 

*' And if interruptions come?" 

" Still endeavor to keep-as near to the time fixed as you 
can. It is order and habit which your mind wants, Alice ; 
something to strengthen it." 

*' But," said Alice, *' my thoughts will never be fixed at 
such strange times. I shall be thinking of my work, (»r 
reading, or what I have just left off doing." 

"A Christian," replied Mr. Clifford, "is bound to think 
upon God always ; any thiog, therefore, which breaks in 
upon our worldly thoughts, §xkd forces us to remember 
Him, must be most valuable." 

** I shall not keep the rule," said Alice ; *' I never did 
yet in my life keep any rul^ for more than a few days to- 
gether." 

''Well! suppose it should be so; suppose you are 
tempted to break it, you can begin again. If you break it 
twenty times you can recommence it as often. It is not so 
much an effort of mind, dependent upon health and spirits, 
which is required at the first moment ; it is an effort of the 
body ; to rise from your seat/ and leave your employment^ 
and go to your own room." 

'* But," exclaimed Alice, '' merely to do that will not be 
prayer." 

" Ko, but it will be the first step towards it ; it will be 
obedience, and by degrees the habit will recur as an in- 
stinct ; whatever you may be doing, even when travellhig 
or in company. The vary striking of the dock will be a 
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▼oioe snminoiiiBg you to God, and jou will learn to vuA it 
by short prayers when you cannot do more." 

** I will try to do as you say/' replied Alice. 

** Then, my love, I cannot have the slightest donbt of 
your success, and by-and-by your prayers will become a 
pleasure to you." 

Alice looked up with a smile, but said that she was sfiaid 
that would never be the case, for she always felt' dissatisfied 
with her prayers, as if she had not prayed for the people 
and things she ought, even when she tried to do so. 

" Perhaps the examination of the Lord's Prayer will be 
a help to you," replied Mr. Clifford. " One thing it teaches 
us very clearly, that we are to think more of God than of 
ourselves. We shall see this tf we study it well. We 
begin by calling Him * Our Father ;' and as children are 
always interested in a Father's honor, we pray next for 
His glory ; that ' Wa name may be hallowed,' and ' I£s 
kingdom come.' Afterwards, there follow short petitions 
for ourselves : our bodily wants, the forgiveness of our sins, 
freedom from temptation and the snares of the evil one ; 
and then again we recur to the thought of God's Majesty. 
Tfais is not like our usual notion of what prayer should be, 
is it Atice ?" 

'* No," answered Alice, '' and it seems impossible not to 
think of ourselves first." 

The perfection of religion is love," replied Mr. Clifford : 

and a very perfect Christian, loving His Saviour intensely, 
would long that His name might be hallowed, and His 
kingdom come, more than for any earthly blessing. But I 
am not going to speak to you particularly about this new, 
because I tiunk you are not likely to enter into it ; and of 
coulee much of our time must be spent in confession, and 
asldi^ for help. I mentioned it chiefly to suggest what we 
apt to forget, that interoession should (onn a chief 
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part of our prayers, because by it we promote the glory of 
God." 

<< There are such a number of persons to pray for/' said 
Alice, ** I cannot remember them all, and then I grow tired 
and think it very troublesome.'* 

** Did you ever see Bishop Andrews' form of intercession ? 
There is one for the Wednesday which might be used in 
two parts, at the two short services I mentioned for twelve 
and six o'clock. In the morning and evening you might 
content yourself with mentioning your particular relations 
and friends, and using the Lord's Prayer for all Christians. 
Only I would beg you to try and bring vividly before your 
mind the persons you are praying for ; imagine them, as it 
were, standing by you to be interceded for. Short and nu- 
merous intercessions are apt to become a form if we do not 
watch ourselves. When they are real, they help us ex- 
tremely in becoming charitable, and interested in persons 
about us." 

'' But there are other things besides intercession which 
are difficult," said Alice ; ** remembering all our faults is 
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Yes, there again you require division. Tou have a 
general idea of your chief faults; perhaps it n^ay be an 
assistance to you to take one of the most prominent, and 
make it an especial point of duty to guard against it." 

" That will be having my own way," said Alice. 

'* Yes, a dislike to interference and government ; this is 
particularly dangerous for you, my love, because it is the 
root of all your unhappiness with Lady Catharine. If you 
can once bring yourself to bend your will to hers, instead of 
wishing that she should bend hers to yours, your life will be 
very different from what it has been." 

'< It will be extremely difficult, I am afraid," said Alice. 

'^ No doubt it will ; and more so by-and-by than at pre»- 
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«nt. Whilst you are an invalid, the object of eveiy one k 
to pet 70a; bat if it please God that you should grow 
stroDg again, you most prepare to bear the roughnesses of 
life." 

'' Yes, I know/' said Alice, sighing. 

** Then look at the case brayely, my dear child. Snb- 
mission is your duty; thorough submission in all things, 
small as well as great, and to wishes as well as conmiands. 
Lady Catharine stands in the place of a parent. There is 
no duty more imperatively commanded than that oi unre- 
sisting obedience to our parents." 

" I will try," said Alice, but the tone, though sincere, was 
doubtful. 

'* Try and yet make up your mind not to be disheartened 
by failures. Only keep a constant watch. When you go 
to your noonday prayers, for instance, look back upon whst 
has passed mnce breakfast-time, and see how often you have 
been wilful ; the recollection of one fault will bring back 
others ; and you may inquire also whether you have been 
Yiun, idle, selfish, hasty, and so on. It will take less time 
than you think, and a short general confession and petition 
for help, perhaps only the verse of a Psalm, will, you may 
be sure, be accepted if sincere. So again at six o'clock, the 
same plan may be adopted. In that case your self-exami- 
nation at night will be much easier, and you will not be in- 
duced to give it up, or hurry over it, by sleep or fatigue. 
You had better not g^ive yourself more duty of the kind 
than yon can help at night ; rest, especially at your age, is 
very essential, and sitting up late prevents early rising, and 
makes the whole day go wrong." 

" Still, I shall only have a confused notion, I am afraid^" 
said Alice. 

** Then perhaps to help you, it may not be amiss to make 
a memorandum of the principal faults you have noticed in 
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jourself at these times of self-examination ; only let them 
be made simply and shortly, without any expressions of 
feeling that may tend to vanity and self-consciousness, and 
from time to time destroyed. Perhaps it would be well to 
keep them for a week, and look them over every Friday, 
which is the day especially appointed for confession and hu- 
miliation. And, my l^ve," continued Mr. Cli£fbrd, ** I thixk 
you will find these outward rules of use ; but I hope I need 
not urge upon you, that if you were to be||in them now, 
and continue them unbroken till the day oflj^our death, they 
must be worse than useless without the aid of the Spirit of 
God, and the devotion of your secret heart." 

" You have not told me about thanksgiving," swd Alice ; 
*' but I should like to be helped in that too." 

" I have said little about it," replied Mr. Clifford, ** be- 
cause it is the first part of our prayers likely to become a 
pleasure to us ; you will soon find it make you happy to re- 
member, besides, the infinite blessings which are common to 
XU3 all, the little pleasures and peculiar mercies you have en- 
joyed yourself in the day, and to say that you are grateful 
for them. It will make you realize, perhaps more than 
any thing, that God is your Friend." 

Alice sighed deeply. 

"You sigh, my dear child, you distrust yourself; why 
shotdd you ? or rather why should you not trust to God ?" 

" Because I have tried, and always gone back," said Alice. 

''Then try again ; pray again; above all, Alice, make up 
your mind to receive the Holy Commimion the very first 
opportunity which is offered you : and never, except from 
absolute necessity, omit it. How greatly it will be the means 
of strengthening you it will be impossible for you to imagine." 

*' The service is so solemn," said Ahce. ** When I have 
practised the rules some time, perhaps I shall be more fit. I 
am sure now I shall never feel as I ought." 

27 
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** You make the common mistake, my love, and a very 
great one it is. You measure fitness by feeling, and the 
beuefits of the Holy Communion by the amount of your own 
goodness. God, on the contrary, sees us all unfit, all sinful. 
Still He says, ' Come.' Sorrow for the past, sincerity, ol 
purpose for the future, and an honest, childlike faith, are 
the wedding garments required. If I did not think you 
possessed these, Alice, I should say as I did before, wait; 
but wait not^nly for the Holy Communion, but for your 
confirmation, j^ not go before God with a double mind. 
Do not dare to make Him a promise which in your heart 
you do not intend to perform." 

Alice' answered humbly, " I think I intend to perform it" 
" Then, dear .chjld, trust that intention to God. He will 
keep what you commit to Him ; and whenever you are in- 
clined to be disheartened,'go.toij^ aiid CDBlfiut it to Him 
again. I mean this literally. I could tell you, Alice, of in- 
stances in which persons with most serious natural faults — 
faults, perhaps, of all others the most difficult to cure, have 
been placed in circumstances likely to foster them to the ut- 
most, — ^so much so, that any one looking at the case would 
say that they could not escape ; and I have known the per- 
sons themselves to be actually frightened at their position, 
from a sense of their own powerlessness ; and yet, after 
committing themselves entirely to God and asking Him to 
save them, finding themselves saved, they knew not how ; not 
merely enabled to battle with temptation, but in a measure 
unconscious of its power." 

I know faults can be conquered," said Alice. 
Yes^ but these faults were not conquered ; they re- 
mained still in the disposition, and showed themselves on 
other occasions, though, of course, they were carefully 
guarded against ; but the strange thing is, that in the pe- 
culiar case in which the danger seemed so imminent, they 
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Wfsre comparatiYely unfelt. These instances are as plain 
answers to prayer, as clear interpositions of God in our be- 
Lalf, as the curing of a physical disease would be. . I men- 
tion them just to show what help you have at hand at all 
moments. The very instability of your disposition may be 
converted into a blessing, if it should teach you to throw 
yourself more fully upon God." 

Alice looked happier and more hopeful ; yet she could 
not bring herself to say what Mr. Clifford wished. He 
asked her again whether she could now agree to his propo- 
sal. She would think, she said ; she would let him know. 

" But, m^ love, are there any more reasons ? Is there 
any thing you have not told me ?" 

*' No, nothing, except — " 

" Except what ?" 

" Except that I am afraid, and that I shall not keep my 
thoughts properly fixed, and that my feelings are always so 
cold in church ; — every thing distracts me." 

" Very likely ; some persons do find it more difficult to 
keep up their attention properly in church than in private : 
these are individual peculiarities; they do not afiect the 
great question of our sincerity." 

** But it will be very wicked not to attend, then?" said 
Alice. 

'* Not to try to attend, and not to care about it would be 
very wicked," replied Mr. Cliflford ; " but you must be pre- 
pared to find your thoughts wander ; it may be even more 
than usual when you are to engage for the first time in such 
a very solemn service. The sense of novelty — ^the uncer- 
tainty as to what you are exactly to do — physical nervous- 
ness — all these things will tend to disturb you — ^perhaps to 
make you quite cold ; but these are not true tests of our 
condition or our acceptance. And when you are conscious 
of them, do not try to work yourself up to a state of excite* 
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ment ; prajr that you may be assisted ; and instead of think- 
ing of yourself, think of your Saviour ; thipk of those parts 
of the Gospel which speak of His sufferings, and endeavor, 
if you can, to realize them ; or read some of the prophetical 
Psalms ; go out of yourself as much as you can ; try to for- 
get whether you are feeling much or little ; and remember, 
the question for self-examination will be, how you endeavor 
to prepare for your infinite privilege ; to keep up the re- 
membrance of it, and to struggle against your faults after- 
wards. The first little act of self-denial, when you return 
home, done with a special remembrance that you have been 
a partaker of the Holy Communion, will, as it were, stamp 
the act upon your heart." 

" And when I have to go again, I shall never think I 
have prepared myself properly," said Alice. 

" You will find the preparation comparatively easy, if 
you can keep steadily to the rules I motioned just now," 
said Mr. Clifford. ** Self-examination will be a light task 
when it is so constantly performed ; though it will be right, 
at such seasons, to take a larger view of your conduct, and 
see if you can discover any marked progress from one month 
to another. You may also read with attention particular 
parts of the Bible, such as our Saviom-'s sermon on the 
mount, St. Paul's exhortations to the Romans, in the 12th 
chapter of his Epistle ; or to the Ephesians in the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th cha][)ters ; or, again, the description of charity in the 
13th chapter of the 1st Epistle to the Corinthians, and com- 
pare your conduct with the laws laid down in them. But I 
do not advise you to add very much to your usual readiqg 
and prayers at these times. I think you would find it bet- 
ter rather to make alterations in those to which you are ac- 
customed. Instead, for instance, of using the short services 
exactly as they are put down in Bishop Cosin's Devotions, 
to choose other Psalms, or to fix upon other prayers more 
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peculiarly siutable ; remembering that although it is most 
needful to recollect our own ofifences, it is quite as much, if 
not more so, to dwell upon the mercy purchased for us by 
our Saviour's sufferings. The more we can think of Him, 
the safer and happier we shall be. I do not mean to imply 
from what I have said, that special, lengthened preparation 
is not good. When persons have but little leisure for devo- 
tion generally, it is most necessary ; but I would rather 
spread your preparation over a longer space of time ; — ^in 
fact, teach you to feel that you were always prepared." 

Or never prepared," said Alice, with a faint smile. 

Never prepared," repeated Mr. Clifford, emphatically. 
" You are right, Alice ; it is * never prepared ;' that we 
must feel more and more. — But, my love, we stand upon the 
same ground there. Have you any thing else to say ?" 

Nothing ; not that I can remember> only — " 

Only you will consent, my own dear child; you will 
not draw back again ?" Alice held out her hand in token 
of assent. He took it in one of his, and laying the other 
upon her head, said : " May God bless you and keep you, 
my child ; and give you peace both now and evermore." 






« 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



Thb deep-toned bells of Laneton Church pealed joyfully 
on the morning of the Confirmation. Early, quite early, 
when the sim had but lately risen upon the earth, they 
poured forth their hallowed greeting, summoning many a 
young heart to wake from the dreams of earth, and prepare 
for the warfare of eternity. 

Euth was among the first to rise — ^to rememhier that a 

21* 
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solemn day at length was come, and to make an effort for 
its proper celebration. And Madeline had no wish to linget 
m indolence. The watchword for that day, and for the 
whole future of their lives, was to be — energy. " Whatso- 
ever thy heart findeth to do, do it with thy might ; for there 
is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave whither thou goest.'* It was a quiet, silent energy 
which was required now ; to keep in mind the remembrance 
of the vows they were about to renew ; and to prevent their 
thoughts from being distracted by the unusual excitement 
in the village, by the arrival of the Bishop, and all the at- 
tendant interest of a ceremony comparatively rare. These 
are the real trials of all such occasions, and Ruth was pained 
to find how much they disturbed her. But all was forgot- 
en, when at length she found herself with Madeline in the 
ohurch, and no longer called upon to give heed to any thing 
save the duty before her. One thought alone drew her at- 
tention occasionally aside, when her eye wandered to a dis- 
tant spot, where Alice sat apart, leaning against a cushion, 
and supported by Lady Catharine. 

Poor Alice ! she looked very ill on that morning, but she 
did not cry ; and she sat perfectly still, without once look- 
ing up. She seemed scarcely to have the power to seek 
herself for a blessing ; only she was humble, and penitent, 
and willing to receive it. The sight of her caused Ruth a 
sharp pang. All her mistakes and etrors rose up before 
her with renewed self-reproach ; and when she thought of 
the promise to be made, her heart misgave her with the 
doubt whether it could ever be performed. But it was too 
late then to draw back, and Ruth did not really wish it. 
She was learning to trust herself to a Higher Power ; to 
trust as simply as Madeline, whose face bore the grave but 
exquisitely sweet expression of one about to be placed in a 
position oi new and untried responsibility, and full of reso- 
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lution and hope, because loving too much to fear that she 
should ever be forsaken. 

Yes ; it is pleasant, it is a real happiness, to bow our- 
selves to the service of One to whom our hearts are given. 
If there is delight in the devotion of a wife to her husband ; 
if there is a proud satisfaction in loyalty, or a pure enthu- 
siasm in patriotism ; surely also, there is a higher, a more 
ennobling happiness in offering ourselves to our Saviour, in 
pledging ourselves to be the faithful soldiers and servants 
of Christ, even to our life's end. 

The service proceeded, differing but little from the usual 
form. A short question was asked, a still shorter answer 
given — ^and the act was over. 

So it is often in this world ; we speak for a moment — ^we* 
promise for eternity. Then Ruth, and Madeline, and Alice, 
knelt together to be blessed. And what a blessing it was 
which they received ! Strengthening and inspiriting ; full 
of hope for a daily increase of happiness upon earth — of 
rest in the eternal kingdom of glory. Ruth's tears fell fast, 
but peacefully. The prospect of heavenly aid was the only 
trust of a contrite spirit. And Alice's hands shook as she 
held by the altar rail, trying to understand where she was, 
and what she was doing ; and whilst distressed at her be- 
wildered feelings, still satisfied with the sense of performing 
a duty ; and Madeline, self-possessed in manner and tran- 
quilly happy, forgot her own powerlessness as the eagerness 
of fervent resolution melted into the quiet rest of undoubt- 
ing faith. 

When the service was ended, Alice was carried back to 
the Manor, watched with inexpressible tenderness by Lady 
Catharine ; and Ruth and Madeline returned to the Parson- 
age, to receive that warm, fond kiss of a parent's love, the 
remembrance of which, when the reality is beyond our 
reach, we must bear with an aching longing to our grave. 
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They spent the evening together at the. Manor. Kuth i It 
and Madeline were alone with Alice when the cloek struck I ^^'^ 
nine. They had fallen into a conversation which interested I too \ 
them — ^a recollection of school days. Ruth noticed the 
hour, and Madeline sud she could not have imagined it half 
as late. Alice rose instantly. 

'' Qood-night, dears/' she said. ** I must go. It is my 
bedtime now, till I get well." 

" Must you indeed ?'' 

" Yes; Lady Catharine wishes it.*' 

No one said a word more. Alice put on her shawl, and 
went to find Lady Catharine. She met her on the stairs. 
* " I was coming to look for you, my lave. I did not like 
to disturb you ; but it is best to be particular." 

'' I heard the clock strike," said AHce, '* and I knew it 
would be best to go. I came to wish you good night." 

*' Dear child ! it seems very hard you should be inter- 
rupted ; but you must grow strong again." 

/'It IS not so very hard," said Alice; ''and I like to 
please you," she added, as she held up her face to be kissed. 

" And what did Ruth and Madeline say ?" asked Lady 
Catharine, whilst she wrapped Alice's shawl more closely 
round her throat, to keep her from the draught on the stairs. 

" Nothing, when they knew it was right." 

Lady Catharine smiled, and answered, " God bless you, 
my child, and them, too !" and Alice went away. 
. Sunday came — ^bright as the day of Confirmation ; but 
quiet, like other Sundays. Some days and some feelings 
are not to be described. Words are human and imperfect ; 
feelings, the purest and the best, are the gift of the Spirit 
of God. 

If sincerity and humbleness of heart are acceptable in the 
sight of Heaven, then were Alice, and Ruth, and Madeline 
accepted when they knelt to receive their first CommunioD. 
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It was a moment full of deep awe — of a sense of incompre- 
hensible mercy — of hopes scarcely understood — of privileges 
too great to be realized ; a season, the blessedness of which 
was perceived in remembrance, rather than in its reality. 

Others, more advanced in their Christian course, could 
better comprehend it — at least could be more grateful for 
it — ^most especially the parents, who then saw themselves 
bound to their precious children by the most hallowed of 
all ties ; and she, the widow, once desolate, who read in 
that solemn act the pledge that the one treasure of her life 
should be hers forever in heaven. 

" Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink 
His blood, ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth My flesh 
and drinketh My blood, hath eternal life, and I will raise 
him up at the last day." 



Ruth, and Madeline, and Alice, were now fully Christians. 
They were to begin life for themselves. 

We may think that it would be well to follow them far- 
ther ; we may desire to know how it fared with them in 
that long and dangerous journey ; we may feel some wish 
to know the period of their probation upon earth; and 
where, after the toil and the conflict were ended, they were 
laid to rest in their last calm sleep. 

But the future is sometimes to be read by the past, not 
mdeed perfectly, yet sufficiently. They who give them- 
selves to God in their youth, will be protected by Him to 
their old age. We may picture Alice to ourselves as still 
struggling against the inherent faults of her character; 
sometimes fretted by interruption, sometimes inclined to re- 
bel against authority ; but we may be certain that the prin- 
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ciple witihin must rise superior to all such evil ; and we may 
imagme the Manor to be still occasionally dull, and Lady 
Catharine inclined to be strict, but love and obedience will 
by degrees melt even the most firmly fixed habits, and Lady 
Catharine Hyde's deep affection, an^ consciousness of her 
own imperfection, might well be trusted to ensure Alice's 
happiness. 

And at the Parsonage, — ^with Mr. and Mrs. Clifford, and 
Madeline, and Ruth, — ^it can scarcely be difficult to prophe- 
sy something of the course of after-years. We may surely 
foresee the unwearying energy with which Ruth would la- 
bor to coiTect her hidden faults ; how she would pray, and 
slrive, and watch ; and when overtaken by sin, repent and 
strive again ; and pursue the straightforward path, under 
the remembrance of the time when, in bygone years, she 
had wandered from it into error ; and how the clear stream 
of Madehne's Christian life would flow onwards to the end, 
even as it had so early begun, disturbed, it might be, for 
one moment, by the pollutions of earth, but the next reflect- 
ing untroubled the hues of heaven. 

Such as they were in life such would they be in death. 
May God in His mercy grant that the history of their early 
years may not have been written in vain. 



THB END* 
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By John Milton. With Notes, by Rev. H. Stebbing. One volume, 18mo« 
cloth, 33 cts. ; gilt leaves, 50 cts. 

PoUoh. — The Course of Time^ 

By Robert Pollok. With a Life of the Author, and complete Analytical In- 
dex, prepared expressly for this edition. 32mo, frontispiece, 38 cts. 

Poetic La^on {The)^ or Aphorisms from the Poets. 

Edited by Ben. Cassedat. Miniature size, 38 cts. 

Pope. — Th^ Wb7'Jos 

Of Alexander Pope. Complete, with Notes by Dr. Warburton, and illostra- 
tions on Steel. 16mo, $1,50 ; gilt edges, $2,25 ; morocco, $3,00. 

Southey. — The Complete Poetical Wo?'Jos 

Of Robert SoiTTHET, Esq., LL. D. The ten volume London edition in one 
elegant volume, royal 8vo. Illustrated with a Portrait and several fine Steel 
Engi-avings, $3,50 ; gilt edges, $4,50 ; morocco, $6,50. 

Contents. — Joan of Arc, Juvenile and Minor Poems, Thalaba the Deatroy- 
er, Madoc, Ballads and Metrical Tales, The Curse of Kehama, Roderick, the 
last of the Goths, The Poet's t^ilgrimage to Wateiloo, Lay of the Laureate 
Vision of Judgment, Oliver Newman, &rC. 

Scott. — Lady of tJie Ldke^ 

A Poem. By Sir Walter Scott. 18mo, cloth, 38 cts. ; gilt edges, 50 cts. 

Scott. — JMa/rmion^ 

A Tale of flodden Field. By Sir Walt. Scott. 18mo, 38 cts. ; gilt edg., 50 eta, 

Scott. — Lay of the Last Minsi/rd^ 

A Poem. By Sir Walter Soott. 18mo, 25 cts. ; gilt edged, 38 cts. 

ScoU. — The Poetical Works 

Of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Contaming "Lay o? i^« \iMX'^\x»*x^»"^^sis«sNss^ 
Lady of the Lake, Don Roderick, Rokeby, Ba\\iid%,\*^fvcft,«sA'e»w«p^.'«^ 

Life of the Auttior. IlIuBtrated with six. StfteY \ift®««si^» 0^»^to\* v 

01^5; gUt edges, $2fi0 ; morocco $^.^0. 
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POETRY. 
Tluymaon. — Ths Seasons^ 

A Poem. By James Tbomsoh. One volume, 32mo, cloth, gilt leaver, 38 cti 

Tcu^'io. — TJie Jerusalem Delivet^ed 

Of ToRQOATO Tasso Translated into English Spenserian verse, with a Life of 
the Author, by J. H. Wiffen. Two volumes of the last London edition, reprinted 
in one elegant 16mo volume, illustrated with a finely engraved Portrait and 
several beautiful Steel Engravings, |( 1,50 ; gill edges, ||^,25 ; morocco, $3,00. 

Token of Affection^ Friefudship^ Love^ Memembranjce., 

The Heart. 31 cents each volume. ' 

Youn/f. — Night Thoughts. 

The Complaint, or Night Thoughts. By Eowakd Youmo, D. D. Miniaton 
size volume, elegantly printed, 38 cts. 

EELIGIOUS. 
Arnold. — Itughy School Sernfions. 

Sermons preached in the Chapel of Rugby School, with an address before £loD^ 
firmation. By 7'bomas Arnold, D.D. One volume, 16mo, 50 cts. 

AntJwn. — An Easy Cdtechism for Children ', 

Or, The Church Catechism with Scripture Proofs. By Henry Anthon, D.D., 
Rector of St. Mark's Church, New- York. Part 1, price 6^ cts. 

Anthon. — Catechisms on the Homilies of the Chwck. 

By Hbnrt Anthon, D.D. 18mo., paper cover, 6^ cts. 

A Kempis. — Of the Imitatimi of Christ : 

Four Books by Thomas ft. Kempis. 16mo, $1,00. Reduced to 75 cts. 

Bv/rnet. — A7b Mbposition of the XXXIX. Articles 

of the Church of England. By Gilbert Burnet, D.D., late Bishop of Salis- 
bury. With an Appendix, containing the Augsburg Confession, Creed of Pope 
Pius IV , &c. Revised and corrected with copious Notes and Additional Refer- 
ences, by the Rev. James R. Page, A.M. One handsome 8vo volume, $2,00 

yJBv/rnet. — The History of the Reformation of the 

Church of England. By Gilbert Burnet, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Salisbury ; 
with the Collection of Records and a copious Index, revised and corrected, 
with Additional Notes and a Preface, by the Rev. E. Nares, D.D. Illustrated 
with twenty-three engraved Portraits. 4 vols., $8,00. Reduced to $6,00. 

A cheap edition is printed, containing the History in -.hree volames, without the Records, 
waich form the fourth volume of the above. Price, $3,50. 

Bearoen. — A Help to Catechisvag. 

For the use of Clergymen, Schools, and Private Families. By James Beavbn 
D.D., Professor of Theology at King's College, Toronto. Revised and adapted 
to the use of the Protestant Episcopal Chuf ch in the United States. By Henry 
Anthon, D.D 18mo, paper, 6^ cents. 

Bradley. — JFcmiil/y a/nd Pa/rish, Senrmmbs : 

JPreached at Clapham and GlaBbwnf. ^7 >Jtve. ^e^. ^^^^^\a^. ^?^j». 
iae Merenth London ^tion. Two voVHuea m oxie.^^o. ^^,^ 
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RELIGIOUS. 

>^ of Common Prayer — New Stcmdard HJdition. 

B Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments and othe» 
e« and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the use of the Protestant 
scopal Church in the United States of America, together with the Psaltei oi 
ims of David. Illustrated with Steel Engravings by Overbeck, and a finely 
Qiinated title page, in various elegant bindings. Five different sizes. 

idhy. — Practical Sermons 

every Sunday throughout the year and principal holidays. Two vc'umea 
Snglish edition in one 8vo, $1,5U. 
^ The above two volumes may be bound in one. Price, $2,00. 

den. — Co7ico7*da^nce of the New Testament. 

Alexander Cruden, M.A. With a Memoir of the Author, by W. Young* 
i. Abridged from the last London edition, by William Patton, D.D. Pc"- 
L. One volume, 32mo, sheep, 50 cents. 

er. — -TJie Mass aifhd Pvhrics 

the Roman Catholic Church, translated into English, with Notes and Ke- 
ks. By the Rev. Johk R. Cotter, A.M. 18mo, 50 cents. 

rice. — Scriptwre Promises^ 

ler their proper heads, representing the Blessmgs Promised, and the Datiee 
rhich Promises are made. By Samuel. Clarke, D.D. 37^ cents. 

/ns. — The Pectm^y of Valeliead; 

The Records of a Holy Home. By the Rev. R. W. Evans. From the 
Ifth English edition. One volume, l6mo, 75 cts. Reduced to 50 cts. 

er. — The Primitive Doct/rine of Election; 

an Historical Inquiry into the Ideality and Causation of Scriptural IClection, 
received and maintained in the primitive Church of Christ. By Georox 
jiLEY Faber, B.D. One volume, 8vo, $1,75. 

ter. — Essays on Christian Morals^ 

lerimental and Practical Originally delivered as Lectures at Broadmead 
ipel, Bristol. By John Foster. One volume, l8mo, 50 cents. 

sley. — Portrait of a Chv/rchmom. 

the Rev. W. Gfesley, A.M. From the seventh English edition. One 
;aut volume, l6mo, 75 cts. Reduced to 50 cts. 

dey. — A Treatise on Preaching^ 

I Series of Letters. By the Rev. W. Gresley, M.A. Revised, with Supple- 
itary Notes, by the Rev. Benjamin I. Haight, M.A., Rector of .\ll Saints 
ir«;h, N, Y. One volume, I2mo, $1,25 

h. —The Cross of Christ ; 

Meditations on the Death and Passion of our Blessed Lord and Saviour, 
ted by W. F. Hook, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. l6mo, G3 cis. Reduced to 50 eta. 

]cer. — TJie Co77vplete WarJcs 

that learned and judiciouB divine, Mr. Ricraud B.ooile.'Bl^ vavCci ^w %.os.^^«scv. 
is Life and death, by Isaac Walton. Arrainged \)Y vVvt ^«n. ^^^ YcjW*.^ 

FiTBt American from the last Oxford edilvon. WwXv ^ eovcv\\«\^ ^^iv.'t^^vwX 
, and Index of the texts of Scripture, prepared expi««^^ ^«^ "^^ <tCi\v»»a»- 
'olumea, 8vo, $4,00. 
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EELIGIOUS. 

Ives. — The Apostles' Doctrine and Fellowship; 

Five Sermons, preached in the principal Churches of his Diocese, daring hil 
Spring Visitauon, 1844. By the Right Rev. L. S. Ives, D.D.. LL.D. I6ms 
63 cents. Kedoced to 50 cents. 

James. — Happiness^ its Natwre and Sov/rces. 

By Rev. John Anoell James. One volume, 32mo, 25 cents. 

Taines. — The Young Man from Some. 

In a Series of Lectures, especially intended for the Moral AdvancemeDt (i 
Youth. By Rev. John Angell James. Fifth edition. One vol. 18mo,38d^ 

James. — The Widow Directed 

To the Widow's God. By Kev. John Anoell James. One vol I8n 
38 cents. 

Jarvis. — A Reply to Doctor MiVner^s " Mid of Be 

giou9 Controversy,** so &r as the Churches of the English CommanioD 
concerned. By Samuel Farmar Jarvis, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 75 cents. 

Kehle. — The Christian Year. 

Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holidays throughout the Year. 
75 cents; illustrated, {$1,00. 

Kingsley, — The Saxyred Ghoir. 

A Collection of Church Music, consisting of Selections from the most disti 
guished Authors, among whom are the names of Haydn, Mozart, Beetbon 
Pergolessi, &;c., &.C , with several pieces of Music by the Author; also a Pi 
gressive Elementary System of Instruction for Pupils By George Kinssli 
Author of the Social Choir, &c., Slc. A new edition. 75 cents. 

Ijight in the DioeUing / 

Or, a Harmony of the Four Gospels, with short and simple Remarks, adapi 
to Reading at Family Prayers, and arranged in 365 sections, for every day 
the year. By the author of" Peep of Day," ** Line upon Line," etc., etc. ( 
volume, Bvo, $1,75. 

Lyra Apostolica. 

From the Fifth English edition. One elegantly-printed volume, 75 cts. 

Alagee — On Atonement and Sa/yrifice. 

DiBcourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement 
Sacrifice, and on the Principal Arguments advanced, and the Mode ofRw 
ing employed by the Opponents of those Doctrines, as held by the Establis 
Church. By the late most Rev. William Magee, D. D., Archbishop of Dol 
Two volumes, tivo, $5,U0. 

AfarshalL — Notes on the Episcopal Polity 

Of tlie Holy Catholic Church, with some account oft he Developments of 

dern Religious Systems By Thomas William Marshall, B. A., of the 1 

cesc of Salisbury. Edited by .Jonathan M. Wainwright, DD. With «' 

B.nd complete Index o{ v,\\e "^wV^ecxs «iuA oC iKe Texts of Scripture. One 

ISnio, $ 1 ,25. Reduced lo %\ .ViQ . 

Manninq. — Tl\je Umtij of tlie G^^^^^^^;^^ 

lly the Rev. Henry ^i>wm.t> ^^^^''''^^.v^" Kxc\v^^^^«^ ^\^\. 
One volume, l6mo, 8-2,00. ^educv^ vo 1^ cv^. 
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EELIGIOUS. 

Mmvrice. — The Kingdom of Christ ; 

Or, Hints respecting the Principles, Constitution and Ordinances of the Catholii 
Church. By Rev. Frederic Denison Maurice, M. A., London. One voluoie 
8vo, 600 pages, $250. 

Matf'iniony. — The Manual of Mat/i^mony^ 

And Connubial Companion ; gathered together for the Safety of the Single 
and the Weal of the Wedded. By a Bachelor. One volume, miniature size, 3 1 \ 

More. — Practical Piety. 

By Han.vah More. Two volumes, 3Smo, frontispieces, 75 cts. 

Mm'e. — Private Devotion : 

A Series of Prayers and Meditations, with an Introductory Essay on Prayer 
chiefly from the writings of Hannah M6re. From the twenty-fifth Londcc 
edition. One volume, 32mo, frontispiece, cloth gilt, 31 cts. 

Newnum. — Pa/rochial Sermons. 

By John Henrt Newman, B.D. Six volumes of the English edition in twc 
vols. 8vo, $5,00. 

Newman. — Sermons hearing on Subjects of the Day. 

By John Henry Newman, B.D. lvol.,12mo. Reduced to $1,00. 

Ogilhy. — On Lay-Baptism. 

An Outline of the Argument against the Validity of Lay-Baptism. By John 
D. Ogilby, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical Histery. One vol., l2mo, 75 ct«. 

OgiVyy. — Catholic Chv/rch in England and America. 

Three Lectures: L The Church in England and America, Apostolic and Cath- 
olic. H. The Causes of the English Reformation. HL Its Character and Re- 
sdlis. By John D. Ogilby, D.D. Reduced to 50 cts. 

Palme7\ — A Treatise on the Chv/rch of Christ. 

Designed chiefly for the use of Students in Theology. By the Rev. William 
Palmer, M. A , of Worcester College, Oxford. Edited, with Notes, by the 
Right Rev. W. R. Whittingham, D.D, Bishop of the Prot. Epis. Church in the 
Diocese of Maryland. Two volumes, 8vo, $5,00. 

Parables of ov/r Ijord; 

Richly illuminated with appropriate borders printed in colors, and in black and 
gold ; with a design from one of the early German engraverti. Square fcp 8vo, 
in a massive carved binding, in the style of the beginning of the 16th century. 
Price $3,50. 

Paget — Tales of the Village. 

By the Rev. Francis E. Paget, M. A. 3 vols., 18mo. Reduced to $1,25. 

Pearson. — An Exposition of the Creed. 

By John Pearson, D.D., late Bishop of Chester. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing the principal Greek and Latin Creeds. Revis^'d and coritcied by the Rev. 
W- S. Dobson, M. A., Peterhouse, Cambridge. One vol. 8vo, $2,00. 

Philip!— Devotional aiid Eocperiwmital G'ldde^. 

By Robert Philip. With, an Introductory Eiaaai^ \i^ ^e^ . K5^\x ^'^^'' 
Two volumes, 12mo, $1,75. Contaimng Gmde Xo \\vt ^ex^^^^^^ ™^' 
the Devotional, Guide to the ThougVitl\i\ , Guide \.o xVe \>vi>ittVKv^.v^^'^ 
the CoiiscientioiiB, Guide to Redemption. 
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RELIGIOUS. 
Philip. — Yotmg Marias Oloaet Lih^ai^. 

By Robert Phiup. With an Introductory Essay by Rev. Albert BanM 
12ino, 91,00. 

Philip. — Lady^s Closet Library. 

The Marys, or Bewity of Female Holiness ; The Marthas, or Varieties of Fe- 
male Piety ; The Lydias^or Development of Female Character ; The HannnH 
or Maternal Influence of Sons. By Robert Philip. Each vol., 18mo, 50 eta 

Philip. — Love of the Spirit traced in his Work,' 

A Companion to the Experimenul Guides. By Robest Philip. One vtlume, 
IHmo, 50 cts. 

Psalte?\ The; or Psalms of David : 

Together with the Canticles of the Morning and Evening Prayer and Occasion* 
nl Offices of the Church, figured for Chanting : to which are prefixed an Ex- 
planatory Prefiice and a Selection of Chants. Edited by W. A. MuLENBEBeHi 
D D. 1 vol. 12mo, 50 cts. Cheap binding, 38 eta. 

Pulpit Cyclopcedia anfid Minister's Companion. 

Containing three hundred and sixty Skeletons and Sketches of Sermons, and 
eighty-two Essays on Biblical Learning, Theological Studies, and the Compo- 
sition and Delivery of Sermons. By the Author of *' Sketches and Skeleton! 
of 400 Sermons," " Christian Daily Portion," etc. The London edition of four 
volumes complete in one Svo. vol. of over 600 pages, $2,50. 

Sermons. 

Five Hundred Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons, suited for all occasions ; 
including nearly one hundred on Types and Metaphors, l&y the author of 
Pulpit Cyclopedia. Large Svo, (230. 

Slierloch — TJie Practical Christian ; 

Or, the Devout Penitent ; a Book of Devotion, conta&ung the Whole Duty of a 
Christian In all Occasions and Necessities, fitted to the main use of a holy life. 
By R. Sherlock, D.D. With a Life of the Author, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Wilson. Author of" Sacra Privata," &-c. l6mo. Reduced to 75 cents. 

Spencer. — The Christian Instructed 

in the Ways of the Gospel and the Church, in a series of Discourses delivered 
at St. James's Church, Goshen, N. Y. By the Rev. J. A. Spencer, M.A., late 
Rector. One volume, 16mo. Reduced to $1,00. 

Spinckes. — Manual of Private Devotion : 

Collected from the writings of Archbishop Laud, Bishop Andrews, Bishop Ken, 
Dr. Hickes, Mr. Kettlewell, Mr. Spinckes, and other eminent old English 
divines. With a Preface by the Rev. Mr. Spinckes. Edited by Francis £. 
Paget, M.A. One elegant volume, 16mo. Reduced to 75 cents. 

Sutton. — Disce Vi/oere — Learn to Live : 

Wherein is shown that the Life of Christ is and ought to be an Express Pattern 
for Imitation unto the Life of a Christian. By Christopher Sutton, D.D. 
16mo. Reduced to 75 cents. 

Swari. — Letters to My GodcMXd, 

By the Rev. J. W. Swart, A M.> o? iVve\>voce«ft oi^wJuwxi^^^^'H^xH.. ^5». 
volume, 32mo, cloth, gilt leaves, 3S ceu\a. 
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RELIGIOUS. 

Sdf'JBbkmii nation ; 

A Form of Seif-Examination, with a few Directions for Daily Use. 32mo, 6^ cts. 

Taylor^ Bvslwp Jef^eniy, — Hol/y Living cmd Dying. 

A new edition. One volume l2mo, $1,00. 

%ylxjr. — The Saai^ed Orde)' and Offices of JEptsco- 

paq/ Assttrted and Maintained ; to which is added, Clerus Domini, a Discourse 
on the Office Ministerial. By Bishop Jeremy Taylor, D.D. 16mo, 75ct8. 

Taylor, — The Golden Or ove: 

A choice Manual, containing what is to be Believed, Practised, and Desired, 
or Prayed for ; the Prayers being fitted for the several Days of the Week. To 
which is added, a Guide for the Penitent. Also, Festival Hymns, &c. By the 
Right Rev. Bishop Jeremy Taylor. One volume, 16mo, 50 cents. 

Trench, — Notes on tlie Parables of ow* Lord. 

By the Rev. Rich'd C. Trench, M.A. From the 3d Lend. ed. 1 vol. 8vo, $1,75. 

Waisbn. — Lect/u/res on Conf/rnfiation. 

The Pastor Preparing his Flock for Confirmation ; four Lectures. By the 
Rev. Alex. Watson, A.M. 18mo, 12^ cents. 

Whiston. — The Constitution of the Holy Apostles^ 

Including the Canons ; Whiston*s version, revised from the Greek ; with a 
Prize Essay at the University of Bonn, upon their origin and contents ; trans- 
lated fi*om the German by the Rev. Ira Chase, D.D. 1 vol 8vo, $2,50. 

Wilberforce. — Ma/rmalfor Oonmvwnica/nts ; 

Or, The Order for Administering the Holy Communion ; conveniently arranged 
with Meditations and Prayers from old English Divines ; being the Eucharis- 
tica of S/ MUCL Wilberforce, D.D., Bishop of Oxford. 38 cents. 

WiUmi. — Expository Lectv/res on St. PauCs Epistle 

to the Colossians ; in which the Apostle's argument respecting the Errors on 
the subject of the Mediation of Christ, prevailing at Colosse, is applied to the 
present ^ircuijstances of our Protestant Church. By Daniel Wilson, Biihop 
of Calcutta. One volume, 12mo. Reduced to 75 cents 

Worien of the Bible^ 

Delineated in a Series of Sketches of remarkable Females mentioned in the 
Holy Scriptures. Illustrated by eighteen charact* ristic Steel Engravings. 
Edited by J M. Wainwright, D.D. One volume imperial bvo, embossed 
leather, $7,00; morocco elegant, $10,00. 

Wmnen of tlie Neio Testamient^ 

Delineated in a Series of Sketches. Illustrated with eighteen beautiful Steel 
Engravings. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Sprague. One volume imperial 8to, to 
match *• Women of the Bible." 

Wyatt. — lite ChristioAi Altar ; 

Or, Office of Devotion for the use of persons receiving the Lord's Supper : to- 
gether with a Treatise relating to that SacraTOem»«iTvi\i\xfec.Vi!iyo& Vst ^^s&^:>!Wft.- 
watiicam's daily walk with God. Third edVuoxi, \.^in.o»^*l\^«i«>"^« 

fFtlson. — Saci'a PTiA)ata. ^ 

The Private Meditations, Devoiions, and Pravew ol Uv. ^eN .^ .^ ^^^* 
Lctd Biabop ofSodor and Man. Complete ed\\.\ou. \^wvo^1^ 'aco.^- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
A(itnn; or^ Tlie Circle of Ifife. 

A CoUectioD of Thoughts and Observations, dengned to delineate 

and the World. 12nio, %\^b\ gilt edges, $1,50 ; extra gill, f^l,lo. f|^ 

An^ted, — Tlhe Gold Seeker'^ s Manual. 

Being a practical and Instructive Guide to all Persons emigrating to the new! 
discovered Gold Regions of California. By Prof. D. Anstbd. 12mo, 25 cts. 

Artlmr. — Tired of Housekeephig. 

By T. S. Arthur, author of " Insubordination," etc. , etc. l8mo, frontisp , 38 ci^l^te 
Forming one of the series of *• Tales for the People and their Children." JAc< 

Adler. — A Dictioiva)^ of the Oerma/n a/nd HmglisV 

iMTiguage*, Compiled from Hilpert, Flugel, Greib, &c. By G. .7. KmJMl 
Prof. G«*rman in the University of New- York. 1 large vol , 8vo, 1400 pp. JfCoi 

Agiid, — Booh of Chess ; 

Or, Usefiil and Entertaining Lessons on the Game of Chess. Compiled ftui 
the best English sources and translations from the French. By H. R. Aaxi 
Illustrated with fine Steel Plates, fron paintings by R. W. Weir. 12mo,|^lW£ 

Amiletov^^ Steamboat a/nd Railroad Companion : |j \ 

Being a Traveller's Guide through New England and the Middle States, ^\ (^j^ 
Routes in the Southern and We^ern States and also in Canada ; forming like 
wise a complete Guide to the White Mountains, Catskill Mountains, &.C., Ni /OO 
agara Falls, Trenton Falls, &c., Saratoga Springs, and oiher watering pl9Ctfl\v'i 
and containing full and accurate Descriptions of all the Principal Towns, Vi|ig^ 
lagea, the Natural and Artificial Curiosities in the vicinity of the routes ; w*flgra 
Distances, Fares, &c. Illustrated with thirty Maps and numerous Engravings 
By W. Williams. One very neat volume, 01,35. wor 

Apphtorh9* Southern and Westerfi Guide Booh V^ 

Accompanied with numerous Maps and Plans of dities. By W. Willia*^^^ 
One volume l6mo. ^1 t/O; 

Appht<ms^ New- York City Gkiide. y^ 

Accompanied with a Map. l8mo. 38 cts. \^^ 

Appletmis^ Neij) Cit/y Maps^ \ 

Of New-York, Boston, and Philadelphia. Price, 12^ cts. each, in a case. L 

Appleton^^ lAhra/ry Maniial : f^ 

Containing a Catalogue Raisonne of iq>wards of 12,000 of the most importaii 
Works in every department of Knowledge, and in all Modem Languageft{^ 
Part I. Subjects alphabetically arranged. II. Biography, Classics, MiscellaTjj. 
neous, and Index to Part I. I vol. 8vo, 450 pages, $1,00 ; half bound. $1.2n p^ 

Arnold. — Tlie MisceTl<jmemis Works f!l 

Of Thomas Arnold, D.D., with nine additional Essays, not included ^m tbi 
English collection. One vol. 8vo, $2. . m. 

Bla/nchardL — Tourist and Travellers, pi 

By Laman Blancaard. One volume 24mo. Illustrated, 25 cts. 

jBroohs. — Faa/r Mooiika amion^j tlie GoM Fenders ifi^ 

CdUfomia; being the Diary o? «in V:.xveA\\.W^xom^Ti.vvYx^\\cv^^ \a\\xv.^^ 
DbMictB. By J TvRRwmTT B^ooks.^. T>.,%no. v^V«>^^ ^"^^^ 
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MISCELLAJ^EOUS. 

?. — Golden Maxims- ; 

Thought for every Day in the Year. Devotional and Practical. Selected 
e Rev. Robert Bond. 3^mo, 31 ets. 

t/iL — Whai I saw in California. 

r the Journal of a Tour, by the Emigrant Route and South Pass of the 
y Mountains, across the Continent of North America, the Great Desert 
and through California, in the years 1846, 1847. By Edwin Bryant, 
Alcalde of San Francisco. Sixth edition, with an Appendix containing 
unts of the Gold Mines, variou* Routes, Outfit, etc., etc., with maps of 
>rnia and the Gold Region. l2mo,^l,25. 

ornian Guide Book : 

jrising Col Fremont's Geographical Account of Upper California ; Major 
ry*8 Overland Journey, and Captain Fremont's Narrative of the P^xploring 
dition to the Rocky Mountains and to Oregon and California, accompanied 
a Map of the various Routes, and a Map of the Gold Regions. 8vo,50ct8. 

mian. — Instruction to Young Marksmen^ 

that relates to the general construction, Practical Manipulation, etc., etc 
[libited in the Improved American Rifle. By John Ratcliffe Chafmaw 
Engineer. Illustrated with plates. l2mo, ^1,25. 

y, — Tlie American in Egypt; 

Rambles through Arabia Petraea and the Holy Land, during the yean 
-40 By James Ewing Cooley. Illustrated with numerous Steel En- 
igs ; also Etchings and Designs by Johnson. 8vo, of 610 pages, $2. 

yuld, — TJve History and Adventures of Margor 

atchpole, a Suffolk Girl. By the Rev. Richard Corbould. 8vo, paper 
, 2 Steel plates, 25 cts. 

Quicoote ds La Manclia. 

slated from the Spanish of Miguel Cervantes Sauvedra. Embellished with 
>en Steel Engravings. l6mo, $1,50. 

'y. — Frie7hd.s and Fortiine ; 

^r&l Tale, by Aa'ne Harriet Drury. l2mo, 75 cts. ; paper, 50 cts. 

as. — Marguerite De Valois ; 

[istorical Romance. By Alexander Dumas. 8vo, paper cover, 25 cts. 

xrd9. — Voyage up the River Amazon ; 

ding a Residence at Para. By W. H. Edwards, 12mo, cloth, $1,00 
cover, 75 cts. 

'. — Prevention better than Oure ; 

e Moral Wants of the World we live in. By Mrs. Ellis. 12mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

. — The Women of Mngland; 

• Social Duties and Domestic Habits. By Mrs. Ellis. 1 vol. l2mo, 50 ets. 

. — The Mothers of England ; 

Influence and Kesponsibiiity. By Mta. E^vaas. \ no\. Vi.\aa>\5^ ^n^- 

— TAs Minister's Eamily ; 

ts to those who would make Home \^app^ . B^ ^Vc%.^\.\». V^^^»«^^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. I 

r. Hints to those who woold make Home happy. By Mrs. E!i«lis. 18rao, 38 ett 

7^<?. — SofnomlU Hall ; -: 

r, Hints to those who would make Home happy. By Mis. Ellis. lGrao,38eti.j 

7m'. — Family Seerets; or^ The Danfigers of Dining 

ut. By Mrs. Ei.Lis. 16mo, 38cts. ' 

7/a\ — Social Distinctions; or^ Hearts and Homes. \ 

y Mrs Ellis. 8vo. $1 50. .i 

\* It w written in the spirit of Modern PropeAsive Philosophy, and seems to be il'nstnitiTe of 'j 
•oeiiil truths, while aiming a well directed ulow against eruei and proscriptive neages of so-i 
'^—M'at. Kra. 

lis, — A Voice from the Vintage; or^ The Force of\ 

Example. Addressed to those who Think and Feel. By Mrs. Elus. 8voJ 
iper, 6 cts. ti 

nl/u7*y. — NatfUjv^s Gems; or^ Ame^^ica/n Flowe)'s 

\ their Native Haunts By Emma C. Embury. With twenty Plates of Plants ,1 
irefully colored oftpr Natuie, and Landscape Views of their Localities, from'] 
rnwings taken on the spot, by E. W. Whitefield. One imperial octavo vol- 
me, printed on the finest paper and elegantly bound. Price $6. 

nory a7ul Fremont, — Notes of Travel in Calif omia, 

omprising the prominent Geographical, Agricultural, Geological and Minera- 
gicnl features of the country; also the Route from Fort Leavenworth, in Mis- 
>uri to San Diego, in California, from the official Reports of Col. Fremont and 
[ajor Emory. 8vo, paper, 25. 

lerett. — A System of English Versification. 

ontaining Rules for the Structure of the different kinds of Verse. IHustrated^l 
J numerous examples from the best Poets. By Erastus Everett, A. M 
Jmo, 75. 

ost, — Tra/vels in Africa. 

he Book of Travels in Africa, from the Earliest Ages to the present time, 
ompiled from the best authorities, by John Frost, L.L. D. 12mo, illustrated 
ith over 100 plates, $1. 

ost. — The Booh of tlie Indicms of North America. 

heir Manners, Customs, and Present State. Compiled from the most reoeni 
ithorities. By John Frost, L.L. D. 12mo, illustrated, $1. 

ost — Tlie Booh of the Army : \ 

omprising a General Military History of the United States, from the period 

the Revolution to the present time, with particular Accounts of all the moil 

lebrated Battles ; compiled from the best authorities. By John Fro?^, L.L. J> 

iustrated with numerous Engravings and Portraits. 12mo, $1,25. * . f 

ost. — Tlie Booh of tlie Navy: 

omprising a General History of the American Marine, and particular Accoont|< 
all the most celebrated NavaVBauXeft, itotxvxW Declaration of Independenoii 
he present time; compiled from \.VveY>esv.a.\x\\vo\v\;\«^. ^^ ^a«&^^Qs^A^\^.^, 
til an Appendix, comaimug ^ava\ ^otv€a>>Tvtt^^\.e%» ^^, ^^Sfe«^icc& 
I numerous original Engravmgs and Yonx^vVA^. Vii.xuo,%\. 
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